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A WORD ON ALEXANDER DYCE.' 


Tus word of biography is an attempt to comply with the wish of 
the authorities of the South Kensington Museum, that some account 
of Mr. Dyce should accompany the catalogue of the books forming 
part of the Dyce collections bequeathed to the museum for public use 
and enjoyment; though what the catalogue itself suggests might 
by some be thought sufficient without biographical addition. Drawn 
up with care and knowledge rarely bestowed on such performances, 
the books it completely describes represent as completely the several 
themes and subjects from which their owner drew all his pursuits as 
well as all his pleasures; and glancing through its pages however 
carelessly, one sees at once that here is a library not brought together 
haphazard, but collected for special tastes and requirements, and 
illustrating worthily the life of a scholar. All to whom Mr. Dyce 
was known will find everywhere the individual impress very 
strongly marked indeed. 

The groups of books most prominent, in more than one literature, 
are the dramatic; and the range of English production in this field 
is extraordinarily wide, taking in every variety of stage-play as well 
as of the higher drama, down to the opening of the present century. 
It was a taste accidentally determined very early in life ; and it gave 
ultimately a settled direction, in the form which proved to be most 
beneficial, to his critical and philological studies in later years. The 
next richest groups are the editions of ancient writers, abundant as 
they are admirable; and, with them, a rare and fine collection of the 
works of scholars and critics of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, presenting at their best such men as Heinsius, Reinesius, 
Meursius, Casaubon, the Scaligers, Scioppius, and Salmasius. 
Testimony is thus borne alike to his scholarship and to the critical 
investigations on which it was first employed. To the same date 
belonged his liking for the Greek poets of the first five centuries, 


1 Written by way of preface to a forthcoming Catalogue of the library bequeathed 
to the South Kensington Museum. 
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and for the later Platonists, all of whom enter worthy appearance 
beside their nobler predecessors. And of the same character, traceable 
in the same care for best editions, were his readings in English 
classical scholarship, which for him had no higher names than the 
first and the second Richard, Bentley and Porson. In much danger 
at one time that the best years of his own life, like theirs, might 
have been passed in critical amendments of ancient texts, a better 
genius happily interposed. The youthful accident that first made 
poetry and the theatre attractive to him, and which also gave him 
his first real interest in the noblest remains of antique learning, led 
him in middle life to those studies in English poetry attested by his 
matchless collection, in that department, of books quite priceless in 
their value. Beside these were gradually admitted the other prin- 
cipal masters of English literature ; and here, to the close of his life, 
his labours and enjoyments wholly centered. Enriched with wide 
and varied stores of critical reading such as the greatest in this line 
might have envied, he became an English scholar ; and, following in 
the ardour of pursuit on the tracks of many English poets, a study 
of Italian familiarized him with its masterpieces of romance and 
invention, which he then added to his books. But though he went 
to them first for help in regard to the writings of others, he stayed 
with them for love of their own. They were the principal solace of 
all his remaining leisure; and they helped with his translation of 
Athenzus, which had been the amusement of several previous 
years, to relieve his latest labour of preparing his third edition of 
the greatest of poets. With Shakespeare, on a little table by his 
bed at the last, were Athenzeus and Ariosto. 


Alexander Dyce, the eldest son of a general in the East India 
Company’s Service, was born in George Street, Edinburgh, on the 
30th of June 1798. His mother was a sister of Sir Neil Campbell, 
sometime British Commissioner with Napoleon at Elba, and after- 
wards Governor of Sierra Leone. His father was as nearly related to 
a very distinguished actor in Indian history, the mother of the 
General being the ‘ Miss Ochterlony of Tillifrisky,’ who took the 
Sir David of that name into her house at Aberdeen, treated him as 
one of her own children, and equipped him for his cadetship to India. 
She had married a substantial burgess occupying a house in the 
Broad Street of Aberdeen next to that in which Byron’s mother 
lived, with Byron himself in his boyhood. The floor containing the 
poet’s bed-room was occupied three years ago by a printer who 
described ‘ hardly a week passing without some party or other 
‘making pilgrimage to the spot.’ Within a stone’s throw is the 
school Byron went to; and just at hand is Marischal College, where 
Dugald Dalgetty, another of the immortals, went to school. 

Dyce’s father and mother sailing for India the year after his birth, 
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he was left in charge of his two paternal aunts at Aberdeen, the 
elder of whom had a mansion called Rosebank, a mile from the 
bridge of Dee, which he afterwards inherited from her. Here was 
passed all his boyhood, until he was ready for the Edinburgh High 
School; and his earliest recollections of 
‘la bella Aberdona 
Che del gran fiume Dea in riva é posta’ 

were associated with a Major Mercer, whose verses when published 
by his brother-in-law Lord Glenbervie ran into a third edition, and 
who, with another then living celebrity, Beattie, represented to the 
admiring lad all that was poetically conceivable of the beautiful and 
sublime. Next to these, he was most impressed by what he was told 
of the eccentricities of Lord Monboddo, and of a very whimsical lord 
of session, Gardenstone, who would never use any knife and fork 
but his fingers in eating fish, and in travelling between Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen would always persist in going round by Stirling to 
avoid the danger of the Queen’s Ferry ! 

It was not till Dyce joined the High School that his taste for 
poetry took the decidedly dramatic turn, though there was a touch 
of the stage in his last boyish experience at Aberdeen. Miss Paton 
came there as a little girl with her mother, a singer of the Catalani 
school, and between the two parts of the mother’s musical entertain- 
ment recited Alexander’s Feast with a superabundance of gesticu- 
lation that delighted the small Alexander, who was full of glee 
when he saw her scampering round the room towards the end of the 
Ode, to supply the action of leading on the Macedonian Conqueror 
to fire the palace of the Persian Kings. Dyce visited Aberdeen not 
infrequently in his manhood, and after he had taken orders once 
preached at an English episcopal chapel in the Gallowgate, giving 
offence by taking his text from the Apocrypha; but the general 
impression left by him here was rather sporting than clerical or 
literary, if we are to take it from the remark of a friend of the 
family on hearing of his publishing old plays, that he wondered a 
man should take to that who could fish so well with a fly. 

Adam, the author of Roman Antiquities, was at this time, I believe, 
in the last year of his rectorship of the High School; but the 
Gazetteer which Dyce kept to the last among his grander books 
(‘Brookes and Walker improved’), with the inscription, ‘ Alex" 
‘Dyce received this book as a premium at the High School, August, 
‘1811,’ tells us all we know of him in the famous academy; and it 
may be feared that his scholastic achievements in Edinburgh were 
somewhat eclipsed by his opportunity of indulgence in dramatic 
tastes and enjoyments. 

This came to him as part of the cordial welcome that awaited him 
from an old lady who had been his mother’s friend from her child- 
hood; a woman of character, and very attractive. She was the 
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widow of Smollett’s nephew; her sister, under her maiden name of 
Renton, figuring in Humphrey Clinker; and in her oldest age she 
retained not a little of the vivacity of youth. Well acquainted with 
the higher literature, she was chiefly remarkable by her fondness for 
the theatre, where, not being ill or under any special engagement, 
she went every night : to the horror of presbyterian neighbours, who 
thought a woman of eighty, even if she ever indulged such unbe- 
coming soul-ensnaring vanities, should long ago have abjured them. 
Still, every night at the theatre royal, full or empty, there sate in 
the box next the stage, either with a daughter or alone, the stately 
yet sprightly old gentlewoman in her black dress of. somewhat obso- 
lete fashion, with a large fan in her hand. Dyce remembered the fan 
for the part it played when he went with its mistress to see Blue 
Beard, and she tapped with it-on the side of her box to motion back 
the Bashaw’s attendants, and get her little friend full and unob- 
structed view of the pasteboard elephant with its rolling eyes. On 
other occasions there was loftier fare. He sat by the old lady’s side, 
one night, to see John Kemble in Brutus; Mr. Walter Scott coming 
into the box with his wife at the end of the tragedy, and saying to 
Mrs. Smollett, on Kemble being announced to play Sir Giles Over- 
reach next night, that Sir Giles was a Richard the third in low 
life. Dyce had made a note of this before discovering something 
of the same remark in one of Scott’s later writings on the stage. 
But it was not the author of Marmion, or any other celebrity one 
would now be apt to select, to whom the Edinburgh folk then reve- 
rentially looked up as their representative man in letters. This they 
found in the (if it must be said) by no means first-rate novelist and 
essayist, whose association was with the glory of the past, the author 
of the Man of Feeling, Henry Mackenzie; whose thin tall form, Dyce, 
a few days before he left for Oxford, had intense interest in seeing as he 
walked rapidly through the streets of his native city, ina scanty brown 
wig, a plain black suit with long gaiters, and supporting rather than 
supported by a stout gold-headed cane. The last touch of the picture 
recalls his own familiar presence at old book-shops and sale-rooms in 
London streets half a century later, the stout walking-stick giving 
no support to the tall bent figure, but borne always aloft before it. 
The face which in these Edinburgh days, judging from the photo- 
graph of a miniature belonging to his mother, must have been a very 
type of attractive boyhood, animated, intelligent, and handsome, had 
borne well, then, all the interval of years ; in manners ever studiously 
courteous and quiet, he was in the later days still the ‘gentle giant’ 
they had called him in his youth; but he stooped very much, as men 
above the average height are given to do, and his now massive person 
had ceesed to receive much advantage from the scrupulous attention 
he had once paid to the superficials of dress. His brother the General 
thus described to me the amount of his luggage on the occasion of a 
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week’s visit to himself at Southampton. ‘He brought seven shirts 
and a ‘Sophocles.’ 

Dyce’s father, whose promotion in the Madras army had been 
very rapid, was extremely eager to secure to his eldest son the 
advantages of the El Dorado which India in his day continued to 
be: but ‘ Alick’ steadily stood out against his father’s plan, left its 
profits to his brothers, and, on the General insisting as an alterna- 
tive that he should adopt the Church for a profession, he took orders ; 
though this had not been his intention on first entering into residence 
at Exeter College, Oxford, in the winter of 1815. There he took 
up with much zeal the study of the classics, and was assiduous at 
lecture ; but his earliest and strongest tastes remained. The 1775 
edition of Gray’s Poems in his library has this manuscript note: 
‘When an undergraduate at Oxford I bought this volume of R. 
‘Bliss the bookseller, paying for it two guineas, and it is now worth 
‘about half-a-crown.’ He might have added by way of set-off that 
not many years later he bought for two shillings, bound up in a ragged 
volume of otherwise worthless pieces, one of the rarest of the Shake- 
speare quartos worth at least as many hundred pounds. Of course 
his passion for the stage as well as. for English poetry had accom- 
panied him to Oxford ; and he was still in statu pupillari when he 
approached the ‘Great John’ (Kemble) with a respectful written 
request to be informed which was the particular night fixed for his 
farewell appearance ? Kemble’s reply had the gravity and stateli- 
ness as of the utterance of a bishop, and was to the effect that he 
didn’t know himself. It turned out however to be the 29th of June, 
1817 ; and at one o’clock on that day, Dyce, who had travelled up 
from Oxford, found himself at the pit-door of Covent Garden theatre, 
in a group of a dozen other enthusiasts, who, by the time of the 
opening of the doors at half-past six, had become wedged in among 
masses of people exceeding by many hundreds what the pit could 
hold. Borne along the lobby in a fearful rush, he alighted luckily 
upon a seat next the orchestra, and there saw Coriolanus. He gave 
an account of it which Campbell published ; but I was more struck 
by his verbal description of the contrast that Kemble presented, be- 
tween what he had been that night on the stage, and what he was 
when he came at the close before the curtain to utter his farewell. 
Unreality and reality were suddenly brought face to face ; and the 
spectators assembled for the grandest show that could attend an 
actor’s life, saw unexpectedly the most pitiable also, which yet with 
equal certainty accompanies it in its highest successes and worst 
failures. During the tragedy Kemble’s bearing had been erect, his 
tread firm and stately ; but in his own person after it, he entered 
stooping, dragging his feet after him, gasping for breath, wiping 
his tears with trembling hand, and in his agitation unconsciously 
twisting his pocket-handkerchief round his fingers. It was as if 
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visibly before the lookers-on, a real Melmoth were passing from 
manhood into age. 

In the same month, two years later, Dyce saw a greater performer 
act for the last time. Mrs. Siddons’s first farewell had been taken 
seven years before, and her fame had not profited by subsequent 
appearances in uid of family benefits; but Dyce always spoke of 
portions of this particular performance of Lady Randolph on that 
night as a thing quite apart in his memory. This was confirmed by 
Macready, who played Glenalvon ; and who told me that when, after 
her caution about Norval, putting aside as needless Glenalvon’s gaze 
as though he’d ‘ pry’ into her ‘ heart,’ she said 


*Tis open as my speech! 


her look, gesture, and tone were so startling in the majesty of their 
perfect simplicity, that he forgot himself, the scene, the words of his 
part, everything! His only other like experience was while playing 
in the School for Scandal with Mrs. Glover, and Mrs. Candour says , 
to Joseph Surface ‘ By the bye, I hope ’tis not true that your brother 
“is absolutely ruined,’ when Macready was so taken with surprise by 
its perfect naturalness, so disconcerted, and made so uncomfortable, 
that his assumed character and its language quitted him abruptly, 
and his mind flew back suddenly to his own brother, as if ruin might 
have fallen upon him. It was doubtless the same sort of effect that 
made Charles Kemble’s wife say, on hearing Kean’s comment, in 
Othello, on Iago’s devilish suggestions as to the source of Desdemona’s 
preference for him, ‘ And so she did!’ that it was so natural it made 
her jump. 

But the merely natural, after all, is not the consummate thing 
that poets of the highest genius demand from the stage. There 
is something beyond, and yet including it, which even the greatest 
masters rarely, if ever, mount to; and this is what Charles Lamb 
pointed at when he said that Lear could not be acted. Judg- 
ing what is popular now, however, by the current reports in praise 
of it, acting that goes widest of the poet it professes to interpret 
gets credit at a very cheap rate for the original and surprising ; though 
it seeins also evident enough that the thing substituted for the real 
thing has plenty of cleverness of its own to excuse admirers. Indeed 
where the art of an actor is even of the first rate, it occupies only a 
strange middle place between the subtle reaches of poetry on the 
one hand which it can seldom hope to arrive at, and those triumphs 
on the other of movement, gesture, tone, and look where it must 
always help an author more than it can be helped by him. Acting 
at its very best, in short, by the reason that its master strokes leave 
the highest things undealt with, is practically a dead leveller ; equal- 
izing the Penruddocks and Timons, putting side by side the Lady 
Randolphs and Lady Macbeths, and lifting the stilted bombast of 
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Zara to the level of Constance’s grief and scorn. Godwin said it 
was worth a day’s journey to see Mrs. Siddons walk down the stage 
as Congreve’s captive Queen ; and Leigh Hunt used to illustrate what 
the actor can supply where the poet is deficient, by an instance of 
the same great actress in the insipid tragedy of the Grecian Daughter. 
The heroine has obtained for her aged and imprisoned father some 
unexpected assistance from the guard Philotas, at which transported 
with gratitude, but having nothing from the poet to give expression 
to her feelings, Mrs. Siddons started with extended arms and cast 
herself in mute prostration at his feet. ‘I shall never,’ said Hunt, 
‘forget the glow which rushed to my cheeks at this sublime action.’ 
The modesty of the author who would appropriate it as his own, 
and that of the actor who mistakes for his own those master-hits by 
Shakespeare of which he always misses the meaning, run in lines 
exactly parallel. 

To the brilliant histrionic genius who blazed out upon the London 
stage as the elder Kembles quitted it, Dyce was less strongly attracted. 
First impressions in these matters go for much; even the grief of 
Mrs. Siddons, to those who had given allegiance to Mrs. Pritchard, 
seemed the grief of a cheesemonger’s wife; and something of the 
same style of criticism was in Dyce’s description of Kean’s Duke of 
Gloster as a pot-house Richard. He was present at his sixth per- 
formance of it at Drury Lane, and described vividly what he saw of 
the enormous crowd it attracted. There was a slowly-moving line 
of carriages from Coventry Street in Piccadilly up to Brydges Street, 
and the line from the city was proportionally long. 

He took his bachelor’s degree at Oxford in 1819; Lord Yarmouth, 
afterwards Lord Hertford, being his only contemporary at Exeter he 
ever spoke of, and very strange were the stories of him; afterwards 
he closed the discussions between his father and himself, by entering 
into orders; and between 1822 and 1825, when his London residence 
and literary life began, he served two curacies. ‘The first, that of 
Llanteglos, a small fishing village near Fowey in Cornwall, to which 
his college, by its special connection with the western counties, 
had probably helped him. The second, that of Nayland in Suffolk, 
famous as the scene of the principal labours of a distinguished 
English scholar and divine. Dyce here collected many curious 
anecdotes of ‘Jones of Nayland,’ and formed a high estimate of 
his writings and character; but while thus engaged in clerical 
duties, he made no sally of his own into literature. Shortly before 
he took his degree he had edited, in 1818, Jarvis’s Dictionary of the 
language of Shakespeare; and in 1821, just before his ordination, 
Parker of Oxford published for him a small volume of translations 
from the Greek of Quintus Smyrneus. The selections were from the 
first five books of the continuation of the Iliad, and were executed in 
easy well-modulated blank verse; the object being to shew the 
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greater adaptability of that form over rhyme to the simple tone of 
Grecian poetry. 

Thomas Rodd, one of the best-informed dealers of this century 
in old books, and who rendered Dyce invaluable service in the col- 
lection of editions, published for him in 1825 his Specimens of 
British Poetesses, including some rare and some manuscript pieces, 
its range being from Juliana Berners to Felicia Hemans. In the 
preface to it he justly claimed the merit of having first put forth 
such a work ‘ entirely consecrated to women ;’ and, expressing the 
hope that this fact might not be forgotten when more such Antho- 
logies should appear, he added his confident and gallant belief that 
they would in future centuries be more interesting and exquisite 
than that which he was laying before our own, because the female 
mind had been making rapid advances, and female genius had 
invariably risen with every opportunity afforded to it. Two years 
later, an edition of the poems of Collins with Dyce’s notes came out ; 
and with this began his connection with the late Mr. Pickering, a 
publisher famous for his accuracy and refinement of taste, and for 
the luxury of his paper and print. When Dyce’s reputation was 
highest, his payment for his labours would have paid only in a small 
part for the rare editions which were the tools he worked with ; but 
at the outset he had not even so much contribution to his outlay; 
and, in other circumstances than his own, the work he did best could 
not have been done. So limited the sale for it, and so exacting his 
necessary requirements in regard to printing and other points of 
production, that it was a liberality merely to share the venture; 
and, but for Mr. Pickering’s enterprise, Dyce would have had no 
encouragement to continue the design he now began of employing his 
critical powers and acquirements in the field of early English poetry. 

George Peele’s works, with memoir and notes, appeared in 1828, 
and a second edition was published in 1829; the third or supplementary 
volume not being added until 1839. With the same care, and even 
more completeness, in 1831, his memoir and works of Robert Greene 
were issued ; and thus were restored the two leading features of by 
far the most remarkable picture of the earliest achievements of our 
English stage, until then so blurred as to be illegible. The edition 
of Greene was one of the books that last interested Scott, who in a 
letter to Dyce published by Lockhart says he meant to review it in 
the Quarterly ; but the sad closing illness interposed. No such 
accurate illustration of the condition of the English theatre and its 
writers at the critical moment when Shakespeare was entering the 
scene, will be found anywhere as in these two books; and when 
Marlowe’s works were afterwards added, the trilogy of our earliest 
drama was complete. Without thorough study of it, Shakespeare 
himself can never be understood thoroughly. Wide and broad as 
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the distinctions are between those three men and him, the stride 
they made over the heads of all their predecessors was as great and 
sudden as the leap he took over theirs ; and in the contrast of their 
three miserable, pitiable, tragical existences, beside what we must 
infer his to have been from the calm close of it at Stratford, may be 
found, by such as care to look for it, a lesson of the deepest signifi- 
cance. There is nowhere written, in such terrible characters as in 
the lives of Greene, Peele, and Marlowe, the story of the depths of 
degradation to which recklessness and vice may bring the highest 
intellects. 

After a quarter of a century, and singularly careful revision, 
Greene and Peele were put forth in one volume, Marlowe following 
in similar shape a little later; and, as it happened with all his 
books, they have encountered no criticism so keen as his own. 
‘Unfortunately,’ he wrote to me, ‘after all the pains I took to amend 
‘the texts, much remains, in Greene and Peele especially, in a most 
‘wretched state, and must ever remain so, owing to the frightful 
‘mutilation they have undergone.’ It was from this readiness to 
apply sharp tests to his own work that its general excellence was 
derived ; and his most arduous, minute, and unremitting labour of 
critical investigation, where no reward was possible to him but to 
satisfy himself, had too often disappointment for its sole reward. But 
nothing quenched his ardour in the pursuit which was the interest 
of his life; and, leaving others to praise what he would himself 
secretly condemn, he was always ready to begin anew. He was a social 
man, had many friends, was welcome everywhere for the pleasure of 
his quiet talk, so full of varied knowledge made doubly delightful 
by old-world breeding and courtesy ; but once immersed in a fresh 
subject, his power of concentration upon it, and of self-isolation from 
every other theme or thing on earth, reminded one most of what is 
told in this particular of the prodigious scholiasts of old. ‘I never 
‘hear anything, or of anything,’ he wrote on one of these occasions. 
‘If the conflagration of the universe were to take place to-morrow, I 
‘should not know that it was going on till the flames had reached 
‘Gray’s Inn gate.’ He lived in Gray’s Inn Square (number nine) 
until his mother’s death in 1859: when his brother, General Archi- 
bald Dyce, forced him out of the chambers where the books that 
lined every wall had overflowed into all the nooks and crannies in 
the passages ; where, within deal chests and drawers of a marvellous 
ungainliness, were concealed drawings and engravings of supreme 
beauty by the earliest and rarest masters; and where treasures of 
editions that would have deprived a biblio maniac of his last remain- 
ing vestige of reason, were hidden away from all eyes, including his 
own. He went often to the British Museum to consult a rare book, 
which it would have taken him too much time to dig out of his own 
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recesses. After quitting Gray’s Inn he lived until his death in 
33 Oxford Terrace. 

Between Peele and Greene he had published, in 1830, four volumes * 
of Webster, to whose indisputable dramatic genius something of a 
just homage was thus first paid. Three years later he completed 
the edition of James Shirley which Gifford had left unfinished, 
adding some notes of special value and a biographical preface. He 
had meanwhile taken much interest in Mr. Pickering’s undertaking 
of the Aldine Poets, to which, in 1831, 1832, and 1835, he con- 
tributed editions and memoirs of Beattie, Pope, Akenside, and (the 
poems of) Shakespeare. He edited also for Mr. Pickering a choice 
little square volume of English Sonnets ; and between this date and 
1838, dropping for the time his labours in poetical literature, he 
turned to a critical master in another field to whom the success of 
his own earliest self-discipline had been largely due, in the hope of 
paying back something of his debt to Richard Bentley. ‘I pub- 
‘lished three volumes of his works,’ he wrote to me, ‘ and originally 
‘ intended to have greatly increased the collection both from printed 
‘and from manuscript sources; but the indifference of general 
‘readers to classical literature prevented my carrying out the 
‘design.” What he managed to do was nevertheless worth doing. 
The book is the best edition we have of the Dissertations on Phalaris, 
and of the Boyle Lectures; and, if for no other reason, it would 
have claimed mention for its introduction to him of its printer, Mr. 
Charles Robson, in whom he found a man of unusual taste and of 
knowledge still more rare in his calling. He used to compare him, 
for the extent and accuracy of his acquaintance with many ancient 
languages, to the famous French and Italian lords of type, Aldus 
and Etienne ; and if he could always have had his own choice, would 
never have employed any other for his editions. Like Mr. Carlyle, 
who has had the same experience of the worth of a learned printer, 
he felt safe only in Mr. Robson’s hands. 

Two years after the Bentley, having meanwhile completed his 
supplementary volume of Peele, he sent out an el:borate edition of 
the plays of Middleton ; and between this and 1843, when he began 
his Beaumont and Fletcher, the weightiest enterprise he had yet 
attempted, he finished an admirable collection of the Poems of 
Skelton, and edited sundry pieces for the Percy, Camden, and 
Shakespeare Societies, which he had assisted in establishing. These 
pieces are particularly named in a list, furnished by himself, of the 
several subjects handled by him up to the date of the fifth of his 
Beaumont and Fletcher volumes; and this list therefore, although 
its more important information has in substance been given, it may 
be interesting to add under his own hand. ‘The following is I 
‘believe, with the exception of a few scattered things, a complete 
‘ catalogue of my literary sins. i. Select Translations from Quintus 
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‘Smyrneus, 12mo. ii. Specimens of British Poetesses, 8vo. ili. 
‘ Poetical Works of Collins, 8vo. iv. Peele’s Works, 8vo, 3 vols. 
‘y. Greene’s Plays and Poems, 8vo, 2 vols. vi. Webster’s Works, 
‘8vo, 4 vols. vii. Shirley’s Works, begun by Gifford, 8vo, 6 vols. 
‘ viii. Middleton’s Works, 8vo, 5 vols. ix. Specimens of British 
‘ Sonnet-writers, 12mo. x. Demetrius and Enanthe (i.e. Fletcher’s 
‘Humorous Lieutenant), from a MS., 8vo. xi. Bentley’s Works, 
‘8vo, 3 vols. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. (In the Aldine Poets.) Life and 
‘Poems of Shakespeare, Life and Poems of Akenside, Life and 
‘Poems of Beattie, Life and Poems (3 vols.) of Pope, 12mo. xvi. 
‘Kempe’s Nine Days’ Wonder (Camden Society), 4to. xvii. xviii. 
‘Porter’s Angry Women of Abington, Drayton’s Harmony of the 
‘Church (Percy Society), 12mo. xx. xxi. The Old Tragedy of 
‘Timon, The Tragedy of Sir Thomas More (Shakespeare Society), 
‘8vo. xxii. Skelton’s Works, 8vo. 2 vols. xxiii. Beaumont and 
‘ Fletcher’s Works, 8vo. Zo Be, 11 vols.’ 

The eleven volumes that were ‘to be,’ he finished duly, and had 
a just pride in. He would say that he had never bestowed so much 
labour on a very few pages as in the memoir of Beaumont and his 
Friend. ‘It cost me an immense deal of pains’ he wrote, ‘ for I tried 
‘to make it not exactly what such biographies too often are, a mere 
‘string of dates and extracts from registers. But it extinguished 
‘everything else for me during the time. Of what has been passing 
‘lately I am entirely ignorant. Indeed I don’t believe I am fully 
‘acquainted with anything that has happened later than the 29th of 
‘August, 1625, the day of Fletcher’s burial.’ Nor did he ever lose 
his liking for this book; although more than a year before its last 
volume came out his mind was already set upon a higher task, 
to which this, and indeed all those previous labours of which the list 
is above set down by him, had been but as discipline or preparation. 
‘Remarks’ on some recent editions of Shakespeare, published at the 
close of 1844, were followed in the next few years by similar ‘ Notes’ 
and ‘Strictures,’ until at last, on the 25th of July 1853, he arranged 
with the late Mr. Moxon for an edition by himself of the great poet. 
It appeared in 1857; and six years later he made arrangement with 
Messrs. Chapman for his more valuable second edition, adding to it a 
noble volume of Glossary into which he poured the reading of his 
life. This concluding volume appeared in 1867, but already he had 
resumed a critical investigation of what seemed to him still doubtful 
passages in his earlier volumes, and had laid the foundations of that 
third edition which was to be indeed his last. Other work there 
had been in the interval; to which we are indebted for an improve- 
ment of Gifford’s edition of Ford, and for our best edition (before 
named) of a mightier master, Marlowe, beyond question the greatest 
genius of the Elizabethan stage excepting Shakespeare, and to the 
modulation and music of whose verse Milton had large obligation ; 
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but Dyce’s labours to illustrate the poet confessedly greater than 
them all were never again discontinued. They ceased only with his 
life. Shakespeare was the subject of his first book, and of his last. 
At his death the Times spoke of Dyce as a man who during a long 
life of study united the patient learning of an antiquary with a real 
yet chastened feeling for the beauties of our earlier poets and drama- 
tists. The remark fairly expresses the distinctive merit in his 
critical method which above every other qualified him to deal suc- 
cessfully with Shakespeare’s text. In criticism as in other things, 
every time has its fashion; and the modern style in Shakespeare 
criticism has been to make much too light of the notes and readings 
of the Variorum edition. Charles Lamb much impressed me in my 
youth by telling me, that having tried to read the First Folio he had 
to fling it down in bewilderment and despair, and that the men of 
the eighteenth century who first made the poet readable were entitled 
to everybody’s gratitude. They have since, from the critics at least, 
had nothing but anathema. Any worship of the poet has been 
reckoned heterodox unaccompanied by a flaying of his commen- 
tators. Asa general rule, what they left uncorrected has been kept, 
what they corrected put back, and the safe middle course rarely 
taken. Dyce on the other hand took precisely that course, and held 
it with a nice judgment. He reinforced those old labourers in the 
same field by fresh authorities when he believed them to be right ; 
he exposed what he saw to be their errors; and so steadily kept the 
balance between rational scrutiny and blind idolatry of the original 
texts, as to satisfy fairly both the poetic student and the archaic 
scholar. Thoroughly practised in the language and customs of 
Shakespeare’s day ; with his mind fixed on restoring, and never upon 
amending, his original ; an excellent classic ; a master of phraseology 
now obsolete, to whom the old orthography and prosody were 
familiar ; with a good ear, and strong common sense; none of the 
commentators have excelled Dyce, and very few have equalled him, 
in the felicitous application, from a remarkably wide range of 
reading, of identical or analogous phrases and words to the settlement 
of lines in dispute. One important judgment, it may be added, 
passed upon Shakespeare more clearly and strongly than any other 
commentator, was one on which he spoke with peculiar authority, 
and is decisive of his capacity as a critic. Conversant with Jonson 
and Massinger, and having subjected to his own special study each 
separate effort by Greene, Peele, Marlowe, Webster, Middleton, 
Ford, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Shirley, Dyce altogether objected to 
any classification that would place Shakespeare only at the top of the 
same list with these his brilliant contemporaries. Hazlitt’s dictum 
for the most part has been silently accepted, that it was a race of 
giants ; that they all were of a noble but common brood ; and that 
among them Shakespeare was only distinguishable as ‘in shape and 
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‘gesture proudly eminent,’ the tallest, strongest, and most graceful 
of them all. No, said Dyce, that is decidedly not so. Shakespeare 
was not only immeasurably superior to his Elizabethan comrades in 
creative power, profound thought, and insight into the human heart, 
but stood quite distinctly apart from the whole of them in his 
methods of delineating character, in language, in versification, and in 
peculiarities of diction. Dyce added an illustration which was very 
simple, but has extraordinary weight. It was an ordinary and 
common practice with all of them to affect their audiences at the 
expense of nature and probability, and this Shakespeare never did. 

All through the years when thus he was busiest with the work 
that pleased him most, he had been amusing his leisure with a trans- 
lation of Athenzeus, already named, which he began, if I remember 
rightly, while engaged on Fletcher's plays. He had varying fortune 
with it; but as it was never in the nature of a task, he made light of 
the failures and rejoiced in the lucky hits, of which his letters gave 
occasional small examples. ‘Here’ said one ‘is something I mean 
‘to submit to Luttrell.’ (Rogers’s friend of course, whose name 
may remind me that the later life of the old wit and poet had no 
more welcome or familiar companion than Dyce, who published after 
his death a small volume of his table-talk.) ‘They are four lines of 
‘Theognis, apud Athenzeus, which after much pains I have just 
‘translated so as to satisfy myself. 


‘ Befits not old man with young wife to yoke, 

‘ For she’s a skiff which rudder cannot sway, 
‘Nor anchor hold: but oft, her cables broke, 

‘ At night she harbours in another bay.’ 


Even Athenzus however was not to go smoothly always ; for soon 
after he sent that epigram he was moved to much impatience by one 
of the cheap ‘ classical libraries’ putting out an extremely eccentric 
version (to characterize it mildly) of the Banquet of the Learned. 
He had never before admitted any other design in his own translation 
than an agreeable occupation of leisure; but there was doubtless 
behind it a hope secretly cherished which any bungling caricature of 
his original might altogether disable, and this now escaped him 
in sundry scornful allusions. ‘Oh yes! I work away at Athe- 
‘neus, which, if I ever finish it, nobody will print, publish, or 
‘read! I sent you a few lines the other day, but what say you to 
‘ these ? 

‘A numerous party may sit round a table, 
‘But not more than three, four, or five on one sofa; 


‘ For else it would be a disor‘erly Babel, 
‘ Like the hireling piratical band of a Rover!’ 


They belonged to one of the effusions of the translator who had 
struck Dyce with horror, and who thus burlesqued and covkneyfied 
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what Athenezus so gravely quotes from the divine Archestratus, 
famous for having first, in his magnificent poem on Gastronomy, called 
the world’s attention to the fact that the dinner-table was the only 
institution really deserving the attention of mortals, and laying 
down the rule which so many immortals since have accepted and 
insisted on, that ‘It is best to dine together at one luxurious board, 
‘and to let the party consist but of three, or four, or five at most, 
‘else it will be a camp-revel of hireling and rapacious soldiery !’ 
Nor had this ingenious gentleman been content with making Arches- 
tratus cognizant of the building of Babel. He made Aschylus 
dilate on ‘other smells besides Macassar!’ And of a party whom 
Clearchus describes as talking about lampreys caught in the 
Sicilian sea, he reported as ‘having in their mouths’ turbots caught 
there. Perhaps it was the very extravagance of such things that 
on reflection reconciled Dyce to his translating rival, for after a few 
days no more was heard of him. With his own translation, to the 
very close of life, he continued to indulge himself at odd intervals; 
and, not very far from completion, it has gone with his books to South 
Kensington: where, some day perhaps, an enthusiast for the 
Deipnosophists may think it worth the pains of unearthing. The 
manuscript is a little confused, and through erasures and interlinea- 
tions not very legible ; but it may be also worth mentioning that 
wherever the Greek character is, that trouble is not. Porson himself 
did not write it better than Dyce did. 

His last letter before his final illness, dated the close of June 1868 
(on the 12th he had received some friends at dinner at the United 
University, where such meetings were frequent in the latter years), 
told me that he felt, he was ‘thankful to say, unusually well ;’ said 
he had been reading the Atalanta of Mr. Swinburne, whom he 
called a genuine singer; and closed thus: ‘ Here’s a morsel of 
‘Atheneus I have just tortured into English: an epigram on 
‘Cratinus the comic poet, who was always drunk when he composed 
‘his plays ! 

‘ «« Wine’s the swift courser, on whose wings 
‘ «<The charming poet mounts the skies ; 
‘ * But ne’er to bright imaginings 
‘** The water-drinking bard can rise.” 
‘*Twas thus Cratinus said and felt, 
‘Who, while he plied his tuneful task, 


‘ Not of a single wine-skin smelt, 
‘ But breath’d the fumes of a whole cask. 


* Hence, in his dwelling, garlands fair 

‘ With roses twined were scatter’d round ; 
‘ And hence with ivy was his hair 

‘ Like thine, O Dionysus, crown’d!’ 


Dyce’s next letter, at the beginning of August, written from the 
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bed-room which he never quitted again, was to tell me he might be 
shown by way of contrast to our old friend the Yellow Dwarf, having 
become a Yellow Giant. ‘ Being free from pain, which Horace Wal- 
‘pole defined to be the pleasure of old age, I ought to be satisfied ; 
‘but I nevertheless am ill, ill, ill, exhausted from inability to sleep 
‘and to eat, my nights intolerable, my days wearisome because I 
‘cannot read, and when or howit is to end seems uncertain.’ It was 
an attack of jaundice which ended in organic derangement of the 
liver. ‘I am now” he wrote on the 4th of December 1868 ‘in the 
‘seventh month of my martyrdom, and very little better on the 
‘whole... I suspect that I am very gradually dying; and if such 
‘is the case, I certainly have no reason to make any childish lamenta- 
‘tion, for I have lived a great deal longer than most people who arc 
‘born into this world, and I look back on my past existence without 
‘much disapprobation.’ He lingered five more months, not without 
higher consolations than may accompany even the retrospect of a 
blameless and not ill-spent life ; and passed away very peacefully on 
the 9th of May, 1869, within a month of his seventy-first year. He 
left a great many friends to deplore a loss which they could never 
replace, for all the qualities that give charm to private intercourse 
were his in abundant measure. 


Dyce’s books it had been his intention to bequeath to the Bodleian ; 
but it was suggested that they ought rather to be placed, with the 
rest of his collections, where they would be within reach of a wider 
world of students. This appeared to satisfy a wish he had himself 
strongly indulged, that they should be kept together not merely as 
a memorial of the employments and enjoyments of his own life, but 
asa means of helping others engaged in like pursuits; and the 
South Kensington Museum was chosen to receive them. The 
bequest was drawn up on the plan of Mr. Sheepshanks’s gift of 
pictures, the ex-officio trustee to whom care of it was committed 
being the member of the government for the time being charged 
with the promotion of art-education ‘now undertaken by the Depart- 
‘ment of Science and Art.’ An extract from the will’ is subjoined. 


(1) As to all my books, works of art, and other such effects, I dispose of them 
as hereinafter specially mentioned, and I appoint my friends John Forster, of 
Palace Gate House, Kensington, Esquire, and William Macpherson, of Lancaster 
Gate, Esquire, executors of this my will. . . . My collection of books and works 
of art consisting of the whole of my rare and valuable and other books, and of 
my pictures, paintings, drawings, miniatures, antique rings, and curiosities, and all 
my printed books and manuscripts and any other effects which may in the opinion 
of my executors come under the description of works of art or articles of virti, I 
give and bequeath unto the Member of Her Majesty’s Government for the 
time being charged with the promotion of Art-education . . . upon the following 
terms and conditions. ... . That a proper and suflicient separate room or gallery 
in or near to the Public Buildings built or to be built for the Department of 
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It states the object of so leaving the collection of books and 
works of art to be, that they shall be used for reference and instruc- 
tion, and exhibited to the public under such regulation as the trustee 
may prescribe; with a condition that the books are not to be lent or 
removed, and with farther stipulation for the provision of a separate 
room or gallery ‘proper and sufficient’ to contain them. The 
respect shown to this important bequest; the arrangement of the 
collections since made; the catalogue prepared of the books, to 
which these pages have been written in order to be prefixed ; and the 
other catalogues already issued of the paintings, drawings, and 
engravings; have thus far attested the value set on the gift by the. 
authorities having charge of it. The want of a proper building is 
the only shortcoming which the executors have had to bring under 
notice, and this is to be remedied without farther delay. The 
architect of the new works at the museum, General Scott, has now 
instruction to complete, before any other portion, this much-needed 
provision; and when a fitting home is afforded to Dyce’s Books, 
Drawings, and Engravings, the public will understand the extent of 
the generous bequest, and will receive its advantages. 


JoHN Forster. 


Science and Art now called the South Kensington Museum or elsewhere be set 
apart or provided for the purpose of holding my said collection (to be called ‘The 
Dyce Collection’), and that my said collection be deposited and kept in such room or 
gallery. . . . My said collection shall be used for reference and instruction and shall be 
exhibited to the public at such times and under such regulations as the ex-officio 
trustee shall prescribe, and so soon as arrangements can be properly made by him for 
that purpose ; but no part of my said collection shall ever be sold or exchanged or be 
dealt with contrary to the true spirit and meaning of the use, disposition, and controul 
thereof herein prescribed ; the books to be the subjects of special care and preservation 
and never to be lent or removed from the collection. . . . Mysaid collection or the con- 
ditional bequest thereof hereby made shall not be subject td the provisions of the Act 
of the 19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 29, entituled ‘An Act to extend the powers of the 
Trustees and Directors of the National Gallery and to authorise the Sale of Works of 
Art belonging to the Public,’ or to any future enactment of the Legislature which 
but for this declaration to the contrary shall or may have the effect of placing my said 
collection under any other care or ordering than is herein prescribed or would otherwise 
alter or interfere with the disposition thereof hereby made. And in case of such 
interference on the part of the Legislature, or if the terms and conditions as herein 
expressed be not strictly adhered to (subject as after mentioned), or in case the said 
bequest should not be accepted as aforesaid, then and in either of such cases the gift 
thereof hereby made shall wholly cease, and my said executors or the ex-officio trustee 
for the time being as the case may be shall thereupon hold my said collection in trust 
for the University of Cambridge to be added to and for ever thereafter form part of 
the Fitzwilliam Collection of the said University. . . . In Testimony wHeEreor I have 
to this my will written on six sheets of paper set my hand this ninth day of March in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine. 
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A visir to the eastern coasts of the Hadriatic, planned long ago 
with objects bearing wholly on the history of past times, has lately 
given me a glimpse of a stirring piece of modern history, and has 
called my thoughts back to subjects which were more familiar to 
them twenty years back than they have been of late. I had longed 
for years to see the Palace of Spalato, and the other wonders of the 
land which gave Rome so many of her greatest Emperors. This 
year I had for the first time the opportunity of carrying out this 
wish of many years, and its carrying out in this particular year 
caused me to hear and see somewhat, not only of the Palace at 
Spalato, but also of the revolt in Herzegovina. I was able to hear 
much of the matter from men familiar with the seat of war, and 
myself to get a glimpse, though only a glimpse, alike of enslaved 
Herzegovina and of unconquered Montenegro. These sights called 
up again old thoughts and old controversies. I have ever been one 
of those, a body sometime very few in number, who could not under- 
stand why our love of right and freedom, our hatred of wrong and 
oppression, should be bounded by the Hadriatic sea. I could never 
understand why, while we denounced the oppression of the Austrian 
or the Russian, while we admired and sympathized with all who rose 
up against it, we were bound to uphold the far blacker oppression of 
the Turk, and to hurl every name of contempt and dislike at those 
who strove to shake off his yoke. I was one of those who raised 
their protest one and twenty years back, when we were entrapped by 
a crafty tyrant into waging war against a sovereign and a people 
who had never wronged us, on behalf of the foulest fabric of 
tyranny on earth. I could see no glory, no wisdom, nothing but the 
deepest national shame, in lending the arms of England to sup- 
port the cause of Pope and Turk against the nations of Eastern 
Christendom. To me the names of Alma, of Balaklava, and of 
Inkerman are names of national humiliation. They are records of 
blood shed by English hands in the cause of wrong; and blood shed 
in the cause of wrong, whether it be shed in victory or in defeat, is 
matter for shame, and not for boasting. Thus I thought and spoke 
when there were but few—a few there always were—who thought 
and spoke with me. Now that the madness of the moment is past, 
now that we can see things by the light of twenty more years of ex- 
perience, there are more who speak, there are many more who think, 
as a few of us thought and spoke during the national frenzy of the 
Russian war. But few or many it matters not; truth is the same 
VOL, XVIII. N.S. 3E 
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in either case. At Alma and Inkerman England fought for wrong, 
as a generation before at Navarino she had fought for right. In 
1827 we fought to free a nation from its tyrants, and the good work 
was called an “ untoward event.” In 1854 we fought to keep nations 
in their bondage, and it became the fashion to glory in our shame. 
We have again the choice of good or evil opened before us; we have 
again to choose between the precedent of the righteous act of which 
we were ashamed, and the precedent of the unrighteous act in which 
we gloried. We can again, if we will, do something, perhaps not by 
fighting but certainly in some other way, either for the cause of 
good or for the cause of evil. We may use such influence as we 
may have in the councils of Europe, either on behalf of the Turkish 
oppressor or on behalf of the victims who have at last turned against 
him. God grant that whatever we do, by act or by speech, it may be 
in the spirit of 1827, and not in the spirit of 1854. 

When I spoke and wrote about these matters twenty years back, 
the subject was one which had for me, as it still has, a twofold 
attraction. I felt that, setting aside all associations which might 
sway us in the matter, all considerations of past history, of religion 
or race or language, we who spoke up for the oppressed against the 
oppressor were only speaking the language of simple right. We 
spoke on behalf of the Greek and the Slave, only as both we 
and others were wont to speak on behalf of the Pole, the Lom- 
bard, and the Hungarian. We spoke on behalf of Christians under 
Mahometan oppressors as I trust we should have spoken on behalf 
of Mahometans under Christian oppressors. But for myself per- 
sonally the matter had also an interest of another kind. The political 
wrong against which we strove was but the continuation of a great 
historic wrong. The historic wrong had in truth no small share in 
bringing about the political wrong. The schism between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, the rivalry between the Eastern 
and Western Empires, had wrought a lasting effect on the minds of 
many who had never heard of either Church or either Empire. A 
kind of dislike and contempt towards the Christian nations of the East 
had been fostered for ages in the minds of the Christian nations of the 
West. The “Greek of the Lower Empire” was held up to scorn as 
the type of every thing that was vile, and the modern Greek was 
held to be, if anything, a little viler than his Byzantine fore- 
father. Of the great mass of the Christian subjects of the Turk, 
the Slaves and the Bulgarians, many people seem never to have heard 
at all. All members of the Eastern Church were jumbled together 
under the common name of Greeks. Up to that time the Eastern 
Church had often been looked at with some sympathy by Protestants, 
as having a common enemy at Rome; but that Church was now 
suddenly found out to be something worse even than the Pope him- 
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self. People in Western Europe who protested against the oppres- 
sions of Russia or Austria often had no more real knowledge about 
Italians, Poles, and Hungarians than they had about Greeks, Slaves, 
and Bulgarians. But they had at least not been brought up with a 
prejudice of ages against Italians, Poles, or Hungarians. People 
therefore came to look with sympathy on the victims of Russia 
and Austria, while they looked with a kind of suspicion upon the 
victims of the Turk. They also made the great discovery that the 
Turk had some of the virtues, or apparent virtues, which are com- 
monly found in masters, while his victims had some of the vices 
which are always found in slaves. It would have been too much 
trouble to stop and think that the vices of the slave ought to go in 
some measure to the account of those who made him a slave. It 
was enough that the Turk had some virtues, and his Christian 
subjects some vices. He was, by force of this argument, ruled to 
be altogether in the right, and his Christian subject to be 
altogether in the wrong. Then there came in the great Russian 
bugbear. We were told that, even if the Christians of Turkey had 
grievances, it was no time to think about them or talk about them 
when all Europe had a much greater grievance. Greek, Slave, 
Bulgarian were to be taught a lesson of self-sacrifice ; they were to 
be taught to sit down quietly under real and undoubted evils at the 
hands of the Turk, because Western Europe had chosen to take it 
into its head that some unknown and shadowy evil was coming on 
mankind at the hands of the Russian. Then, as usual, to the help of 
all this mass of falsehoods, fallacies, and half truths, came that dense 
mass of invincible ignorance which always plays so great a part at 
all times of popular excitement. Many people could not be made to 
see the difference between Turkey and the Turks. Because in 
Western Europe England and the English, France and the French, 
mean much the same things, they could not understand a state of 
things in which the Turks were not Turkey, but simply the invaders 
and oppressors of Turkey. I remember a meeting in some midland 
town, Derby I think it was, where a resolution was passed in 
honour of “the glorious patriotic spirit of the Turkish nation.” 
The same people would certainly not have passed a resolution in 
honour of the “glorious patriotic spirit of the Austrian nation,” 
when Radetzky set forth to win back Lombardy. That “the glorious 
patriotic spirit of the Turkish nation” simply meant the obstinate 
determination of a horde of robbers to keep possession of the houses 
and lands of other men, certainly never entered the heads of the 
good people who passed the resolution. They doubtless thought 
that there was a Turkish nation living in Turkey, just as there is an 
English nation living in England, and a French nation living in 
France. We heard much in those days about the “rights of the 
322 
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Sultan,” and it was not everybody who understood that the rights 
of the Sultan over the houses and goods of Greeks, Slaves, and Bul- 
garians were exactly the same as the rights of a burglar to the house 
into which he has broken, and to the goods which he has found in 
it. In short, the moral confusion which condemned oppression on 
one side of the Hadriatic and admired it on the other, though it was 
largely strengthened by wilful and interested perversion, rested in 
the main on a deep and solid foundation of honest ignorance. The 
clamourers on behalf of the Turk were undoubtedly one class of that 
large order who call evil good and good evil; but in a vast number 
of cases they did so simply because they had been led honestly to 
mistake evil for good, and good for evil. The worst is that, when a 
general delusion of this kind has taken possession of the mind of a 
nation, the delusion cannot be got rid of till it is too late. Truth 
commonly gets the better in the long run; but for the time falsehoods 
and half truths get so firm a hold that truth is not listened to. 
People may now endure to be told that it is a truer patriotism to 
try to keep one’s country out of an unjust war than to join in a wild 
ery for rushing into such a war. But twenty years ago all that 
those who did so got for their pains was to be called unpatriotic 
and un-English. There is now time to pause and think before 
we again irrevocably commit ourselves to the cause of unrighteous- 
ness. 

When all these confusions were rife twenty years back, the 
history of South-Eastern Europe had been for a long time a 
favourite subject of my thoughts and reading, though I do not 
profess to have ever studied it in the same detail in which I 
have studied some parts of Western history. But I had learned 
enough to know—Mr. Finlay’s writings alone could teach that 
much—how large a part of European history has been utterly 
misconceived through the traditional contempt for the “ Greek of 
the Lower Empire.” As commonly happens, error with regard to 
past history and error with regard to} present policy went together ; 
for in truth the one error was built up upon the other. In those 
days a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine could talk, seemingly with 
glee, about “ the last Byzantine historian being blown into the air 
by our brave allies the Turks.” The man who wrote this nonsense 
perhaps reaily thought that, because the Turks were unluckily 
allies of England in the nineteenth century, therefore 
they must also have been allies of England in the fifteenth 
century. He certainly did not think it worth while to stop 
and think that more than one “last Byzantine historian” con- 
trived to write the history of the very storm in which it was 
thus taken for granted that he must have been blown into the air. 
About the same time it was the fashion to write little books about 
the history of Crimea, in which ‘there was always a great deal about 
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Mithridates, always a great deal about Catherine the Second, 
but in which the most instructive thing in the history of the 
peninsula, the long life of the Greek commonwealth of Cherson, 
was always left out. Perhaps the writers had never heard of the 
fact; perhaps it was thought inexpedient to let it be known that 
there ever had been anywhere, least of all in Crimea, so dan- 
gerous a thing as a Greek commonwealth. There was therefore a 
good deal of work to be done by the mere lover of historical accuracy 
as well as by the lover of political freedom, and both I and others did 
what we could to spread abroad truer ideas on both branches of the 
subject. What we generally got for our pains was to be called 
phithellénes, and to be laughed at for troubling ourselves about “ petty 
states.” As I have read history, “petty states” have generally 
been the salt of the earth; and, as for the name philhellén, I am 
in no way ashamed of it, if only it be not used in any exclusive sense. 
I am simply for right against wrong, for all the victims of the 
oppressor as against the oppressor, not for any one class of his 
victims as against any other class. I will accept the name of 
phithellén with gladness, if only I am allowed to add that I am 
equally philoslave and philobulgarian, 

Those days have long passed away. Since then it has been only by 
fits and starts that the affairs of Eastern Christendom could be the chief 
object of the thoughts of any man in the western lands. It was 
no more than human nature if, in the face of the great events of the 
last sixteen years, in face of the reunion of Germany and Italy, in 
face of the overthrow of tyranny in France and of slavery in America, 
the best friends of the Greek, the Slave, and the Bulgarian might 
sometimes forget them for a season. Now and then indeed the 
East became again uppermost in the thoughts of men who could 
think and feel. There was the moment when Montenegro secured 
her freedom at Grahovo; there was the moment when Crete rose 
against her tyrants. Of that last tale of English shame I have 
before spoken in these pages. I have spoken of the crime of that 
flinty-hearted man who, when men who had hearts, English consuls 
and English sailors, were doing what they could to save Cretan 
women and children from their destroyers, bade that the common 
rights of humanity should be refused to the oppressed, for fear 
forsooth that we should “open the Eastern question,” or disturb 
“the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire.” Then 
too was seen that other shameful sight of an Englishman sold to 
the barbarian, abusing English naval skill and science to press down 
again the yoke of the barbarian on nations who were striving to cast 
off his yoke. I suppose that the highest degree of glory and of 
infamy to be found in the annals of naval warfare may be seen in 
the two contrasted pictures of Hastings in command of the Karteria 
and Hobart in pursuit of the Hendsis. 
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But the climax of our national shame was not yet reached. 
That an Englishman should bear arms in the cause of a barbarian 
despot, that an Englishman should forbid the offices of humanity to 
that despot’s victims, were after all only the crimes of particular men. 
But it was something like a national humiliation when the very 
moment of the Cretan war was chosen to give the oppressor of Crete 
and of so many other Christian lands a public reception in Eng- 
land. There is something very strange in the way in which we deal 
out our favours to foreign potentates. When any king comes among 
us who, either on account of his own character or on behalf of 
the nation over whom he rules, is really entitled to respect, hardly 
any notice is taken of him. It may be in some cases that such a 
prince wishes to avoid the burthen of having any great notice taken 
of him; but the fact is plain; a respectable king passes almost 
unnoticed in England, while, when some despot or tyrant or 
perjurer comes among us, people at once fall down and worship 
him. Such an one is always received with every honour ; crowds 
assemble to cheer him in the streets ; orders of chivalry are bestowed 
upon him; he dines with the Lord Mayor, and the Lord Mayor is 
made a baronet on the strength of the dinner. The red hand is in 
truth not unhappily chosen as the symbol of the guest for whose 
sake the honour is conferred. So we received [Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte, when his words of perjury were still fresh upon his lips, 
when his hands were still reeking with the blood of his December 
massacres. So we received the Turkish Sultan at the very moment 
when a Christian people were striving to cast off his hated yoke 
from their necks. The Turk got his dinner and his garter; the 
badge of Saint George was thrown around the neck of the successor of 
Mahomet; and the Lord Mayor got the rank which seems specially 
reserved for those who have tyrants to dine with them. But, far 
worse than this, we were told in the papers that the popular recep- 
tion given to the Sultan could be compared only to the popular 
reception which had been given to Garibaldi. Had it come to this, 
that the English people were ready to cheer anything ?—that to a 
London crowd an oppressor and a deliverer were the same thing—that 
Englishmen were equally ready to shout when Sicily was set free, and 
when Crete was again bowed down in slavery? Soit was. And the cup 
of our folly and ignominy was filled up by giving a ball to aman who 
was not the least likely to dance, and by charging the expense of the 
costly foolery on the purses of the people of India. It was suddenly 
found out that England was a great Mahometan power, and, to keep 
up our Mahometan character, the unoffending votaries of Brahma 
were made to pay for the caperings at which our Mahometan guest 
sat and looked on. Our zeal for the Turk and his Prophet was so 
great that Christian and heathen alike were to be mulcted to do 
them honour. The Sultan came with his hands reeking with 
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Christian blood, decked in pomp wrung from the tears and groans 
of Christian subjects. Not to lag behind our guest, the cost of his 
entertainment was to be wrung out of men of yet a third religion, 
men who had hitherto deemed that the rule of the Christian had at 
least delivered them from the rule of the Moslem. Of all the strange 
forms which oppression and homage to oppression ever took, surely 
the most grotesque was that of making the people of India pay for 
a ball given in London to the Grand Turk. 

These things too are now passed away. The Turk went back; Crete 
was again bowed down under his yoke, and I suppose the people of 
India paid his bill. I remember saying my own say at the time 
pretty much as I have said it now. Thencamea lull. There was 
comparatively little to make us think of Turks, Greeks or Slaves, till 
the beginning of the present struggle for freedom. Of course, as 
will always happen where there is unceasing oppression, there has 
been unceasing discontent and occasional outbreaks. But till this 
year there was nothing to make the affairs of South-Eastern Europe 
the chief object of one’s thoughts. But now that time has come 
again. The deliverance of Eastern Christendom has again become 
the thought which must stand foremost in the mind of every one 
whose love of right and freedom is not pent up within certain limits 
on the map. The great strife between right and wrong has again 
begun, and it has begun in a shape which leads us to hope that we 
are now really seeing the beginning of the end. For my own part, 
such news as has been now coming for months from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina would in any case have stirred my soul to its inmost 
depths. The wrongs of the West have been redressed; the 
rod of the oppressor has been broken; Italy is free; Germany 
is united ; France is humbled; Austria is reformed. Is not then 
the moment come for the yet bitterer wrongs of South-Eastern 
Europe to be redressed also? Lombardy and Venetia are set 
free from the whips of the Austrian ; has not the day at last come 
for the Greek and Slave and Albanian and Bulgarian lands to be set 
free from the scorpions of the Turk ? Thoughts like these would have 
been stirring even in the quiet of one’s own home; but they have 
pressed themselves upon me with tenfold force since a journey 
planned long ago with other objects has given me the means of seeing 
and hearing somewhat for myself. I have been able to tread the 
lands where the strife for freedom is actually going on, to speak with 
men who have borne their part in the struggle, to learn what is the 
feeling of men in lands which are themselves free from the dangers 
of the strife, but whose sons look with brotherly friendship on the 
men who are engaged in the great and righteous work. 

In saying this, I do not wish any one to suppose that I can give 
such readers as I may find any special information which they can- 
not find elsewhere. In the present war the English public has had 
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the great advantage of having the facts of the case clearly and truly 
set before it. Itisa great gain that in this matter the Times has 
mainly taken the right side, and still more that it has been well 
served by its correspondent on the spot. Every letter in that paper 
which comes from Ragusa is worth reading and pondering over. By 
great good luck, the usual purveyor of chatter, the correspondent 
who tells us what he had for dinner and how many princes he talked 
to, seems to have found a more congenial sphere elsewhere. The 
paper from which many Englishmen take their opinions as well as 
their facts is luckily represented at the present seat of war by a well- 
informed and trustworthy man, who has had long experience of 
Turkish doings and of revolts against them, and who is not above 
putting plain facts into rational English. I have no means of adding 
anything in the way of mere fact to the accounts which it is to be 
hoped every one at home has read for himself. All that I can do is 
to put forward again an old story, old arguments, but a story and 
arguments which have lost none of their strength by being old. And 
with me at least they have gained a certain freshness now that they 
are to me no longer merely matters of book-learning, but are in 
part at least founded on actual eyesight. Even a few hours on 
Turkish ground brings more clearly home to one what Turkish 
rule is. And one cannot be long in the lands to which the Turk is 
a neighbour without finding out that his neighbours have very 
different notions about the “ Eastern question,” about “ the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire,” from those which have 
been so long thought the correct thing in the West. Those cant 
phrases of diplomacy may still satisfy some readers, and even some 
writers, in England ; they do not satisfy anybody in Dalmatia. These 
men see the wolf at their door, preying on their neighbours’ flocks if 
not on their own, and it is not so easy as it is here to make them believe 
that the ravenous beast is a harmless and useful watch-dog. Here in 
the West we are told of a succession of beautiful promises of reform 
made by Sultan after Sultan to their Christian subjects. Some of us 
are actually simple enough to believe that these promises were meant 
to be fulfilled, or even that they have been fulfilled. In Dalmatia, 
where the victims of these broken promises come trooping bodily 
over the frontier, men know better what Turkish promises are worth. 
We are told here of the stainless good faith of the Turk; they see 
with their own eyes that Turkish faith is much the same now as it 
was when Bragadino capitulated on the promise of life and liberty 
and was flayed alive as his reward. We are told that the nations 
now under the foreign yoke must be kept under some foreign yoke 
or other, lest everything-should fall into chaos. They look up to the 
mountains above their heads, and see there a native state under a 
native prince, where life and property are as safe as they are in any 
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Western land, where even the Mussulman refugee finds a sure shelter. 
The Slave under Austrian rule himself enjoys, if not a national govern- 
ment, yet at least a government which protects life and property and 
family honour, and does common justice between man and man. He 
sees in Montenegro men of his own race and speech enjoying all 
this and something more. It is therefore not so easy to persuade 
him as it is to persuade people here that it can anyhow be for the 
common good of mankind that a third class of men of the same race 
and speech, differing in nothing from the Dalmatian and the Monte- 
negrin save in the ill luck of their history, should be kept down any 
longer under the yoke of a power in whose mouth government means 
brigandage, under whose rule no justice can be had by the weak 
against the strong, whose promises are, as school-boys used to say, 
like pie-crust, made to be broken. Perhaps they are wrong in their 
conclusions ; perhaps the advantages of all these things may be more 
clearly seen at a distance than they are at a man’s own door. But 
it is at least hard to make men who see these things at their own 
doors think otherwise than as they do. In Dalmatia and Montenegro 
in short men think very much as men would think in Hampshire, if, 
while Hampshire was under a civilized government, Berkshire was 
under a power from which no redress could be had for the bitterest 
wrong if a Berkshire man were the sufferer. Perhaps they are 
quite wrong ; perhaps they need to be enlightened as to the blessings 
of .Turkish independence, as to the existence of Turkish integrity. 
But at least their mistake is natural and, in the lands where the mis- 
take is natural, it is also beyond doubt universal. 

This then at least I can say, that Dalmatian feeling is unanimous 
for the insurgents and against the Turks. And surely the feeling of 
those who see what is going ou without being immediately touched 
by it is worth something. There is at least a chance that it may 
come nearer to the truth than the theories of men who sit in London 
or elsewhere, and say that a thing must be so and so because it suits 
their preconceived theories that it should be so and so. Here people 
simply go on repeating a number of stock phrases, which, if they 
ever had any meaning, have ceased to have any meaning now. They 
repeat them as if they had a kind of opus operatum efficacy ; as if 
something was proved by merely saying the same form of words 
over again. A diplomatist or a newspaper writer says that the 
“Eastern question must not be opened ;” and perhaps he really 
thinks that, in so saying, he has proved something or settled some- 
thing. But if he is asked what is meant by “ opening the Eastern 
question,” he will not find it so easy to explain. Most likely, how- 
ever, he will say something about Russia; it is the received tradi- 
tional rule that he should say something about Russia. Now what 
the “ Eastern question” really means is the question whether a 
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horde of invading barbarians shall still be allowed to hold the 
nations of South-Eastern Europe in bondage. It means whether 
insolent oppressors shall still refuse to them, not only political 
freedom, but those common personal rights which even a decent 
despotism secures to its subjects. It means whether England 
and other European powers which have hitherto agreed, for 
their own supposed interests, to back up this fabric of oppression 
shall any longer go on doing so. That is the real ‘“ Eastern 
question.’’ No one thinks that the Turk can stand by his own 
strength. He stands, because hitherto the powers of Europe have 
fancied that it suits their purpose to let him stand. - England, 
France, and Sardinia went to war one and twenty years ago with 
the avowed purpose of keeping him standing. By so doing they 
made themselves accomplices in the doings of the power whose 
existence they undertook to prolong. The true Eastern question is 
whether European powers shall go on condemning the nations of 
South-Eastern Europe to remain under barbarian bondage. Diplo- 
matists and newspaper writers may sit and say that the Eastern 
question shall not be reopened. But the Eastern question has been 
reopened by the swords of the patriots of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
With one voice they say, Come what may, we will never again 
submit to the Turk. He may kill us; he may lay the land desolate 
and drive us out of it; but we will never again be his subjects. 
The question is what those who have hitherto made it their business 
to keep certain nations under the Turkish yoke are to do, now that 
those nations have declared that they will endure anything rather 
than the Turkish yoke. There may be many ways of breaking the 
yoke, but those who are under it have made up their minds that it 
shall be broken in some way or other. Even now diplomatists are 
chattering about further promises of reform, about a separation of 
this and that district, about the change of this and that governor. 
None of these things touch the root of the matter. The people of 
the revolted lands know that no faith is to be placed in Turkish 
promises. They do not want reforms at the hand of the Turk; what 
they want is freedom from the Turk and all that belongs to him. 
Some years back the people of Lombardy and Venetia told the 
world that what they wanted was not reform at the hand of the 
Austrian, but freedom from the Austrian. There were men then 
who thought that the bondage of Italy was as needful for the 
interests of mankind as some think that the bondage of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina is now. But Europe in general did not think 
so; and Italy is free. Now in Turkey the state of things against 
which the Italians rose would come in the shape of a great 
and blessed reform. The Christian subjects of the Turk would 
be glad indeed to find themselves now no worse off than the Italian 
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subjects of the Austrian were then. But mark the different measure 
meted out to nations east and west of the Hadriatic gulf. On one 
side we applaud| men for rising against a government, because it is 
offensive to national feeling. On the other side we bid men lie 
down quietly under a government which refuses them the common 
rights of human beings. Such a government they declare as one 
man that they will endure no longer. By so doing they have re- 
opened the Eastern question. That question certainly admits of 
more than one answer; but before we get any answer, we must 
settle what is to be the shape of the question. Here, with many 
minds the Eastern question means how to keep the Turk in. In the 
lands where the Turk is something more than a name, the Eastern 
question means how to turn the Turk out. 

I have in the course of this article more than once, of set purpose, 
made use of phrases which I know will provoke controversy. I have 
called the Turks barbarians; I have called them an invading horde. 
These are the kind of phrases which I know are specially offensive to 
those who have taken on themselves the strange mission of defending 
the continued bondage of a large part of Europe. But it is well to 
set before men’s minds, even at the risk of repeating a thrice told 
tale or a hundred times told tale, what the real state of the case is. It is 
well again to show what the system really is which the victims of the 
Turk are striving to overthrow, and which his abettors in England and 
elsewhere are striving to prolong. To them no phrase is more offensive 
than to be told that the Turks are an Asiatic horde encamped in Europe. 
No phrase is more offensive, because no phrase is more true. The usual 
art of the defenders of the Turk is to speak of the Turkish power as 
if it were an ordinary government, to speak of revolt against it as if 
it were an ordinary case of revolt against a government. They per- 
haps do not go so far as to say that the Turkish government is a good 
government; but they certainly wish people to believe that it is a 
government, in the same sense in which the monarchies and common- 
wealths of other parts of Europe are governments. Now the one 
point to be clearly understood is that the state of things in South- 
Eastern Europe is not an ordinary case of government, good or bad. 
It is a case of subjection to a power which has no right to be called a 
government at all. The governments of civilized countries may be, and 
are, better or worse, more or less in accordance with national feeling. 
There may be under them more or less of political freedom: the judicial 
and administrative system may be more or less well contrived, more 
or less purely carried out in practice. Still, in all of these governments, 
in all the various shades between pure despotism and pure democracy, 
the government at least professes to act on behalf of the general 
body of its subjects or citizens, for the good of that general body. 
The worst European government professes to do equal justice between 
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man and man in private causes, and, for the most part, the profession 
is pretty fairly carried out. When it is otherwise, it is commonly 
owing to some defect in the particular law, to some corruption on the 
part of the particular administrator of the law. It is not commonly 
owing to anything in the constitution of the governing power which 
makes it absolutely incapable of doing justice, even if it wishes to do 
it. Such governments may be better or worse; some may be posi- 
tively bad; but they are not essentially and incurably bad. A 
government may be bad, because it is a government of strangers 
offensive to national feeling, or because, though it is not a govern- 
ment of strangers, yet it is in the exclusive possession of one class 
of the nation. Such governments are bad governments; still 
they are governments. They discharge—at least there is nothing 
to hinder them from discharging—the primary duties of a govern- 
ment; life, property, female honour, may be safe under them, 
and equal justice may be done in all matters of merely private 
interest. But the so-called Turkish government does none of these 
things; it can do none of these things. The Turks are still, 
as they have been ever since they landed in Europe, a mere horde of 
invaders. That they landed five hundred years ago makes no dif- 
ference. A government is not unlawful merely because it had its 
beginning in a foreign conquest. A government which began in 
foreign conquest may be legalized in the course of time, sometimes in 
the course of a very short time. It is legalized as soon as the con- 
querors and the conquered feel themselves parts of one nation, with 
common national interests and feelings. It matters nothing to a 
modern Englishman, it mattered very little to an Englishman of the 
reign of Henry the Second, on which side his forefathers had fought 
on Senlac or at Ely. It matters nothing to a modern Frenchman 
whether his forefathers were Gaul or Frank, Iberian or West-Goth. 
But it matters now, just as much as it mattered five hundred years 
back, whether a man in Turkey is a Turk or a subject of the Turk. 
England is the land of the English; France is the land of the 
French ; but Turkey is not the land of the Turks; it is the land 
where the Turks hold other nations in bondage. The process of 
conquest which in other cases came to an end sooner or later, in some 
cases marvellously soon, has in South-Eastern Europe gone on to this 
day. The distinctions, national and religious, which existed five 
hundred years ago are as broadly drawn now as they were then. 
The Greek, the Slave, the other nations under the Turkish power, 
remain now as distinct from the Turk as they were in the days of 
the first conquest. The Sultan is to his Christian subjects no more a 
national sovereign now than he was five hundred years back. He was 
an alien master then, and he remains an alien master now. Nowhere 
do the Turk and the Christian look on one another as fellow country- 
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men, as all the inhabitants of France or of England look on one 
another, however distinct and hostile their forefathers may have been 
in remote ages. At the end of half a millennium, the so called 
Turkish government remains what it was at the beginning. The Turks 
remain as they were then, an army of occupation in a conquered 
land. The chief difference is that the army of occupation was under 
far better discipline then than it is now. The early Sultans were all 
of them wise rulers; some of them were, according to their light, 
just rulers. Some of them had no mind to oppress the conquered 
any more than was needful to secure the power of the conquerors. 
Under the great Sultans, the lot of the conquered was a hard one; 
still it was a lot marked out according to certain rules and laws. 
Oppression might go so far but no further; and there was some hope 
in the last refuge of the oppressed, that of flying from petty tyrants 
tothe throne. Under the little Sultans, this last hope has long passed 
away. Read in the letters from Ragusa in the Times what the 
people of Bosnia and Herzegovina suffer at the hands of their petty 
tyrants, and judge whether they are likely to gain anything by 
flying to the throne of Abd-ul-aziz. 

The so called Turkish government, is then, I say, no government 
at all. It has no claim on the allegiance of those whom it calls its 
subjects. Founded on wrong in the beginning, it has kept on the 
first wrong to this day. It has never, even after five hundred years, 
become a national government. It has never, in all those ages had 
any feeling or interest in common with those of the nations over 
whom it has borne sway. It has never done for them even those 
common duties of government which the worst of civilized govern- 
ments does for its subjects. The Turk is still as much an alien in 
European Turkey as he was when the land first began to take his 
name. The Sultan may be our dear and cherished ally, he may be 
Knight of the Garter and guest of the Lord Mayor, but he is none 
the less the chief of an intruding horde, dwelling by force in the 
lands and houses of other men. What kind of treatment it is that 
Turkish rule carries with it, Englishmen may learn from the letters 
from Ragusa in the Times. In Herzegovina, as elsewhere, the causes 
of revolutions and their immediate occasions are not always the 
same. The cause is doubtless the abiding determination of the 
people to shake off the hateful yoke. The immediate occasion of the 
outbreak was of that kind which has been the immediate occasion of 
so many outbreaks, the old tale of the Sicilian Vespers and of the 
daughters of Skedasos of Leuktra. One necessary accompaniment of 
Turkish rule is what the Greek poet sang of in Byron’s day— 


maidwv, TapOevur, yuvakav avjKxerros POopeéa. 


“ Every pretty girl,” so I heard at Ragusa, “is carried off as a 
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matter of course.” It was a specially foul outrage of this kind which 
immediately led to the revolt. The Eastern question then simply 
means whether this kind of thing is to last ; it means whether men are 
to be left under a form of local administration which, when the 
doer of a murder or suspected murder is not at hand, at once puts all 
his kinsfolk to the torture. And all this comes on the top of the 
grinding fiscal exactions both of the local landowners and of the 
Sultan’s tax-gatherers. These last, it is well known, have been raised 
in defiance, as usual, of a distinct promise made by our knight 
of Saint George to the European powers. Something more was 
wanted for the vices and follies of a barbarian palace, and the 
subject Christians had to pay. Men suffering under wrongs like 
these see but one answer to the question whether such things are to 
be any longer endured. They do not take things quite so calmly as 
a writer in the last number of this Review. To drive the doers 
of such deeds beyond the Bosporos or anywhere else may seem “ wild 
and sensational”’ to gentlemen sitting at their ease in London; to 
those who have to endure their presence, the attempt to get rid of 
them seems at once a right and a duty. It is easy calmly to tell 
the Christians of the East that “they have but to marry and give 
in marriage to settle the Eastern question.” The encouragement 
to marry and give in marriage must indeed be specially great, 
as long as those who are given in marriage are likely to be dealt 
with as they are dealt with by the Turkish masters of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

And now I shall perhaps be taken to task for the use of the phrase 
“Turkish masters.” I shall be told that the Mahometan inhabit- 
ants of Bosnia and Herzegovina are not Turkish but Slave. I shall 
perhaps further be told that, even in the other provinces, the Turks 
are really no Turks, but Europeans, descendants of European 
mothers, in many cases of European fathers. I know all this as 
well as any man. I have myself put forward these facts over and 
over again; but I am quite prepared to be told them over again as a 
great piece of news. I use the word “Turkish,” because it serves, 
better than any other word, to express the dominion of men who, 
if not Turks naturally, have become Turks artificially. The 
Turks in Europe are an artificial nation, just as the modern Greeks 
are. That is to say, there is a Turkish kernel and a Greek kernel, 
round which a number of other elements have gathered and have 
been assimilated. Multitudes of men who are not Turks or Greeks 
by natural descent have, in this way, become Turks or Greeks for all 
practical purposes. Nothing is more certain than that, during the 
great days of Ottoman dominion, the bravest soldiers and the wisest 
ministers of the Sultans were hardly ever Turks by blood. They 
were renegade Greeks, Slaves, not uncommonly western Europeans. 
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The tribute of children paid by the subject nations formed the 
strength of the empire. As long as it was paid, the subject nations 
could not revolt; those who would have been their natural leaders 
in revolt were taken from them in their childhood. But renegades 
of all these classes practically became Turks. There were few indeed 
among them who, like Scanderbeg, ever went back to the nationality 
and religion of their childhood. And in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the case is, as is well known, a special one. At the time of the 
Turkish conquest, the bulk of the landowners in those countries 
apostatized in order to keep their lands, while the mass of the nation 
remained faithful. In these provinces then the immediate oppressors 
are not Turks by blood, but men of the same race as the oppressed. 
But this in no way makes matters better, but rather worse. A 
foreign conqueror may command a certain kind of respect which a 
native renegade certainly cannot. In some cases it is a certain 
softening of tyranny when one’s tyrants are one’s countrymen; but 
that rule can hardly apply to the domination of such a caste as this. 
It is said that among the Bosnian oligarchy there are many who 
speak nothing but Slave, to whom Turkish and Arabic are unknown 
tongues, and who are not remarkable for any deep knowledge of 
the Koran. In this there may be an element of hope. In case of 
a revolution the right way, such men may turn back again as easily 
as their forefathers turned in the first instance. But for the present 
they are practically Turks. They are a part, and one of the worst 
parts, of the great fabric of Turkish oppression, and it is in accord- 
ance with all experience everywhere that their dominion should be 
even more galling than that of the genuine Turks themselves. 
Another objection is sure to be made, so easy is it for the advocates 
of wrong to find objections to every movement on behalf of right. 
We are told, sometimes glibly enough, with that kind of ease which 
often comes of over and over again repeating a well-worn formula, 
that the revolt is no real revolt at all, that its chief leaders and 
agents are not natives of the country, that it is a movement got up 
from without, a movement stirred up by Russia, a movement stirred 
up by Austria, a Pan-Slavic movement, anything in short rather than 
a real rising of an oppressed people against its tyrants. These 
things are always said whenever there is a revolt among the subjects 
of the Turk, and there is just enough truth in sayings of the kind 
to make them mischievous. There is no doubt that the movement is 
a genuine native movement ; there is no ground for saying that the 
leading men among the native Christians keep aloof from it. There 
is no doubt that the mass of the actual insurgents are really natives 
of the revolted provinces, stirred up by the wrongs which they them- 
selves have suffered. But, on the other hand, there is no doubt that 
their ranks have been swelled by sympathizers from kindred but 
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happier lands, and that even some of the leaders of the movement 
come under this latter head. So it always will be in such cases; 
and why should it not be so? Asa rule, the people of an enslaved 
district, if left quite to themselves, really cannot rise. They need 
help from without to enable them to do anything. And shall we 
dare to blame the Slave who, under the rule of Austria, at least 
enjoys the common rights of humanity, or the Slave who, on the 
heights of Montenegro, rejoices in a freedom won by his own right 
hand, if he goes to the help of his suffering brother who is still 
under the yoke? To take the analogy which I started before, if 
Hampshire were free and Berkshire enslaved, should we think it a 
great crime if a Hampshire man went to help a revolt in Berkshire, 
or if he even suggested to the men of Berkshire that a favourable 
moment for revolt had come? Between the men of Montenegro and 
the men of Herzegovina there is no wider difference in blood and 
speech than there is between the men of the two West-Saxon shires. 
The only difference between them is that the man of Montenegro is 
free and the man of Herzegovina is in bondage. Is it a crime then 
for the freeman to help his enslaved brother ? Is it a crime to think 
that one good turn deserves another, that, as many men of Herze- 
govina fought on the great day which secured the freedom of 
Montenegro, it is only common gratitude if some men of Mon- 
tenegro fight in their turn to enable Herzegovina to win her freedom 
also? The wonderful thing is, not that some Montenegrins have 
joined the insurgent ranks, but rather that, at such a moment, any 
one Montenegrin can keep his pistol and yataghan idle in his girdle. 
That any one Montenegrin can hold back is a sign of the power of a 
wise prince over a law-abiding people. The traveller in Montenegro 
is almost inclined to mourn that, while the great strife of right and 
wrong is going on below, a single one of her valiant sons should be 
forbidden to share in the good work. But it may perhaps be better 
that those free heights should still remain a city of refuge, where the 
Christian flying from the Turk, aye and the Turk flying from the 
Christian, may seek shelter, and never seek in vain. 

The revolt then is in truth a genuine revolt of an oppressed 
Christian people against Mahometan masters, whether Turks by 
blood or apostates of their own race matters not. It is a revolt of 
men who have made up their minds to cast away the yoke or to 
perish. The conventional talk about reforms is the mere childish 
babble of diplomatists. The time for reforms is past, or rather there 
never was such a time at all. The experience of twelve hundred 
years of history ought by this time to have taught us a very 
simple lesson. The state of things in the European provinces of 
Turkey is one where the evil is far too deeply rooted for any mere 
attempts at reform to mend it. The truth is that no real reform 
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can be made as long as Mahometans, whether Turks by blood or 
not, bear rule over men of any other religion. In so saying, I need 
hardly disclaim any intolerant feeling towards the Mahometan reli- 
gion or its professors. I have, in more forms than one, striven to 
do justice to the Arabian Prophet as one of the greatest of reformers 
in his own age and country. I know as well as any man that 
there are large parts of the world where the preaching of Islam has 
carried with it a wonderful advance in every way, moral, social, 
and political. Towards a Mahometan nation, living in its own 
land, I have no ill-feeling whatever. I have no ill-feeling to- 
wards Persia. The Persian nation gradually adopted Mahomet- 
anism, though, in adopting it, they gave it a new form of their 
own. Persia is really a Mahometan country: the few men of any 
other religion, Christian or heathen, are, in the strictest sense, dis- 
senters. It is open to them to make the same claims, and to fight the 
same battle, as a dissenting minority anywhere else: but they cannot 
claim to be themselves the nation: they cannot call the Mahometan 
majority intruders or invaders. And what is true of Persia is true 
also of a large part of the Ottoman dominions in Asia. The country 
is really Mahometan, and I have no wish to meddle with its Maho- 
metan occupants. It is true that they have displaced a Christian 
population ; but they displaced it so long ago that no practical 
question can arise out of the displacement, any more than out of 
our own displacement of the Welsh in Britain. But the case in 
European Turkey is quite different. There the Mahometans are in 
no sense the people of the land; they are an army of occupation, 
holding down subject nations in their own land. That weld- 
ing together of conquerors and conquered into a single nation, 
which has legalized conquest in so many other cases, has never hap- 
pened in the case of the Turks in Europe, and in truth it never 
can happen. The peaceful fusion of the two races, the absorption of 
the Frank by the Gaul or of the Norman by the Englishman, never 
can happen where the conquerors are Mahometans, and where the 
conquered cleave to their national faith. One of the first prin- 
ciples of the Mahometan religion is that, wherever its votaries have 
dominion, men of all other religions shall be their subjects. Koran, 
Tribute, or Sword still remains the alternative as it was in the days 
of Omar. By payment of tribute, the conquered Christian, Fire- 
worshipper, or Hindoo secured his life, his property, and the free 
exercise of his religion. But he still remained one of a subject class 
in his own land. Then and now alike, he is not only politically the 
subject of a Mahometan sovereign; he is civilly and socially the 
inferior of every one of his Mahometan fellow subjects. What the 
Mahometan law prescribes for tributaries of another religion is a 
contemptuous toleration. If persecution is forbidden on the one 
VOL. XVIII. N.S, 3 F 
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hand, any real equality with men of the dominant religion is for- 
bidden on the other. When such a state of things as this has been 
the law, it has naturally followed that the treatment of Christians 
and other non-Mahometan subjects of Mahometan powers has varied 
greatly in different times and places. Cases may here and there 
be found in which the subject, the Giaour, got better terms than 
the capitulation of Omar gave him. In most cases he has got 
far worse terms. The Turk has everywhere been worse than the 
Saracen whom he supplanted, and the Ottoman Turk has been 
the worst of all Turks. In fact, when it is laid down as a matter 
of religious principle that men of other religions are the natural 
inferiors and subjects of the Mussulman, it is hardly to be expected 
that the Mussulman will keep himself within the letter of any 
capitulation. Where the law prescribes a contemptuous toleration, 
oppression and persecution are always likely to be the rule in prac- 
tice. So it ever has been; so, in the nature of things, it ever must 
be. Let the capitulation of Omar be carried out to the letter 
throughout the Ottoman dominions; the Christian population will 
still be in a state worse than the state which in other lands 
has been commonly looked on as fully justifying revolt. They will 
still be worse off than ever Lombard was under Austrian or Pole 
under Russian rule. But it is quite certain that the Christians of 
Turkey are far worse off than the capitulation of Omar would make 
them, and it is quite certain that they will remain so as long as they 
remain under a Mahometan government. The Porte may make 
endless promises of reform; but, even if it wishes to carry them 
out, it cannot. A Mahometan government cannot, if it will, give 
real equality to the subjects of other religions. If it does so, it sins 
against the first principles of the Mahometan law, and it must draw 
upon itself the ill will—from their own principles, the perfectly just 
ill will—of its Mahometan subjects. One Mahometan ruler did 
give perfect equality to his subjects of all religions, but, in so doing, 
he had to cease to be a Mahometan. If Abd-ul-aziz has strength 
to follow in the steps of Akbar, let him do so, and the blessings of 
mankind will be on him. That would settle the Eastern question at 
once. But there is no intermediate choice between that settlement 
and that other settlement which the patriots of the Slave provinces 
are seeking with their swords. As a Christian, as an Akbarite, 
sovereign, the Turkish Sultan may go on and reign as the Cwsar of 
the New Rome, and the weapons which are now lifted against him 
may be used for his defence against a malecontent Mahometan 
minority. But no reform short of this will answer. A Mahometan 
government may rule well, as far as any despotism can rule well, 
over a Mahometan people. Over a people not Mahometan it must 
ever be, even in spite of itself, a government of sheer force and 
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oppression. It must ever be a government towards which its 
subjects have but one duty, the duty of throwing off its yoke when- 
ever they have the power. 

The Turk then must go or he must cease to be a Turk. As he is 
not likely to cease to be a Turk, it is enough to say that he must go. 
It does not follow that he need go all at once. From Servia he has 
gone already. Bosnia and Herzegovina have given him notice to 
quit, and from them he must go at once. It will be time for him to 
go from Bulgaria and Albania when Bulgaria and Albania give him 
notice to quit also. But Bosnia and Herzegovina have made up their 
minds that they will get rid of him or perish. Which of these two 
alternatives is to take place is the true Eastern question. It is the 
question which the powers of Europe have to settle. No one supposes 
that, if the combined voice of Europe speaks, the sick man whom 
Europe has so long swathed and bolstered up for its own ends will 
dare to disobey. An awful responsibility therefore rests on those 
who now guide the counsels of the European powers. It is nothing 
short of the responsibility of deciding between good and evil. Shall 
the lands which have risen against the yoke be forced down again 
beneath the yoke, or not? To talk of reform is childish. The 
Turk, as long as he remains a Turk, cannot reform. The revolted 
lands ask, not for reforms which cannot be had, but for freedom 
which may be had. It is freedom for which they ask; never mind 
what form freedom takes; freedom from the Turk will be a blessing, 
in whatever form it comes. Be it the freest of commonwealths, be it 
only a despotism which does common justice between man and man, 
in either case it will be freedom to men who have so long groaned 
under the yoke of mere brigandage. One change may be better 
than another, but any change will be better than what is now. 

And now at such a moment as this is it too much to ask that the 
wretched talk about interest and honour and prestige, which has so 
long grated on the ears of all who love right for its own sake, may at 
last be hushed ? As for “ prestige,’ I hardly know the meaning of 
the ugly foreign word; by its etymology it would seem to have 
something to do with the tricks of a juggler. As for honour, 
I know of only one way in which true honour can be won, and that 
is by doing right fearlessly at all hazards. The most honourable 
thing of all is never to do wrong; next after that comes the true 
courage of the man or the nation who, when wrong has been done, is 
ready to confess the wrong and to redress it. Our true honour can 
never demand that we should go on propping up a rotten fabric of 
evil; it does demand that we should undo the wrong that we have 
done in helping the evil cause thus far. As for interests, questions 
about Central Asia or the Suez Canal, I do not profess to be any 
judge of such matters; but if our: Atlantic island has any real 
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interest in them, I suppose that those questions, like other questions 
of interest, come under the head of the eternal rule that interest 
should give way to right and duty. 


GAN’ ci Sixata, tov copay Kpeioow Tade. 


We were told one and twenty years back that our interests were 
so pressing, that the Russian bugbear was so frightful, that we had 
no time to listen to the claims of oppressed nations, even when we 
had ourselves doomed them to oppression. So I would say back 
again, that, when a plain duty calls on us to help the cause of our 
suffering brethren, I at least can find no time for nicely calculated 
questions of interest, not even for counting how near Russia 
may, in thedischarge of her civilizing mission in barbarian lands, 
have come to the bounds of our own distant dominion. I can 
only say that the interests of Russia or Austria, the interests of 
France or Germany or England, must not be thought of in the face 
of the interests of humanity. Happily one specially sordid form of 
interest will now be driven to hold its peace. Europe will hardly be 
called upon to prop up the black fabric of Turkish tyranny in the 
interest of Turkish bondholders in England. The Turk has, fittingly 
enough, played the Turk with his creditors as well as with his 
subjects. Englishmen were not ashamed to lend their money to the 
barbarian, knowing that every penny which they lent could be used 
only in propping up the foulest of tyrannies, and in enabling a 
sensual despot to spend yet more on his luxuries and his vices. They 
lent their money, knowing that every penny of interest that they 
were to receive was to be wrung by the minions of a tyrant out of 
the scanty earnings of an oppressed people. They have their 
reward. The Turk, true to his traditions, has broken faith; the 
pleasures of the Sultan’s court have been found too costly; the 
resources of his victims have been found too scanty ; and the men 
who strove to prop up wrong by gold have found that gold is no 
longer forthcoming out of the abyss of Turkish misrule. 

While I write, the news comes that the deputations from the 
insurgents have gone to the three courts of Berlin, Vienna, and Saint 
Petersburg, to “formulate,” as the telegram runs, their demands. 
Later still come other rumours that their deputations are not likely 
to be attended with much success because the demands of the insur- 
gents ‘‘menace the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” Let them 
ask for reforms, let them ask for “‘ decentralization ;” these the great 
powers may perhaps be inclined to guarantee; but freedom they 
must not hope for. Later again come, one after another, utterances 
for Vienna and Saint Petersburg, each one darker and more mean- 
ingless than the one which went before it. I know not what truth 
there may be in all this. I know not what may be the shape taken 
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either by the demands of the insurgents or by the answer of the 
powers; but I do know that all talk about reforms and decen- 
tralization and guaranteeing this and that is simply childish. The 
three powers can guarantee reform in one way, and in one way 
only; but that is a way which is certainly menacing to the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire. The only way in which any 
reform can be guaranteed is by giving the lands which are to be 
reformed full practical emancipation from the Turkish yoke. Talk 
about new divisions of provinces, about giving Christians a greater 
share in the local administration, even about putting this or that 
district under a Christian governor, is not to be listened to. A Christian 
governor is not necessarily better than a Mahometan governor. A 
Christian who stoops to be the agent of the Sultan is not likely to be 
among the most high-minded of Christians, or among those who enjoy 
the greatest confidence among their brethren. The one thing which 
is needed, the one thing which will meet the wishes of the revolted 
provinces, the one thing which will ease the powers of the thankless 
labour of propping up the sick man, will be to give each province, as 
it demands it, full practical emancipation from the Turkish yoke. 
Thus the Eastern question may be solved. Such a solution is doubt- 
less inconsistent with the integrity of the Ottoman Empire; but no 
other solution can be righteous; no other solution is possible. 

I just now used the words, “full practical emancipation.’’ I made 
the qualification advisedly. If practical independence is to be had 
only at the cost of a nominal homage, or even of a fixed tribute, to 
the tottering despot of Constantinople, I do not think that practical 
independence should be refused on those terms. Servia, I believe, 
still keeps some forms of vassalage, and I have always held it to be 
one of the misfortunes of Greece that she was at once cumbered 
with the trappings of an absolutely independent kingdom instead of 
being allowed to march gradually towards the crown of perfect 
independence. The nations of the Byzantine peninsula must never 
be allowed to become wholly isolated from one another. They must 
never lose the tradition of looking to the New Rome as their natural 
centre. As long as the Turk sits in New Rome, he may well be the 
overlord of all of them, provided his overlordship remains as purely 
formal as it now is over Servia and Roumania. It will be enough if 
the lands which are striving for their freedom are put under some 
government which shall secure to them, if full political freedom, so 
much the better, but at any rate the common rights of human beings. 
Everything else is a matter of detail. The most obvious course 
would be to attach the revolted lands to Montenegro or to Servia, 
or to divide them between Montenegro and Servia. A glance 
at the map will show how near independent Montenegro and practi- 
cally independent Servia come together. The Slave provinces which 
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are still under the yoke are all but isolated from the mass of the 
Turkish dominions ; they form a kind of peninsula of bondage. The 
main difficulty either in attaching them to Servia or Montenegro, or 
in forming them into a third Slave principality, lies in this. In 
Servia, at the time of its emancipation, there were very few settled 
Mahometan inhabitants. When the Turkish soldiers and officials 
had marched out, the land was left wholly Christian. In Monte- 
negro of course there never were any Mahometan inhabitants at 
all. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, on the other hand, there is both 
a Mahometan and a Catholic minority; and, in setting free the 
great Orthodox majority, care must’ be taken not to perpetuate 
wrong, by giving the Orthodox any undue supremacy over the 
Catholic and the Mahometan. It might be feared that, either 
in a newly-formed Slave state or in an extended Servia or 
Montenegro, there might be danger of old wrongs being repaid in 
kind by a dominant Orthodox majority. And again the question 
presents itself, whether an extended Montenegro might not lose 
its distinctive character, and the Montenegrin experiment, the 
experiment of civilizing a small warlike tribe, without destroying its 
distinctive character, without bringing it down to the dead level of 
common European life, is so interesting, and has hitherto been so 
successful, that one is loath to do anything that may disturb it 
Annexation to the great neighbouring monarchy has an ugly sound, 
and I should certainly not advocate it for its own sake, or in case 
anything better can be found. Still it has something to be said for 
it. We must not forget that the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy of 
1875 is not the Austrian Empire of 1865. It is giving it less praise 
than it deserves to say that its rule is better than that of Turkey, 
and that Herzegovina would greatly gain if it were raised to the level 
of Dalmatia. Under the rule of the Apostolic King Catholic and 
Orthodox contrive to live side by side; and under that rule Catholic, 
Orthodox, and Mahometan would have more chance of doing so than 
they would have under a purely Orthodox government. The great 
difficulty in the way of annexation in this quarter is the dislike of 
the Magyars to any strengthening of the Slave element in the united 
monarchy. Zealous Slaves have been known to answer thatthe Magyars 
are Turanian intruders no less than the Turks, and that Turks and 
Magyars might with advantage march off together. But the kingdom 
of the apostolic Stephen can be hardly got rid of so easily as this. 
Hungary and the other lands joined under the rule of her King 
seem marked out as called on to be the leading Christian state of 
South-Eastern Europe. Within the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
even within the Hungarian kingdom itself, there is already the 
strangest jumble of nationalities and religions. And the like 
jumble of nationalities and religions there must be in any considerable 
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state which may arise in South-Eastern Europe. The present union 
between Hungary and Austria supplies a precedent for a quasi- 
federal union, which, if a greater number of states were joined 
together, might become more truly federal. For the King of 
Hungary and Dalmatia to become also King of Bosnia is not ideally 
the best remedy for the evil. But that, or anything else, would be a 
relief to lands which have been so long bowed down under the yoke 
of the barbarian. 

Here are great issues, issues so great that but few of us can have 
any direct control over them. But one thing we can all of us do. 
All of us, far and near, can stretch out a helping hand to the hapless 
and homeless fugitives who have fled before the face of the barbarian 
invader, to seek shelter in the friendly lands of Servia, Montenegro, 
and Dalmatia. Women, children, old men, helpless beings of every 
kind, have fled from the face of the destroyer to throw themselves 
upon the charity of their happier brethren. I, who have seen their 
distress, can bear witness to. its being the saddest sight that my eyes 
ever saw. Not that either private or public charity has been lacking ; 
but it is as when Burke spoke of the victims of another desolating 
war,—‘ It was a people in beggary; it was a nation that stretched 
out its hands for food.”” There are men on the spot, in hospitable 
Ragusa, who are doing all that single men can do; but the cry of 
these unhappy refugees is one which should speak in the ears of all 
Christendom, in the ears of all the civilized world. England is not 
commonly the last in such good works, and the cause of these help- 
less refugees has been strongly represented by the Times correspondent 
at Ragusa. Let me add my word to his. If there ever was a voice 
which ought to go to the heart, if there ever was a time when we 
ought to stretch forth a kindly hand, it is to help these helpless 
victims of a stern necessity. While their kinsfolk are fighting for 
faith and freedom and all that is dear to the heart of man, they can 
only suffer in silence, unless the hand of charity is stretched out to 
help them from every land where faith and freedom and the common 
rights of human beings are no longer things which have to be 
striven for on the field of battle. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 








RIGHT AND WRONG: THE SCIENTIFIC GROUND OF 
THEIR DISTINCTION. 


THE questions which are here to be considered are especially and 
peculiarly everybody’s questions. It is not everybody’s business 
to be an engineer, or a doctor, or a carpenter, or a soldier ; but it is 
everybody’s business to be a citizen. The doctrines and precepis 
which guide the practice of the good engineer are of interest to him 
who uses them and to those whose business it is to investigate them 
by mechanical science ; the rest of us neither obey nor disobey them. 
But the doctrines and precepts of morality, which guide the practice 
of the good citizen, are of interest to all; they must be either obeyed 
or disobeyed by every human being who is not hopelessly and for 
ever separated from the rest of mankind. No one can say, therefore, 
that in this inquiry we are not minding our own business, that we 
are meddling with other men’s affairs. We are in fact studying the 
principles of our profession, so far as we are able ; a necessary thing 
for every man who wishes to do good work in it. 

Along with this character of universal interest which belongs 
to our subject there goes another. What is everybody’s practical 
business is also to a large extent what everybody knows ; and it may 
be reasonably expected that a discourse about Right and Wrong will 
be full of platitudes and truisms. The expectation is a just one. 
The considerations I have to offer are of the very oldest and the 
very simplest common-place and common sense; and no one can 
be more astonished than I am that there should be any reason to 
speak of them at all. But there is reason to speak of them, 
because platitudes are not all of one kind. Some platitudes have a 
definite meaning and a practical application, and are established by 
the uniform and long-continued experience of all people. Other 
platitudes, having no definite meaning and no practical application, 
seem not to be worth anybody’s while to test; and these are quite 
sufficiently established by mere assertion, if it is audacious enough 
to begin with and persistent enough afterwards. It is in order to 
distinguish these two kinds of platitude from one another, and to 
make sure that those which we retain form a body of doctrine con- 
sistent with itself and with the rest of our beliefs, that we undertake 
this examination of obvious and widespread principles. 

First of all, then, what are the facts ? 

We say that it is wrong to murder, to steal, to tell lies, and that 
it is right to take care of our families. When we say in this sense 
that one action is right and another wrong, we have a certain feeling 
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towards the action which is peculiar and not quite like any other 
feeling. It is clearly a feeling towards the action and not towards the 
man who does it; because we speak of hating the sin and loving the 
sinner. We might reasonably dislike a man whom we knew or 
suspected to be a murderer, because of the natural fear that he might 
murder us; and we might like our own parents for taking care of us. 
But everybody knows that these feelings are something quite different 
from the feeling which condemns murder as a wrong thing, and 
approves parental care asa right thing. I say nothing here about 
the possibility of analysing this feeling, or proving that it arises by 
combination of other feelings; all I want to notice is that it is as 
distinct and recognisable as the feeling of pleasure in a sweet taste or 
of displeasure at a toothache. In speaking of right and wrong, we 
speak of qualities of actions which arouse definite feelings that every- 
body knows and recognises. It is not necessary, then, to give a 
definition at the outset; we are going to use familiar terms which 
have a definite meaning in the same sense in which everybody uses 
them. We may ultimately come to something like a definition ; but 
what we have to do first is to collect the facts and see what can be 
made of them, just as if we were going to talk about limestone, or 
parents and children, or fuel. 

It is easy to conceive that murder and theft and neglect of the 
young might be considered wrong in a very simple state of society. 
But we find at present that the condemnation of these actions does 
not stand alone; it goes with the condemnation of a great number 
of other actions which seem to be included with the obviously 
criminal action in a sort of general rule. The wrongness of murder, 
for example, belongs in a less degree to any form of bodily injury 
that one man may inflict on another; and it is even extended so as 
to include injuries to his reputation or his feelings. I make these 
more refined precepts follow in the train of the more obvious and 
rough ones, because this appears to have been the traditional order 
of their establishment. ‘‘ He that makes his neighbour blush in 
public,” says the Mishna, “is as if he had shed his blood.’ In the 
same way the rough condemnation of stealing carries with it a con- 
demnation of more refined forms of dishonesty ; we do not hesitate 
to say that it is wrong for a tradesman to adulterate his goods, or for 
a labourer to scamp his work. We not only say that it is wrong to 
tell lies, but that it is wrong to deceive in other more ingenious 
ways ; wrong to use words so that they shall have one sense to some 
people and another sense to other people; wrong to suppress the 
truth when that suppression leads to false belief in others. And 
again, the duty of parents towards their children is seen to be a 
special case of a very large and varied class of duties towards that 
larger family to which we belong—to the fatherland and them that 
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dwell therein. The word duty, which I have here used, has as 
definite a sense to the general mind as the words right and wrong ; 
we say that it is right to do our duty, and wrong to neglect it. 
These duties to the community serve in our minds to explain and 
define our duties to individuals. It is wrong to kill anyone ; unless 
we are an executioner, when it may be our duty to kill a criminal ; 
or a soldier, when it may be our duty to kill the enemy of our 
country ; and in general it is wrong to injure any man in any way 
in our private capacity and for our own sakes. Thus if a man injures 
us, it is only right to retaliate on behalf of other men. Of two men 
in a desert island, if one takes away the other’s cloak, it may or 
may not be right for the other to let him have his coat also; but 
if aman takes away my cloak while we both live in society, it is 
my duty to use such means as I can to prevent him from taking 
away other people’s cloaks. Observe that I am endeavouring to 
describe the facts of the moral feelings of Englishmen, such as they 
are now. 

The last remark leads us to another platitude of exceedingly 
ancient date. We said that it was wrong to injure any man in our 
private capacity and for our own sakes. A rule like this differs from 
all the others that we have considered, because it not only deals with 
physical acts, words and deeds which can be observed and known by 
others, but also with thoughts which are known only to the man 
himself. Who can tell whether a given act of punishment was done 
from a private or from a public motive? Only the agent himself. 
And yet if the punishment was just and within the law, we should 
condemn the man in the one case and approve him in the other. 
This pursuit of the actions of men to their very sources, in the 
feelings which they only can know, is as ancient as any morality we 
know of, and extends to the whole range of it. Injury to another 
man arises from anger, malice, hatred, revenge; these feelings are 
condemned as wrong. But feelings are not immediately under our 
control, in the same way that overt actions are; I can shake any- 
body by the hand if I like, but I cannot always feel friendly to 
him. Nevertheless we can pay attention to such aspects of the cir- 
cumstances, and we can put ourselves into such conditions, that our 
feelings get gradually modified in one way or the other; we forma 
habit of checking our anger by calling up certain images and consi- 
derations, whereby in time the offending passion is brought into 
_ subjection and control. Accordingly, we say that it is right to 

acquire and to exercise this control; and the control is assumed 
whenever we say that one feeling or disposition of mind is right and 
another wrong. Thus, in connection with the precept against 
stealing, we condemn envy and covetousness; we applaud a sensitive 
honesty which shudders at anythin; underhand or dishonourable. 
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In connection with the rough precept against lying, we have built up 
and are still building a great fabric of intellectual morality, whereby 
a man is forbidden to tell lies to himself, and is commanded to prac- 
tise candour and fairness and open-mindedness in his judgments, and 
to labour zealously in pursuit of the truth. And in connection with 
the duty to our families, we say that it is right to cultivate public 
spirit, a quick sense of sympathy, and all that belongs to a social 
disposition. 

Two other words are used in this connection which it seems 
necessary to mention. When we regard an action as right or wrong 
for ourselves, this feeling about the action impels us to do it or not 
to do it, as the case may be. We may say that the moral sense acts 
in this case as a motive ; meaning by moral sense only the feeling in 
regard to an action which is considered as right or wrong, and by 
motive something which impels us to act. Of course there may be 
other motives at work at the same time, and it does not at all follow 
that we shall do the right action or abstain from the wrong one. 
This we all know to our cost. But still our feeling about the right- 
ness or wrongness of an action does operate as a motive when we 
think of the action as being done by us; and when so operating it is 
called conscience. I have nothing to do at present with the questions 
about conscience, whether it is a result of education, whether it can 
be explained by self-love, and so forth; I am only concerned in 
describing well-known facts, and in getting as clear as I can about 
the meaning of well-known words. Conscience, then, is the whole 
aggregate of our feelings about actions as being right or wrong, 
regarded as tending to make us do the right actions and avoid the 
wrong ones. We also say sometimes, in answer to the question, 
“How do you know that this is right or wrong?” ‘“ My conscience 
tells me so.” And this way of speaking is quite analogous to other 
expressions of the same form; thus if I put my hand into water, 
and you ask me how I know that it is hot, I might say, “‘ My feeling 
of warmth tells me so.” 

When we consider a right or a wrong action as done by another 
person, we think of that person as worthy of moral approbation or 
reprobation. He may be punished or not; but in any case this 
feeling towards him is quite different from the feeling of dislike of a 
person injurious to us, or of disappointment at a machine which will 
not go. Whenever we can morally approve or disapprove a man 
for his action, we. say that he is morally responsible for it, and vice 
versd. To say that a man is not morally responsible for his actions, 
is the same thing as to say that it would be unreasonable to praise or 
blame him for them. 

The statement that we ourselves are morally responsible is some- 
what more complicated, but the meaning is very easily made out; 
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namely, that another person may reasonably regard our actions as 
right or wrong, and may praise or blame us for them. 

We can now, I suppose, understand one another pretty clearly in 
using the words right and wrong, conscience, responsibility ; and we 
have made a rapid survey of the facts of the case in our own country 
at the present time. Of course I do not pretend that this survey 
in any way approaches to completeness; but it will supply us at 
least with enough facts to enable us to deal always with concrete 
examples instead of remaining in generalities; and it may serve to 
show pretty fairly what the moral sense of an Englishman is like. 
We must next consider what account we can give of these facts by 
the scientific method. 

But first let us stop to note that we really have used the scientific 
method in making this first step; and also that to the same extent 
the method has been used by all serious moralists. Some would 
have us define virtue, to begin with, in terms of some other thing 
which is not virtue, and then work out from our definition all the 
details of what we ought to do. So Plato said that virtue was 
knowledge, Aristotle that it was the golden mean, and Bentham said 
that the right action was that which conduced to the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. But so also, in physical speculations, 
Thales said that everything was Water, and Heraclitus said it was 
all Becoming, and Empedocles said it was made out of four Elements, 
and Pythagoras said it was Number. But we only began to know 
about things when people looked straight at the facts, and made 
what they could out of them; and that is the only way in which we 
can know anything about right and wrong. Moreover, it is the way in 
which the great moralists have set to work, when they came to treat 
of verifiable things and not of theories all in the air. A great many 
people think of a prophet as a man who, all by himself, or from some 
secret source, gets the belief that this thing is right and that thing 
wrong. And then (they imagine) he gets up and goes about persuad- 
ing other people to feel as he does about it; and so it becomes a part 
of their conscience, and a new duty is created. This may be in some 
cases, but I have never met with any example of it in history. When 
Socrates puzzled the Greeks by asking them what they precisely 
meant by goodness and justice and virtue, the mere existence of the 
words shows that the people, as a whole, possessed a moral sense, and 
felt that certain things were right and others wrong. What the 
moralist did was to show the connection between different virtues, 
the likeness of virtue to certain other things, the implications which 
a thoughtful man could find in the common language. Wherever 
the Greek moral sense had come from, it was there in the people 
before it could be enforced by a prophet or discussed by a philo- 
sopher. Again, we find a wonderful collection of moral aphorisms 
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in those shrewd sayings of the Jewish fathers which are preserved in 
the Mishna or oral law. Some of this teaching is familiar to us all 
from the popular exposition of it which is contained in the three 
first Gospels. But the very plaifiness and homeliness of the precepts 
shows that they are just acute statements of what was already felt by 
the popular common sense ; protesting, in many cases, against the 
formalism of the ceremonial law with which they are curiously 
mixed up. The rabbis even show a jealousy of prophetic inter- 
ference, as if they knew well that it takes not one man, but many 
men, to feel what is right. When a certain Rabbi Eliezer, being 
worsted in argument, cried out, “If I am right, let heaven pro- 
nounce in my favour!” there was heard a Bath-kol or voice from 
the skies, saying, “Do you venture to dispute with Rabbi Eliezer, 
who is an authority on all religious questions?” But Rabbi Joshua 
rose and said, ‘“‘ Our law is not in heaven, but in the book which 
dates from Sinai, and which teaches us that in matters of discussion 
the majority makes the law.’’ 

One of the most important expressions of the moral sense for all 
time is that of the Stoic philosophy, especially after its reception 
among the Romans. It is here that we find the enthusiasm of 
humanity — the caritas generis humani — which is so large and 
important a feature in all modern conceptions of morality, and 
whose widespread influence upon Roman citizens may be traced in 
the Epistles of St. Paul. In the Stoic emperors, also, we find 
probably the earliest example of great moral principles consciously 
applied to legislation on a large scale. But are we to attribute this 
to the individual insight of the Stoic philosophers? It might seem 
at first sight that we must, if we are to listen to that vulgar vitupe- 
ration of the older culture, which has descended to us from those who 
had everything to gain by its destruction.” We hear enough of the 


(1) Treatise Bab. bathr. 596. 

(2) Compare these passages from Merivale (“Romans under the Empire,” vi.), to 
whom “ it seems a duty to protest against the common tendency of Christian moralists 
to dwell only on the dark side of Pagan Society, in order to heighten by contrast the 
blessings of the Gospel.” 

“Much candour and discrimination are required in comparing the sins of one age with 
those of another the cruelty of our inquisitions and sectarian persecutions, of 
our laws against sorcery, our serfdom and our slavery ; the petty fraudulence we tolerate 
in almost every class and calling of the community ; the bold front worn by our open 
sensuality ; the deeper degradation of that which is concealed; all these leave us little 
room for boasting of our modern discipline, and must deter the thoughtful inquirer from 
too confidently contrasting the morals of the old world and the new.” 

“Even at Rome, in the worst of times. . . . all the relations of life were adorned;in 
turn with bright instances of devotion, and mankind transacted their business with an 
ordinary confidence in the force of conscience and right reason. ‘The steady develop- 
ment of enlightened legal principles conclusively proves the general dependence upon 
law asa guide and corrector of manners. In the camp, however, more especially as 
the chief sphere of this purifying activity, the great qualities of the Roman character 
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luxurious feasting of the Roman capital, how it would almost have 
taxed the resources of a modern pastrycook ; of the cruelty of gladia- 
torial shows, how they were nearly as bad as auti-da-fé, except that 
a man had his fair chance, and was not tortured for torture’s sake ; 
of the oppression of provincials by people like Verres, of whom it may 
even be said that if they had been the East India Company they 
could not have been worse ; of the complaints of Tacitus against bad 
and mad emperors (as Sir Henry Maine says) ; and of the still more 
serious complaints of the modern historian against the excessive 
taxation’ which was one great cause of the fall of the empire. Of 
all this we are told a great deal; but we are not told of the many 
thousands of honourable men who carried civilisation to the ends of 
the known world, and administered a mighty empire so that it was 
loved and worshipped to the furthest corner of it. It is to these 
men and their common action that we must attribute the morality 
which found its organized expression in the writings of the Stoic 
philosphers. From these three cases we may gather that right is a 
thing which must be done before it can be talked about, although 
after that it may only too easily be talked about without being 
done. Individual effort and energy may insist upon getting 
that done which was already felt to be right; and individual 
insight and acumen may point out consequences of an action 
which bring it under previously known moral rules. There is 
another dispute of the rabbis that may serve to show what is meant 
by this. It was forbidden by the law to have any dealings with 
the Sabzean idolaters during the week preceding their idolatrous 
feasts. But the doctors discussed the case in which one of these 
idolaters owes you a bill; are you to let him pay it during that week 
or not? The school of Shammai said “No; for he will want all his 
money to enjoy himself at the feast.” But the school of Hillel said, 
“Yes, let him pay it; for how can he enjoy his feast while his bills 
are unpaid?” The question here is about the consequences of an 
action; but there is no dispute about the moral principle, which is 
that consideration and kindness are to be shown to idolaters, even in 
the matter of their idolatrous rites. 

It seems, then, that we are no worse off than anybody else who has 
studied this subject, in finding our materials ready made for us; suffi- 
ciently definite meanings given in the common speech to the words 
right and wrong, good and bad, with which we have to deal; a fair 
continued to be plainly manifested. The history of the Cxsars presents to us a con- 
stant succession of brave, patient, resolute, and faithful soldiers, men deeply impressed 
with a sense of duty, superior to vanity, despisers of boasting, content to toil in 
obscurity and shed their blood at the frontiers of the empire, unrepining at the cold 
mistrust of their masters, not clamorous for the honours so sparingly awarded to them, 
but satisfied in the daily work of their hands, and full of faith in the national destiny 
which they were daily accomplishing.” 

(1) Finlay, “ Greece under the Romans.” 
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body of facts familiarly known, which we have to organize and 
account for as best we can. But our special inquiry is, what account 
can be given of these facts by the scientific method? to which end 
we cannot do better than fix our ideas as well as we can upon the 
character and scope of that method. 

Now the scientific method is a method of getting knowledge by 
inference, and that of two different kinds. One kind of inference is 
that’ which is used in the physical and natural sciences, and it 
enables us to go from known phenomena to unknown phenomena. 
Because a stone is heavy in the morning, I infer that it will be heavy 
in the afternoon ; and I infer this by assuming a certain uniformity 
of nature. The sort of uniformity that I assume depends upon the 
extent of my scientific education ; the rules of inference become more 
and more definite as we go on. At first I might assume that all 
things are always alike; this would not be true, but it has to be 
assumed in a vague way, in order that a thing may have the same 
name at different times. Afterwards I get the more definite belief 
that certain particular qualities, like weight, have nothing to do with 
the time of day; and subsequently I find that weight has nothing to 
do with the shape of the stone, but only with the quantity of it. The 
uniformity which we assume, then, is not that vague one that we 
started with, but a chastened and corrected uniformity. I might go 
on to suppose, for example, that the weight of the stone had nothing 
to do with the place where it was; and a great deal might be said 
for this supposition. It would, however, have to be corrected when 
it was found that the weight varies slightly in different latitudes. 
On the other hand, I should find that this variation was just the 
same for my stone as for a piece of iron or wood; that it had nothing 
to do with the kind of matter. And so I might be led to the con- 
clusion that all matter is heavy, and that the weight of it depends 
only on its quantity and its position relative to the earth. You see 
here that I go on arriving at conclusions always of this form; that 
some one circumstance or quality has nothing to do with some other 
circumstance or quality. I begin by assuming that it is independent 
of everything; I end by finding that it is independent of some 
definite things. That is, I begin by assuming a vague uniformity, 
and I end by assuming a clear and definite uniformity. I always 
use this assumption to infer from some one fact a great number of 
other facts; butas my education proceeds, I get to know what sort of 
things may be inferred and what may not. An observer of scientific 
mind takes note of just those things from which inferences may be 
drawn, and passes by the rest. If an astronomer, observing the sun, 
were to record the fact that at the moment when a sun-spot began to 
shrink there was a rap at his front door, we should know that he was 
not up to his work. But if he records that sun-spots are thickest 
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every eleven years, and that this is also the period of extra cloudiness 
in Jupiter, the observation may or may not be confirmed, and it may 
or may not lead to inferences of importance; but still it is the kind 
of thing from which inferences may be drawn. There is always a 
certain instinct among instructed people which tells them in this 
way what kinds of inferences may be drawn ; and this is the uncon- 
scious effect of the definite uniformity which they have been led to 
assume in nature. It may subsequently be organized into a law or 
general truth, and no doubt becomes a surer guide by that process. 
Then it goes to form the more precise instinct of the next generation. 

What we have said about this first kind of inference, which goes 
from phenomena to phenomena, is shortly this. It proceeds upon an 
assumption of uniformity in nature; and this assumption is not 
fixed and made once for all, but is a changing and growing thing, 
becoming more definite as we go on. 

If I were told to pick out some one character which especially 
colours this guiding conception of uniformity in our present stage of 
science, I should certainly reply, Atomism. The form of this with 
which we are most familiar is the molecular theory of bodies; which 
represents all bodies as made up of small elements of uniform cha- 
racter, each practically having relations only with the adjacent ones, 
and these relations the same all through—namely, some simple 
mechanical action upon each other’s motions. But this is only a 
particular case. A palace, a cottage, the tunnel of the underground 
railway, and a factory chimney, are all built of bricks ; the bricks 
are alike in all these cases, each brick is practically related only to 
the adjacent ones, and the relation is throughout the same, namely, 
two flat sides are stuck together with mortar. There is an atomism 
in the sciences of number, of quantity, of space; the theorems of 
geometry are groupings of individual points, each related only to the 
adjacent ones by certain definite laws. But what concerns us chiefly 
at present is the atomism of human physiology. Just as every solid 
is built up of molecules, so the nervous system is built up of nerve- 
threads and nerve-corpuscles. We owe to Mr. Lewes our very 
best thanks for the stress which he has laid on the doctrine that 
nerve-fibre is uniform in structure and function, and for the word 
neurility, which expresses its common properties. And similar grati- 
tude is due to Dr. Hughlings Jackson for his long defence of the 
proposition that the element of nervous structure and function is a 
sensori-motor process. In structure, this is two fibres or bundles of 
fibres going to the same grey corpuscle; in function, it is a message 
travelling up one fibre or bundle to the corpuscle, and then down 
the other fibre or bundle. Out of this, as a brick, the house of our 
life is built. All these simple elementary processes are alike, and 
each is practically related only to the adjacent ones; the relation 
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being in all cases of the same kind, viz., the passage from a simple 
to a complex message, or vice versd. 

The result of atomism in any form, dealing with any subject, is 
that the principle of uniformity is hunted down into the elements of 
things ; it is resolved into the uniformity of these elements or atoms, 
and of the relations of those which are next to each other. By an 
element or an atom we do not here mean something absolutely 
simple or indivisible, for a molecule, a brick, and a nerve process are 
all very complex things. We only mean that, for the purpose in 
hand, the properties of the still more complex thing which is made 
of them have nothing to do with the complexities or the differences 
of these elements. The solid made of molecules, the house made of 
bricks, the nervous system made of sensori-motor processes, are 
nothing more than collections of these practically uniform elements, 
having certain relations of nextness, and behaviour uniformly 
depending on that nextness. 

The inference of phenomena from phenomena, then, is based upon 
an assumption of uniformity, which in the present stage of science 
may be called an atomic uniformity. 

The other mode of inference which belongs to the scientific method 
is that which is used in what are called mental and moral sciences; 
and it enables us to go from phenomena to the facts which underlie 
phenomena, and which are themselves not phenomena at all. If I 
pinch your arm, and you draw it away and make a face, I infer that 
you have felt pain. I infer this by assuming that you have a con- 
sciousness similar to my own, and related to your perception of your 
body as my consciousness is related to my perception of my body. 
Now is this the same assumption as before, a mere assumption of the 
uniformity of nature? It certainly seems like it at first; but if we 
think about it we shall find that there is a very profound difference 
between them. In physical inference I go from phenomena to 
phenomena ; that is, from the knowledge of certain appearances or 
representations actually present to my mind I infer certain other 
appearances that might be present to my mind. From the weight of 
a stone in the morning—that is, from my feeling of its weight, or 
my perception of the process of weighing it, I infer that the stone 
will be heavy in the afternoon—that is, I infer the possibility of 
similar feelings and perceptions in me at another time. The whole 
process relates to me and my perceptions, to things contained in my 
mind. But when I infer that you are conscious from what you say 
or do, I pass from that which is my feeling or perception, which is 
in my mind and part of me, to that which is not my feeling at all, 
which is outside me altogether, namely your feelings and perceptions. 
Now there is no possible physical inference, no inference of phe- 
nomena from phenomena, that will help me over that gulf. I am 
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obliged to admit that this second kind of inference depends upon 
another assumption, not included in the assumption of the uniformity 
of phenomena. 

How does a dream differ from waking life? In a fairly coherent 
dream everything seems quite real, and it is rare, I think, with most 
people to know in a dream that they are dreaming. Now, if a 
dream is sufficiently vivid and coherent, all physical inferences are 
just as valid in it as they are in waking life. In a hazy or imperfect 
dream, it is true, things melt into one another unexpectedly and 
unaccountably ; we fly, remove mountains, and stop runaway horses 
with a finger. But there is nothing in the mere nature of a dream 
to hinder it from being an exact copy of waking experience. If I 
find a stone heavy in one part of my dream, and infer that it is 
heavy at some subsequent part, the inference will be verified if the 
dream is coherent enough; I shall go to the stone, lift it up, and 
find it as heavy as before. And the same thing is true of all 
inferences of phenomena from phenomena. For physical purposes 
a dream is just as good as real life; the only difference is in vivid- 
ness and coherence. 

What, then, hinders us from saying that life is alla dream? If 
the phenomena we dream of are just as good and real phenomena 
as those we see and feel when we are awake, what right have we to 
say that the material universe has any more existence apart from 
our minds than the things we see and feel in our dreams? The 
answer which Berkeley gave to that question was, No right at all. 
The physical universe which I see and feel and infer, is just my 
dream and nothing else ; that which you see is your dream; only 
it so happens that all our dreams agree in many respects. This 
doctrine of Berkeley’s has now been so far confirmed by the physio- 
logy of the senses, that it is no longer a metaphysical speculation, 
but a scientifically established fact. _ 

But there is a difference between dreams and waking life, which is 
of far too great importance for any of us to be in danger of neglecting 
it. When I see a man in my dream, there is just as good a body as if 
I were awake; muscles, nerves, circulation, capability of adapting 
means toends. If only the dream is coherent enough, no physical 
test can establish that it is a dream. In both cases I see and feel the 
same thing. In both cases I assume the existence of more than I can 
see and feel, namely the consciousness of this other man. But now here 
is a great difference, and the only difference : in a dream this assump- 
tion is wrong ; in waking life it is right. The man I see in my dream 
is a mere machine, a bundle of phenomena with no underlying reality ; 
there is no consciousness involved except my consciousness, 10 
feeling in the case except my feelings.. The man I see in waking 
life is more than a bundle of phenomena; his body and its actions 
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are phenomena, but these phenomena are merely the symbols and 
representatives in my mind of a reality which is outside my mind, 
namely, the consciousness of the man himself which is represented 
by the working of his brain, and the simpler quasi-mental facts, not 
woven into his consciousness, which are represented by the working 
of the rest of his body. What makes life not to be a dream is the 
existence of those facts which we arrive at by our second process of 
inference ; the consciousness of men and the higher animals, the sub- 
consciousness of lower organisms, and the quasi-mental facts which 
go along with the motions of inanimate matter. In a book which 
is very largely and deservedly known by heart, “ Through the 
Looking-glass,” there is a very instructive discussion upon this point. 
Alice has been taken to see the Red King as he lies snoring; and 
Tweedledee asks, “Do you know what he’s dreaming about? ” 
“Nobody can guess that,” replies Alice. ‘Why, about you,” he 
says triumphantly. ‘‘ And if he stopped dreaming about you, 
where do you suppose you'ld be?” ‘ Where I am now, of course,” 
said Alice. “Not you,” said Tweedledee, “ you’ld be nowhere. 
You’re only a sort of thing in his dream.” “If that there King 
was to wake,” added Tweedledum, “you’ld go out, bang! just like 
a candle.” Alice was quite right in regarding these remarks as 
unphilosophical. The fact that she could see, think, and feel was 
proof positive that she was not a sort of thing in anybody’s dream. 
This is the meaning of that saying, Cogito ergo sum, of Descartes. 
By him, and by Spinoza after him, the verb cogito and the sub- 
stantive cogitatio were used to denote consciousness in general, any 
kind of feeling, even what we now call subconsciousness. The 
saying means that feeling exists in and for itself, not as a quality 
or modification or state or manifestation of anything else. 

We are obliged in every hour of our lives to act upon beliefs 
which have been arrived at by inferences of these two kinds ; 
inferences based on the assumption of uniformity in nature, and 
inferences which add to this the assumption of feelings which are 
not our own. By organizing the “common sense ”’ which embodies 
the first class of inferences, we build up the physical sciences ; that 
is to say, all those sciences which deal with the physical, material, 
or phenomenal universe, whether animate or inanimate. And so 
by organizing the common sense which embodies the second class 
of inferences, we build up various sciences of mind. The descrip- 
tion and classification of feelings, the facts of their association with 
each other, and of their simultaneity with phenomena of nerve- 
action, all this belongs to psychology, which may be historical and 
comparative. The doctrine of certain special classes of feelings is 
organized into the special sciences of those feelings; thus the facts 
about the feelings which we are now considering, about the feelings 
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of moral approbation and reprobation, are organized into the science 
of ethics, and the facts about the feeling of beauty or ugliness 
are organized into the science of esthetics, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the philosophy of art. For all of these the uniformity of 
nature has to be assumed as a basis of inference ; but over and above 
that it is necessary to assume that other men are conscious in the 
same way that Iam. Now in these sciences of mind, just as in the 
physical sciences, the uniformity which is assumed in the inferred 
mental facts is a growing thing which becomes more definite as 
we go on, and each successive generation of observers knows better 
what to observe and what sort of inferences may be drawn from 
observed things. But, moreover, it is as true of the mental sciences 
as of the physical ones, that the uniformity is in the present stage of 
science an atomic uniformity. We have learned to regard our con- 
sciousness as made up of elements practically alike, having relations 
of succession in time and of contiguity at each instant, which rela- 
tions are in all cases practically the same. The element of con- 
sciousness is the transference of an impression into the beginning 
of action. Our mental life is a structure made out of such elements 
just as the working of our nervous system is made out of sensori- 
motor processes. And accordingly the interaction of the two 
branches of science leads us to regard the mental facts as the 
realities or things-in-themselves, of which the material phenomena 
are mere pictures or symbols. The final result seems to be that 
atomism is carried beyond phenomena into the realities which phe- 
nomena represent ; and that the observed uniformities of nature, in 
so far as they can be expressed in the language of atomism, are 
actual uniformities of things in themselves. 

So much for the two things which I have promised to bring 
together ; the facts of our moral feelings, and the scientific method. 
It may appear that the latter has been expounded at more length 
than was necessary for the treatment of this particular subject ; but 
the justification for this length is to be found in certain common 
objections to the claims of science to be the sole judge of mental 
and moral questions. Some of the chief of these objections I will 
now mention. 

It is sometimes said that science can only deal with what is, but 
that art and morals deal with what ought to be. The saying is 
perfectly true, but it is quite consistent with what is equally true, 
that the facts of art and morals are fit subject-matter of science. I 
may describe all that I have in my house, and I may state every- 
thing that I want in my house; these are two very different things, 
but they are equally statements of facts. One is a statement about 
phenomena, about the objects which are actually in my possession ; 
the other is a statement about my feelings, about my wants and 
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desires. There are facts, to be got at by common sense, about the 
kind of thing that a man of a certain character and occupation will 
like to have in his house, and these facts may be organized into 
general statements on the assumption of uniformity in nature. 
Now the organized results of common sense dealing with facts are 
just science and nothing else. And in the same way I may say 
what men do at the present day, “how we live now,” or I may say 
what we ought to do, namely, what course of conduct, if adopted, 
we should morally approve ; and no doubt these would be two very 
different things. But each of them would be a statement of facts. 
One would belong to the sociology of our time; in so far as men’s 
deeds could not be adequately described to us without some account 
of their feelings and intentions, it would involve facts belonging to 
psychology as well as facts belonging to the physical sciences. 
But the other would be an account of a particular class of our 
feelings, namely those which we feel towards an action when it is 
regarded as right or wrong. These facts may be organized by 
common sense on the assumption of uniformity in nature just as 
well as any other facts. And we shall see farther on that not only 
in this sense but in a deeper and more abstract sense, “‘ what ought 
to be done ” is a question for scientific inquiry. 

The same objection is sometimes put into another form. It is said 
that laws of chemistry, for example, are general statements about 
what happens when bodies are treated in a certain way, and that 
such laws are fit matter for science ; but that moral laws are different, 
because they tell us to do certain things, and we may or may not 
obey them. The mood of the one is indicative, of the other imperative. 
Now it is quite true that the word Jaw in the expression “law of 
nature,” and in the expressions “ law of morals,” “law of the land,” 
has two totally different meanings, which no educated person will 
confound ; and I am not aware that any one has rested the claim of 
science to judge moral questions on what is no better than a stale 
and unprofitable pun. But two different things may be equally 
matters of scientific investigation, even when their names are alike 
in sound. A telegraph post is not the same thing as a post in the 
War Office, and yet the same intelligence may be used to investigate 
the conditions of the one and the other. That such and such things 
are right or wrong, that such and such laws are laws of morals or 
laws of the land, these are facts, just as the laws of chemistry are 
facts; and all facts belong to science, and are her portion for ever. 

Again, it is sometimes said that moral questions have been autho- 
ritatively settled by other methods; that we ought to accept this 
decision, and not to question it by any method of scientific inquiry ; 
and that reason should give way to revelation on such matters. I 
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hope before I have done to show just cause why we should pronounce 
on such teaching as this no light sentence of moral condemnation : 
first, because it is our duty to form those beliefs which are to guide 
our actions by the two scientific modes of inference, and by these 
alone; and, secondly, because the proposed mode of settling ethical 
questions by authority is contrary to the very nature of right and 
wrong. 

Leaving this, then, for the present, I pass on to the most formidable 
objection that has been made to a scientific treatment of ethics. The 
objection is that the scientific method is not applicable to human 
action, because the rule of uniformity does not hold good. Whenever 
a man exercises his will, and makes a voluntary choice of one out of 
various possible courses, an event occurs whose relation to contiguous 
events cannot be included in a general statement applicable to all 
similar cases. There is something wholly capricious and disorderly, 
belonging to that moment only; and we have no right to conclude 
that if the circumstances were exactly repeated, and the man himself 
absolutely unaltered, he would choose the same course. 

It is clear that if the doctrine here stated is true, the ground is 
really cut from under our feet, and we cannot deal with human action 
by the scientific method. I shall endeavour to show, moreover, that 
in this case, although we might still have a feeling of moral appro- - 
bation or reprobation towards actions, yet we could not reasonably 
praise or blame men for their deeds, nor regard them as morally 
responsible. So that, if my contention is just, to deprive us of the 
scientific method is practically to deprive us of morals altogether. On 
both grounds, therefore, it is of the greatest importance that we 
should define our position in regard -to this controversy ; if, indeed, 
that can be called a controversy in which the practical belief of all 
mankind and the consent of nearly all serious writers are on one 
side. 

Let us in the first place consider a little more closely the connection 
between conscience and responsibility. Words in common use, such 
as these two, have their meanings practically fixed before difficult 
controversies arise; but after the controversy has arisen, each party 
gives that slight tinge to the meaning which best suits its own view 
of the question. Thus it appears to each that the common language 
obviously supports that view, that this is the natural and primary 
view of the matter, and that the opponents are using words in a new 
meaning and wresting them from their proper sense. Now this is 
just my position. I have endeavoured so far to use all words in their 
common every-day sense, only making this as precise as I can ; and, 
with two exceptions of which due warning will be given, I shall do my 
best to continue this practice in future. I seem to myself to be 
talking the most obvious platitudes ; but it must be remembered that 
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those who take the opposite view will think I am perverting the 
English language. 

There is a common meaning of the word “responsible,” which 
though not the same as that of the phrase “ morally responsible,” 
may throw some light upon it. If we say of a book, “ A is respon- 
sible for the preface and the first half, and B is responsible for the 
rest,” we mean that A wrote the preface and the first half. If two 
people go into a shop and choose a blue silk dress together, it might 
be said that A was responsible for its being silk, and B for its being 
blue. Before they chose, the dress was undetermined both in colour 
and in material. A’s choice fixed the material, and then it was 
undetermined only in colour. B’s choice fixed the colour; and if we 
suppose that there were no more variable conditions (only one blue 
silk dress in the shop), the dress was then completely determined. 
In this sense of the word we say that a man is responsible for that 
part of an event which was undetermined when he was left out of 
account, and which became determined when he was taken account 
of. Suppose two narrow streets, one lying north and south, one east 
and west, and crossing one another. A man is put down where they 
cross, and has to walk. Then he must walk either north, south, east, 
or west, and he is not responsible for that; what he is responsible for 
is the choice of one of these four directions. May we not say in the 
present sense of the word that the external circumstances are 
responsible for the restriction on his choice ? we should mean only 
that the fact of his going in one or other of the four directions was 
due to external circumstances, and not to him. Again, suppose 1 
have a number of punches of various shapes, some square, some 
oblong, some oval, some round, and that I am going to punch a hole 
ina piece of paper. Where I shall punch the hole may be fixed by any 
kind of circumstances; but the shape of the hole depends on the 
punch I take. May we say that the punch is responsible for the 
shape of the hole, but not for the position of it ? 

In may be said that this is not the whole of the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ responsible,” even in its loosest sense ; that it ought never to 
be used except of a conscious agent. Still this is part of its meaning ; 
if we regard an event as determined by a variety of circumstances, a 
man’s choice being among them, we say that he is responsible for 
just that choice which is left him by the other circumstances. 

When we ask the practical question, ‘“‘ Who is responsible for 
so-and-so?” we want to find out who is to be got at in order that 
so-and-so may be altered. If I want to change the shape of the hole 
I make in my paper, I must change my punch ; but this will be of 
no use if I want to change the position of the hole. If I want the 
colour of the dress changed from blue to green, it is B, and not A, 
that I must persuade. 
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We mean something more than this when we say that a man is 
morally responsible for an action. It seems to me that moral 
responsibility and conscience go together, both in regard to the man 
and in regard to the action. In order that aman may be morally 
responsible for an action, the man must have a conscience, and the 
action must be one in regard to which conscience is capable of acting 
as‘a motive, that is, the action must be capable of being right or 
wrong. If a child were left on a desert island and grew up wholly 
without a conscience, and then were brought among men, he would 
not be morally responsible for his actions until he had acquired a 
conscience by education. He would of course be sesponsible, in the 
sense just explained, for that part of them which was left undeter- 
mined by external circumstances, and if we wanted to alter his 
actions in these respects we should have to do it by altering him. 
But it would be useless and unreasonable to attempt to do this by 
means of praise or blame, the expression of moral approbation or dis- 
approbation, until he had acquired a conscience which could be 
worked upon by such means. 

It seems, then, that in order that a man may be morally responsible 
for an action, three things are necessary :— 

1. He might have done something else; that is to say, the 
action was not wholly determined by external circumstances, and 
he is responsible only for the choice which was left him. 

2. He had a conscience. 

3. The action was one in regard to the doing or not doing of 
which conscience might be a sufficient motive. 

These three things are necessary, but it does not follow that they 
are sufficient. It is very commonly said that the action must be a 
voluntary one. It will be found, I think, that this is contained in 
my third condition, and also that the form of statement I have 
adopted exhibits more clearly the reason why the condition is 
necessary. We may say that an action is involuntary either when 
it is instinctive, or when one motive is so strong that there is no 
voluntary choice between motives. An involuntary cough produced 
by irritation of the glottis is no proper subject for blame or praise. 
A man is not responsible for it because it is done by a part of his 
body without consulting him. What is meant by Aim in this case 
will require further investigation. Again, when a dipsomaniac has 
so great and overmastering an inclination to drink that we cannot 
conceive of conscience being strong enough to conquer it, he is not 
responsible for that act, though he may be responsible for having got 
himself into the state. But if it is conceivable that a very strong 
conscience fully brought to bear might succeed in conquering the 
inclination, we may take a lenient view of the fall and say there was 
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a very strong temptation, but we shall still regard it as a fall, and say 
that the man is responsible and a wrong has been done. 

But since it is just in this distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary action that the whole crux of the matter lies, let us 
examine more closely into it. I say that when I cough or sneeze 
involuntarily, it is really not I that cough or sneeze, but a part of 
my body which acts without consulting me. This action is deter- 
mined for me by the circumstances, and is not part of the choice 
that is left to me, so that I am not responsible for it. The question 
comes then. to determining how much is to be called circumstances, 
and how much is to be called me. 

Now I want to describe what happens when I voluntarily do any- 
thing, and there are two courses open to me. I may describe the 
things in themselves, my feelings and the general course of my 
consciousness, trusting to the analogy between my consciousness and 
yours to make me understood; or I may describe these things as 
nature describes them to your senses, namely, in terms of the 
phenomena of my nervous system, appealing to your memory of 
phenomena and your knowledge of physical action. I shall do both, 
because in some respects our knowledge is more complete from the 
one source, and in some respects from the other. When I look back 
and reflect upon a voluntary action, I seem to find that it differs 
from an involuntary action in the fact that a certain portion of my 
character has been consulted. There is always a suggestion of some 
sort, either the end of a train of thought or a new sensation ; and 
there is an action ensuing, either the movement of a muscle or set of 
muscles, or the fixing of attention upon something. But between 
these two there is a consultation, as it were, of my past history. 
The suggestion is viewed in the light of everything bearing on it 
that I think of at the time, and in virtue of this light it moves 
me to act in one or more ways. Let us first suppose that no hesi- 
tation is involved, that only one way of acting is suggested, and I 
yield to this impulse and act in the particular way. ‘This is the 
simplest kind of voluntary action. It differs from involuntary or 
instinctive action in the fact that with the latter there is no such 
conscious consultation of past history. If we describe these facts in 
terms of the phenomena which picture them to other minds, we shall 
say that in involuntary action a message passes straight through 
from the sensory to the motor centre, and so on to the muscles, 
without consulting the cerebrum; while in voluntary action the 
message is passed on from the sensory centre to the cerebrum, there 
translated into appropriate motor stimuli, carried down to the motor 
centre, and so on to the muscles. There may be other differences, 
but at least there is this difference. Now, on the physical side, that 
which determines what groups of cerebral fibres shall be set at work 
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by the given message, and what groups of motor stimuli shall be set 
at work by these, is the mechanism of my brain at the time; and 
on the mental side, that which determines what memories shall be 
called up by the given sensation, and what motives these memories 
shall bring into action, is my mental character. We may say, then, 
in this simplest case of voluntary action, that when the suggestion 
is given it is the character of me which determines the character of 
the ensuing action; and consequently that I am responsible for 
choosing that particular course out of those which were left open to 
me by the external circumstances. 

This is when I yield to the impulse. But suppose I do not; 
suppose that the original suggestion, viewed in the light of memory, 
sets various motives in action, each motive belonging to a certain 
class of things which I remember. Then I choose which of these 
motives shall prevail. Those who carefully watch themselves find 
out that a particular motive is made to prevail by the fixing of the 
attention upon that class of remembered things which calls up the 
motive. The physical side of this is the sending of blood to a 
certain set of nerves—namely, those whose action corresponds to the 
memories which are to be attended to. The sending of blood is 
accomplished by the pinching of arteries; and there are special 
nerves, called vaso-motor nerves, whose business it is to carry mes- 
sages to the walls of the arteries and get them pinched. Now this 
act of directing the attention may be voluntary or involuntary, just 
like any other act. When the transformed and reinforced nerve- 
message gets to the vaso-motor centre, some part of it may be so 
predominant that a message goes straight off to the arteries, and 
sends a quantity of blood to the nerves supplying that part; or the 
call for blood may be sent back for revision by the cerebrum, which 
is thus again consulted. To say the same thing in terms of my 
feelings, a particular class of memories roused by the original 
suggestion may seize upon my attention before I have time to 
choose what I will attend to; or the appeal may be carried to a 
deeper part of my character, dealing with wider and more abstract 
conceptions, which views the conflicting motives in the light of a 
past experience of motives, and by that light is drawn to one or the 
other of them. 

We thus get to a sort of motive of the second order, or motive of 
motives. Is there any reason why we should not go on to a motive 
of the third order, and the fourth, and so on? None whatever that 
I know of, except that no one has ever observed such a thing. 
There seems plenty of room for the requisite mechanism on the 
physical side ; and no one can say, on the mental side, how complex 
is the working of his consciousness. But we must carefully distin- 
guish between the intellectual deliberation about motives, which 
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applies to the future and the past, and the practical choice of motives 
in the moment of will. The former may be a train of any length 
and complexity ; we have no reason to believe that the latter is more 
than engine and tender. 

We are now in a position to classify actions in respect of the kind 
of responsibility which belongs to them: namely, we have— 

1. Involuntary or instinctive actions. 

2. Voluntary actions in which the choice of motives is involuntary. 

3. Voluntary actions in which the choice of motives is voluntary. 

In each of these cases what is responsible is that part of my 
character which determines what the action shall be. For instinctive 
actions we do not say that J am responsible, because the choice is 
made before I know anything about it. For voluntary actions I am 
responsible, because I make the choice; that is, the character of me 
is what determines the character of the action. In me, then, for this 
purpose, is included the aggregate of links of association which 
determines what memories shall be called up by a given suggestion, 
and what motives shall be set at work by these memories. But we 
distinguish this mass of passions and pleasures, desire and know- 
ledge and pain, which makes up most of my character at the 
moment, from that inner and deeper motive-choosing self which is 
called Reason, and the Will, and the Ego; which is only responsible 
when motives are voluntarily chosen by directing attention to them. 
It is responsible only for the choice of one motive out of those pre- 
sented to it, not for the nature of the motives which are presented. 

But again, I may reasonably be blamed for what I did yesterday, 
or a week ago, or last year. This is because I am permanent; in 
so far as from my actions of that date an inference may be drawn 
about my character now, it is reasonable that I should be treated as 
praiseworthy or blameable. And within certain limits I am for the 
same reason responsible for what I am now, because within certain 
limits I have made myself. Even instinctive actions are dependent, 
in many cases, upon habits which may be altered by proper atten- 
tion and care ; and still more the nature of the connections between 
sensation and action, the associations of memory and motive, may 
be voluntarily modified if I choose to try. The habit of choosing 
among motives is one which may be acquired and strengthened by 
practice, and the strength of particular motives, by continually 
directing attention to them, may be almost indefinitely increased or 
diminished. Thus, if by me is meant not the instantaneous me of 
this moment, but the aggregate me of my past life, or even of the 
last year, the range of my responsibility is very largely increased. 
I am responsible for a very large portion of the circumstances which 
are now external to me; that is to say, I am responsible for certain 
of the restrictions on my own freedom. As the eagle was shot with 
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an arrow that flew on its own feather, so I find myself bound with 
fetters of my proper forging. 

Let us now endeavour to conceive an action which is not deter- 
mined in any way by the character of the agent. If we ask, “ What 
makes it to be that action and no other ?”’ we are told, ‘‘ The man’s 
Ego.” The words are here used, it seems to me, in some non- 
natural sense, if in any sense at all. One thing makes another to be 
what it is when the characters of the two things are connected to- 
gether by some general statement or rule. But we have to suppose 
that the character of the action is not connected with the character 
of the Ego by any general statement or rule. With the same Ego 
and the same circumstances of all kinds, anything within the limits 
imposed by the circumstances may happen at any moment. I find 
myself unable to conceive any distinct sense in which responsibility 
could apply in this case ; nor do I see at all how it would be reason- 
able to use praise or blame. If the action does not depend on the 
character, what is the use of trying to alter the character? Sup- 
pose, however, that this indeterminateness is only partial ; that the 
character does add some restrictions to those already imposed by cir- 
cumstances, but leaves the choice between certain actions undeter- 
mined to be settled by chance or the transcendental Ego. Is it not 
clear that the man would be responsible for precisely that part of 
the character of the action which was determined by his character, 
and not for what was left undetermined by it? For it is just that 
part which was determined by his character which it is reasonable 
to try to alter by altering him. 

We who believe in uniformity are not the only people unable to 
conceive responsibility without it. These are the words of Sir 
W. Hamilton, as quoted by Mr. J. S. Mill:—" 


" “Nay, were we even to admit as true, what we cannot think as possible, still 
the doctrine of a motiveless volition would be only causalism ; and the free acts 
of an indifferent are, morally and rationally, as worthless as the pre-ordered 
passions of a determined will.” 

‘‘That, though inconceivable, a motiveless volition would, if conceived, be 
conceived as morally worthless, only shows our impotence more clearly.” 

‘*Ts the person an original undetermined cause of the determination of his 
will? If he be not, then he is not a free agent, and the scheme of necessity is 
admitted. If he be, in the first place, it is impossible to conceive the possibility 
of this; and in the second, if the fact, though inconceivable, be allowed, it is 


impossible to see how a cause, undetermined by any motive, can be a rational, 
moral, and accountable cause.” 


It is true that Hamilton also says that the scheme of necessity is 
inconceivable, because it leads to an infinite non-commencement ; 
and that ‘the possibility of morality depends on the possibility of 
liberty ; for if a man be not a free agent, he is not the author of his 


(1) Examination, p. 556. 
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actions, and has, therefore, no responsibility—no moral personality 
at all.” 

I know nothing about necessity; I only believe that nature is 
practically uniform even in human action. I know nothing about 
an infinitely distant past; I only know that I ought to base on uni- 
formity those inferences which are to guide my actions. But that 
man is a free agent appears to me obvious, and that in the natural 
sense of the words. We need ask for no better definition than 
Kant’s :— 


‘* Will is that kind of causality attributed to living agents, in so far as they 
are possessed of reason; and freedom is such a property of that causality as 
enables them to originate events independently of foreign determining causes; 
as, on the other hand (mechanical) necessity is that property of the causality of 
irrationals, whereby their activity is excited and determined by the influence of 


foreign causes.” 

I believe that I am a free agent when my actions are independent 
of the control of circumstances outside me; and it seems a misuse of 
language to call me a free agent if my actions are determined by a 
transcendental Ego who is independent of the circumstances inside 
me—that is to say, of my character. The expression “ free will” 
has unfortunately been imported into mental science from a theo- 
logical controversy rather different from the one we are now con- 
sidering. It is surely too much to expect that good and serviceable 
English words should be sacrificed to a phantom. 

In an admirable book, The Methods of Ethics, Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick has stated with supreme fairness and impartiality both 
sides of this question. After setting forth the ‘“ almost overwhelm- 
ing cumulative proof” of uniformity in human action, he says that 
it seems “ more than balanced by a single argument on the other 
side: the immediate affirmation of consciousness in the moment of 
deliberate volition.” ‘‘No amount of experience of the sway of 
motives ever tends to make me distrust my intuitive consciousness 
that in resolving after deliberation I exercise free choice as to which 
of the motives acting upon me shall prevail.” 

The only answer to this argument is that it is not “on the other 
side.’ There is no doubt about the deliverance of consciousness ; 
and even if our powers of self-observation had not been acute enough 
to discover it, the existence of some choice between motives would 
be proved by the existence of vaso-motor nerves. But perhaps the 
most instructive way of meeting arguments of this kind is to inquire 
what consciousness ought to say in order that its deliverances may 
be of any use in the controversy. It is affirmed, on the side of uni- 
formity, that the feelings in my consciousness in the moment of 
voluntary choice have been preceded by facts out of my conscious- 
ness which are related to them in a uniform manner, so that if the 

(1) Metaphysic of Ethics, chap. iii. 
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previous facts had been accurately known the voluntary choice 
might have been predicted. On the other side this is denied. To 
be of any use in the controversy, then, the immediate deliverance of 
my consciousness must be competent to assure me of the non-exist- 
ence of something which by hypothesis is not in my consciousness. 
Given an absolutely dark room, can my sense of sight assure me that 
there is no one but myself in it? Can my sense of hearing assure 
me that nothing inaudible is going on? As little can the imme- 
diate deliverance of my consciousness assure me that the uniformity 
of nature does not apply to human actions. 

It is perhaps necessary, in connection with this question, to refer 
to that singular Materialism of high authority and recent date which 
makes consciousness a physical agent, “‘ correlates” it with Light 
and Nerve-force, and so reduces it to an objective phenomenon. 
This doctrine is founded on a common and very useful mode of 
speech, in which we say, for example, that a good fire is a source of 
pleasure on a cold day, and that a man’s feeling of chill may make 
him run to it. But so also we say that the sun rises and sets every 
morn and night, although the man in the moon sees clearly that this 
is due to the rotation of the earth. One cannot be pedantic all day. 
But if we choose for once to be pedantic, the matter is after all very 
simple. Suppose that I am made to run by a feeling of chill. When 
I begin to move my leg, I may observe if I like a double series of 
facts. I have the feeling of effort, the sensation of motion in my 
leg ; I feel the pressure of my foot on the ground. Along with this 
I may see with my eyes, or feel with my hands, the motion of my 
leg as a material object. The first series of facts belongs to me 
alone ; the second may be equally observed by anybody else. The 
mental series began first ; I willed to move my leg before I saw it 
move. But when I know more about the matter, I can trace the 
material series further back, and find nerve messages going to the 
muscles of my leg to make it move. But I had a feeling of chill 
before I chose to move my leg. Accordingly, I can find nerve mes- 
sages, excited by the contraction due to the low temperature, going 
to my brain from the chilled skin. Assuming the uniformity of 
nature, I carry forward and backward both the mental and the 
material series. A uniformity is observed in each, and a parallelism 
is observed between them, whenever observations can be made. But 
sometimes one series is known better, and sometimes the other ; so 
that in telling a story we quite naturally speak sometimes of mental 
facts and sometimes of material facts. A feeling of chill made a 
man run; strictly speaking, the nervous disturbance which coexisted 
with that feeling of chill made him run, if we want to talk about 
material facts; or the feeling of chill produced the form of sub- 
consciousness which coexists with the motion of legs, if we want to 
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talk about mental facts. But we know nothing about the special 
nervous disturbance which coexists with a feeling of chill, because it 
has not yet been localized in the brain; and we know nothing about 
the form of subconsciousness which coexists with the motion of legs; 
although there is very good reason for believing in the existence of 
both. So we talk about the feeling of chill and the running, because 
in one case we know the mental side, and in the other the 
material side. A man might show me a picture of the battle of 
Gravelotte, and say, “ You can’t see the battle, because it is all over, 
but there is a picture of it.” And then he might put a chassepot 
into my hand, and say, “ We could not represent the whole con- 
struction of a chassepot in the picture, but you can examine this one, 
and find it out.” If I now insisted on mixing up the two modes of 
communication of knowledge, if I expected that the chassepots in 
the picture would go off, and said that the one in my hand was 
painted on heavy canvas, I should be acting exactly in the spirit of 
the new materialism. For the material facts are a representation or 
symbol of the mental facts, just as a picture is a representation or 
symbol of a battle. And my own mind is a reality from which I 
can judge by analogy of the realities represented by other men’s 
brains, just as the chassepot in my hand is a reality from which I 
can judge by analogy of the chassepots represented in the picture. 
When, therefore, we ask, “‘ What is the physical link between the 
ingoing message from chilled skin and the outgoing message which 
moves the leg?” and the answer is, “A man’s Will,” we have as 
much right to be amused as if we had asked our friend with the 
picture what pigment was used in painting the cannon in the fore- 
ground, and received the answer, ‘“‘ Wrought iron.” It will be found 
excellent practice in the mental operations required by this doctrine 
to imagine a train, the forepart of which is an engine and three 
carriages linked with iron couplings, and the hind part three other 
carriages linked with iron couplings; the bond between the two 
parts being made out of the sentiments of amity subsisting between 
the stoker and the guard. 

To sum up; the uniformity of nature in human actions has been 
denied on the ground that it takes away responsibility, that it is con- 
tradicted by the testimony of consciousness, and that there is a phy- 
sical correlation between mind and matter. We have replied that 
the uniformity of nature is necessary to responsibility, that it is 
affirmed by the testimony of consciousness whenever consciousness is 
competent to testify, and that matter is the phenomenon or symbol 
of which mind or quasi-mind is the symbolized and represented 
thing. We are now free to continue our inquiries on the supposi- 
tion that nature is uniform. 

We began by describing the moral sense of an Englishman. No 
doubt the description would serve very well for the more civilized 
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nations of Europe ; most closely for Germans and Dutch. But the 
fact that we can speak in this way discloses that there is more than 
one moral sense, and that what I feel to be right another man may 
feel to be wrong. Thus we cannot help asking whether there is 
any reason for preferring one moral sense to another; whether the 
question, “What is right to do *’’ has in any one set of circum- 
stances a single answer which can be definitely known. 

Now clearly in the first rough sense of the word this is not true. 
What is right for me to do now, seeing that I am here with a certain 
character, and a certain moral sense as part of it, is just what I feel 
to be right. The individual conscience is, in the moment of volition, 
the only possible judge of what is right; there is no conflicting 
claim. But if we are deliberating about the future, we know that 
we can modify our conscience gradually by associating with certain 
people, reading certain books, and paying attention to certain ideas and 
feelings ; and we may ask ourselves, “ How shall we modify our con- 
science, if at all? what kind of conscience shall we try to get? 
what is the best conscience?’”’ We may ask similar questions about 
our sense of taste. There is no doubt at present that the nicest 
things to me are the things I like; but I know that I can train 
myself to like some things and dislike others, and that things which 
are very nasty at one time may come to be great delicacies at 
another. I may ask, ‘ How shall I train myself? What is the 
best taste ?”’ And this leads very naturally to putting the question 
in another form, namely, ‘‘ What is taste good for ? what is the pur- 
pose or function of taste?’ We should probably find as the answer 
to that question that the purpose or function of taste is to discrimi- 
nate wholesome food from unwholesome; that it is a matter of 
stomach and digestion. It will follow from this that the best taste 
is that which prefers wholesome food, and that by cultivating a pre- 
ference for wholesome and nutritious things I shall be training my 
palate in the way it should go. In just the same way our question 
about the best conscience will resolve itself into a question about 
the purpose or function of the conscience—why we have got it, and 
what it is good for. 

Now to my mind the simplest and clearest and most profound 
philosophy that was ever written upon this subject is to be found in 
the 2nd and 3rd chapters of Mr. Darwin’s “Descent of Man.” 
In these chapters it appears that just as most physical character- 
istics of organisms have been evolved and preserved because they 
were useful to the individual in the struggle for existence against 
other individuals and other species, so this particular feeling has 
been evolved and preserved because it is useful to the tribe or com- 
munity in the struggle for existence against other tribes, and against 
the environment asa whole. The function of conscience is the pre- 
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servation of the tribe as a tribe. And we shall rightly train our 
consciences if we learn to approve those actions which tend to the 
advantage of the community in the struggle for existence. 

There are here some words, however, which require careful defini- 
tion. And first the word purpose. A thing serves a purpose when 
it is adapted to some end ; thus a corkscrew is adapted to the end of 
extracting corks from bottles, and our lungs are adapted to the end 
of respiration. We may say that the extraction of corks is the pur- 
pose of the corkscrew, and that respiration is the purpose of the 
lungs. But here we shall have used the word in two different 
senses. A man made the corkscrew with a purpose in his mind, and 
he knew and intended that it should be used for pulling out corks. 
But nobody made our lungs with a purpose in his mind, and intended 
that they should be used for breathing. The respiratory apparatus 
was adapted to its purpose by natural selection—namely, by the 
gradual preservation of better and better adaptations, and the killing 
off of the worse and imperfect adaptations. In using the word pur- 
pose for the result of this unconscious process of adaptation by sur- 
vival of the fittest, I know that I am somewhat extending its ordi- 
nary sense, which implies consciousness. But it seems to me that 
on the score of convenience there is a great deal to be said for this 
extension of meaning. We want a word to express the adaptation 
of means to an end, whether involving consciousness or not; the 
word purpose will do very well, and the adjective purposive has 
already been used in this sense. But if the use is admitted, we 
must distinguish two kinds of purpose. There is the unconscious 
purpose which is attained by natural selection, in which no con- 
sciousness need be concerned ; and there is the conscious purpose of 
an intelligence which designs a thing that it may serve to do some- 
thing which he desires to be done. The distinguishing mark of this 
second kind, design or conscious purpose, is that in the conscious- 
ness of the agent there is an image or symbol of the end which he 
desires, and this precedes and determines the use of the means. Thus 
the man who first invented a corkscrew must have previously known 
that corks were in bottles, and have desired to get them out. We 
may describe this if we like in terms of matter, and say that a pur- 
pose of the second kind implies a complex nervous-system, in which 
there can be formed an image or symbol of the end, and that this 
symbol determines the use of the means. The nervous image or 
symbol of anything is that mode of working of part of my brain 
which goes on simultaneously and is correlated with my thinking of 
the thing. 

Aristotle defines an organism as that in which the part exists for 
the sake of the whole. It is not that the existence of the part 
depends on the existence of the whole, for every whole exists only 
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as an aggregate of parts related ina certain way ; but that the shape 
and nature of the part are determined by the wants of the whole. 
Thus the shape and nature of my foot are what they are, not for the 
sake of my foot itself, but for the sake of my whole body, afd 
because it wants to move about. That which the part has to do for 
the whole is called its function. Thus the function of my foot is to 
support me, and assist in locomotion. Not all the nature of the part 
is necessarily for the sake of the whole; the comparative callosity of 
the skin of my sole is for the protection of my foot itself. 

Society is an organism, and man in society is part of an organism 
according to this definition, in so far as some portion of the nature 
of man is what it is for the sake of the-whole—society. Now con- 
science is such a portion of the nature of man, and its function is the 
preservation of society in the struggle for existence. We may be 
able to define this function more closely when we know more about 
the way in which conscience tends to preserve society. 

Next let us endeavour to make precise the meaning of the 
words community and society. It is clear that at different times 
men may be divided into groups of greater or less extent—tribes, 
clans, families, nations, towns. If a certain number of clans are 
struggling for existence, that portion of the conscience will be 
developed which tends to the preservation of the clan ; so, if towns or 
families are struggling, we shall get a moral sense adapted to the 
advantage of the town or the family. In this way different portions 
of the moral sense may be developed at different stages of progress. 
Now it is clear that for the purpose of the conscience, the word com- 
munity at any time will mean a group of that size and nature which 
is being selected or not selected for survival as a whole. Selection 
may be going on at the same time among many different kinds of 
groups. And ultimately the moral sense will be composed of various 
portions relating to various groups, the function or purpose of each 
portion being the advantage of that group to which it relates in the 
struggle for existence. Thus we have a sense of family duty, of 
municipal duty, of national duty, and of duties towards all mankind. 

It is to be noticed that part of the nature of a smaller group may 
be what it is for the sake of a larger group to which it belongs; and 
then we may speak of the function of the smaller group. Thus it 
appears probable that the family, in the form in which it now exists 
among us, is determined by the good of the nation ; and we may say 
that the function of the family is to promote the advantage of the 
nation or larger society in some certain ways. But I do not think it 
would be right to follow Auguste Comte in speaking of the function 
of humanity ; because humanity is obviously not a part of any larger 
organism for whose sake it is what it is. 

Now that we have cleared up the meanings of some of our words, 
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we are still a great way from the definite solution of our question, 
“What is the best conscience ? or what ought I tothink right?” For 
we do not yet know what is for the advantage of the community in 
the struggle for existence. If we choose to learn by the analogy of 
an individual organism, we may see that no permanent or final 
answer can be given, because the organism grows in consequence of 
the struggle, and develops new wants while it is satisfying the old 
ones. But at any given time it has quite enough to do to keep alive 
and to avoid dangers and diseases. So we may expect that the wants 
and even the necessities of the social organism will grow with its 
growth, and that it is impossible to predict what may tend in the 
distant future to its advantage in the struggle for existence. But 
still, in this vague and general statement of the functions of con- 
science, we shall find that we have already established a great deal. 

In the first place, right is an affair of the community, and must 
not be referred to anything else. ‘To go back to our analogy of 
taste: if I tried to persuade you that the best palate was that which 
preferred things pretty to look at, you might condemn me d priori 
without any experience, by merely knowing that taste is an affair of 
stomach and digestion—that its function is to select wholesome food. 
And so, if any one tries to persuade us that the best conscience is 
that which thinks it right to obey the will of some individual, as a 
deity or a monarch, he is condemned d priori in the very nature of right 
and wrong. In order that the worship of a deity may be consistent 
with natural ethics, he must be regarded as the friend and helper of 
humanity, and his character must be judged from his actions by a 
moral standard which is independent of him. And this, it must be 
admitted, is the position which has been taken by most English 
divines, as long as they were Englishmen first and divines after- 
wards. The worship of a deity who is represented as unfair or 
unfriendly to any portion of the community is a wrong thing, how- 
ever great may be the threats and promises by which it is com- 
mended. And still worse, the reference of right and wrong to his 
arbitrary will as a standard, the diversion of the allegiance of the 
moral sense from the community to him, is the most insidious and 
fatal of social diseases. It was against this that the Teutonic 
conscience protested in the Reformation. Again, in monarchical 
countries, in order that allegiance to the sovereign may be consistent 
with natural ethics, he must be regarded as the servant and symbol 
of the national unity, capable of rebellion and punishable for it. 
And this has been the theory of the English constitution from time 
immemorial. 

The first principle of natural ethics, then, is the sole and supreme 
allegiance of conscience to the community. I venture to call this 
piety, in accordance with the older meaning of the word. Even if it 
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should turn out impossible to sever it from the unfortunate associa- 
tions which have clung to its later meaning, still it seems worth 
while to try. 

An immediate deduction from our principle is that there are no 
self-regarding virtues properly so called ; those qualities which tend 
to the advantage and preservation of the individual being only 
morally right in so far as they make him a more useful citizen. And 
this conclusion is in some cases of great practical importance. The 
virtue of purity, for example, attains in this way a fairly exact 
definition : purity in a man is that course of conduct which makes 
him to be a good husband and father, in a woman that which makes 
her to be a good wife and mother, or which helps other people so to 
prepare and keep themselves, It is easy to see how many false 
ideas and pernicious precepts are swept away by even so simple a 
definition as that. 

Next, we may fairly define our position in regard to that moral 
system which has deservedly found favour with the great mass of our 
countrymen. In the common statement of utilitarianism, the end of 
right action is defined to be the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. It seems to me that the reason and the ample justification 
of the success of this system is that it explicitly sets forth the com- 
munity as the object of moral allegiance. But our determination of 
the purpose of the conscience will oblige us to make a change in the 
statement of it. Happiness is not the end of right action. My 
happiness is of no use to the community except in so far as it makes 
me a more efficient citizen; that is to say, it is rightly desired as a 
means and not as an end. The end may be described as the greatest 
efficiency of all citizens as such. No doubt happiness will in the 
long run accrue to the community as a consequence of right conduct; 
but the right is determined independently of the happiness, and, as 
Plato says, it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong." 

In conclusion, I would add some words on the relation of Veracity 
to the first principle of Piety. It is clear that veracity is founded 
on faith in man; ~ou tell a man the truth when you can trust him 
with it and are not afraid. This perhaps is made more evident by 
considering the case of exception allowed by all moralists—namely, 
that if a man asks you the way with a view to committing a murder, 
it is right to tell a lie and misdirect him. The reason why he must 
not have the truth told him is that he would make a bad use of it, 
he cannot be trusted with it. About these cases of exception an 
important remark must be made in passing. When we hear that a 
man has told a lie under such circumstances, we are indeed ready to 


(1) The word altruism seems to me unfortunate, because the community (my neigh- 
bour) is to be regarded not as other, but as myself. I have endeavoured to defend this 
view elsewhere. 
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admit that for once it was right, mensonge admirable ; but we always 
have a sort of feeling that it must not occur again. And the same 
thing applies to cases of conflicting obligations, when for example 
the family conscience and the national conscience disagree. In such 
cases no general rule can be laid down ; we have to choose the less of 
two evils; but this is not right altogether in the same sense as it is 
right to speak the truth. There is something wrong in the circum- 
stances that we should have to choose an evil at all. The actual 
course to be pursued will vary with the progress of society ; that 
evil which at first was greater will become less, and in a perfect 
society the conflict will be resolved into harmony. But meanwhile 
these cases of exception must be carefully kept distinct from the 
straightforward cases of right and wrong, and they always imply an 
obligation to mend the circumstances if we can. 

Veracity to an individual is not only enjoined by piety in virtue 
of the obvious advantage which attends a straightforward and mutu- 
ally trusting community as compared with others, but also because 
deception is in all cases a personal injury. Still more is this true of 
veracity to the community itself. The conception of the universe or 
aggregate of beliefs which forms the link between sensation and 
action for each individual is a public and not a private matter; it is 
formed by society and for society. Of what enormous importance it 
is to the community that this should be a true conception I need not 
attempt to describe. Now to the attainment of this true conception 
two things are necessary. 

First, if we study the history of those methods by which true 
beliefs and false beliefs have been attained, we shall see that it is our 
duty to guide our beliefs by inference from experience on the 
assumption of uniformity of nature and consciousness in other men, 
and by this only. Only upon this moral basis can the foundations of 
the empirical method be justified. 

Secondly, veracity to the community depends upon faith in man. 
Surely I ought to be talking platitudes when I say that it is not 
English to tell a man a lie, or to suggest a lie by your silence or your 
actions, because you are afraid that he is not prepared for the truth, 
becauso you don’t quite know what he will do when he knows it, 
because perhaps after all this lie is a better thing for him than the 
truth would be; this same man being al! the time an honest fellow- 
citizen whom you have every reason to trust. Surely I have heard 
that this craven crookedness is the object of our national detestation. 
And yet it is constantly whispered that it would be dangerous to 
divulge certain truths to the masses. ‘I know the whole thing is 
untrue: but then it is so useful for the people; youdon’t know what 
harm you might do by shaking their faith in it.” Crooked ways 
are none the less crooked because they are meant to deceive great 
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masses of people instead of individuals. If a thing is true, let us all 
believe it, rich and poor, men, women, and children. If a thing is 
untrue, let us all disbelieve it, rich and poor, men, women, and 
children. Truth is a thing to be shouted from the housetops, not to 
be whispered over rose-water after dinner when the ladies are gone 
away. 

Even in those whom I would most reverence, who would shrink 
with horror from such actual deception as I have just mentioned, I 
find traces of a want of faith in man. Even that noble thinker, to 
whom we of this generation owe more than I can tell, seemed to say 
in one of his posthumous essays that in regard to questions of great 
public importance we might encourage a hope in excess of the evi- 
dence (which would infallibly grow into a belief and defy evidence) 
if we found that life was made easier by it. As if we should not 
lose infinitely more by nourishing a tendency to falsehood than we 
could gain by the delusion of a pleasing fancy. Life must first 
of all be made straight and true; it may get easier through the 
help this brings to the commonwealth. And the great historian 
of materialism’ says that the amount of false belief necessary to 
morality in a given society is a matter of taste. I cannot believe 
that any falsehood whatever is necessary to morality. It cannot be 
true of my race and yours that to keep ourselves from becoming 
scoundrels we must needs believe a lie. The sense of right grew up 
among healthy men and was fixed by the practice of comradeship. 
It has never had help from phantoms and falsehoods, and it never 
can want any. By faith in man and piety towards man we have 
taught each other the right hitherto; with faith in man and piety 
towards man we shall never more depart from it. 


W. K. Cuirrorp. 


(1) Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus. 
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Cuapter I, 
THE COAST, 


‘* When creeping carefully along the beach 

The mouth of a green river did they reach, 

Cleaving the sands, and on the yellow bar 

The salt waves and the fresh waves were at war.” 

Morais. 

‘Tis known, at least it should be,” that Surinam, geographically 
indicated by the easterly slice of Guiana placed between our own 
South American possessions on the one side and French Cayenne on 
the other, is up to the present day under Dutch rule; while Deme- 
rara, or, to speak more correctly, the broad British territory that 
includes in one the three provinces of Berbice, Demerara, and Esse- 
quibo, was, till a comparatively recent period, Dutch also. Now I 
had often heard it affirmed that the immense superstructure of 
prosperity raised by British energy on the shores of Demerara owed 
its oft-tried solidity, if not in whole, at least in no inconsiderable 
part, to the well-devised foundation work bequeathed us as a parting 
legacy by our Batavian predecessors. Our form of administration is 
Dutch, so said my informants, our local institutions Dutch, our sea- 
walls are Dutch, our canals, our sluices, the entire system of irrigation 
and drainage from which the land derives its unparalleled fertility 
and we our wealth, all are Dutch; we have made English use of 
these things, no doubt, and the merit of that use is ours; but the 
merit of the things themselves is not all our own, it belongs rather 
to those who first created them and gave them to the land. 

How far might this be true? Colonial success amid the many 
failures recorded and yet recording in these very regions must be, 
every one will admit, a phenomenon, the sources of which would be 
well worth discovery ; and here before me was an instance ready to 
hand, and a cause assigned. Why not investigate its correctness ? 
There was time at disposal, and from Georgetown to Paramaribo is 
no great distance. Besides, I had already received assurance of a 
hearty welcome from his Excellency Van Sypesteyn, the representa- 
tive of Duteh Majesty in Surinam ; and an invitation of the sort, 
when combined with that chiefest of all factors in life’s calculations, 
neighbourhood, made the present occasion doubly favourable. So I 
readily determined to follow up my Demeraran visit by another to a 
region which, while in natural respects hardly differing for good or 
evil from British Guiana, had all along remained under Batavian 
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mastership ; and where consequently the original institutions of our 
own acquired colony might be conveniently studied unmodified, or 
nearly so, by foreign influences and change of rule. 

From Georgetown eastward, an excellent carriage road runs 
parallel to the coast, though at some distance from it inland ; the 
drive is a pleasant one, traversing a varied succession of large estates 
and populous villages, interrupted here and there by patches of 
marsh and wood, till the journey ends on the western bank of a 
full-flowing river, the Berbice ; beyond which lies the small town of 
the same name, not far from the Anglo-Batavian frontier. Here 
official kindness had arranged for my further progress, by putting at 
my disposal the trim little Revenue schooner Gazelle, that now lay 
at anchor off the lower town-wharf, waiting to take me for a cruise 
of a hundred and fifty miles; such being the distance interposed 
between the harbour of Berbice and the mouth of the Surinam River, 
where rises the capital of Dutch Guiana. 

A sailing craft, however small, if in good trim, clean, possessed of 
a comfortable cabin, and under a steady beam-wind, all which advan- 
tages were combined in the present instance, is a welcome change 
from the inevitable smoke, crowding, noise, oily smell, and ceaseless 
roll of the largest and finest steamer ever propelled by engine. In 
the present instance, the crew of the Gaze//e was to a man composed 
of Creole, that is, colonial born, negroes; indeed the pilot’s memory 
reached back to the time when the terms negro and slave were 
identical in his own person, as in the majority of his Guiana brethren. 
Civil, cheerful, and obliging, as the descendants of Ham, despite of 
their ill-conditioned father’s bad example, usually are, they were 
also, what for a voyage like this amid sand-banks and shoals was of 
more importance, good seamen, and the captain in charge a good 
navigator, though a black one. 

“JT would rather by any amount have a black crew than a white 
one under my orders,” is a remark which I have heard made by 
many and many a West Indian sea-captain, lamenting over the 
insubordination, drunkenness, and other offences of his men. And 
in fact negroes, like their half-cousins the Arabs, have naturally in 
themselves the making of excellent seamen, active, handy, and daring, 
besides being far more amenable to the restraints of discipline, and 
less so to the seductions of the brandy or rum bottle, than the average 
material of which white crews are nowadays formed. And should 
our own strangely scattered and disunited West Indian possessions 
ever realise among themselves the ideal “ cluster of small states,” the 
not unreasonable hope of other statesmen besides the romantic 
descendant of the Contarinis, such a confederacy might even more 
easily recruit her indispensable navy than her less necessary standing 
army from among the black Creoles of her own islands and coasts. 
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A brisk wind was blowing, and the white cloud-drift scudding 
before the Atlantic trade-wind over the pale blue vault had in it 
something more akin to a Mediterranean than to a tropical sky, as 
we weighed anchor, and taking advantage of the seaward ebb, cleared 
out of the narrow channel alongside of the low bush-grown shoal 
that lies athwart the Berbice mouth, and bears, in common with 
countless other small islets and rocks of these latitudes, the name of 
Crab Island. The crab here in question is not the dainty crustacean 
of our seas, but the hideous land-crab, known to the students of 
Roderick Random and Tom Cringle ; a monster that may be eaten 
by such, and such only, as are stomach-proof against the unpleasant 
associations of burial-grounds and carrion. Soon the tall, formal, 
semi-Batavian houses of Berbice, and its yet taller market tower, or 
look-out,—for every town hereabouts has within its circle one of these 
at least, to serve for a beacon to the seafarer, and a watch-place 
whence notice can be given in case of fire or any other sudden danger 
threatening the townsmen themselves,—had disappeared from our 
view behind river-bend and forest; and by noon we were afloat on 
the open sea. 

The open, but “not the blue;”’, much less the typical “black 
water” of the deep Atlantic. From the Orinoco to the Amazon the 
aqueous fringe of the South American coast is a shallow, muddy, 
brackish, ochery sort of composition, which overspreads an almost 
imperceptible downward slope of alluvial deposit, that reaches out 
seaward for ten, fifteen, twenty, or even more miles, and bears 
witness to the prodigious volumes of water poured unceasingly, with 
little difference of month or season, by the countless rivers of the 
great Southern Continent into the ocean beyond. As we slowly 
made our way up along the coast, tacking and re-tacking against the 
unvarying trade-breeze, broad gaps in the monotonous line of low 
brown forest, the shore horizon on our left, successively indicated the 
mouth of one or other of these great streams, many among which, 
nor those by any means the largest, equal or exceed the Severn and 
the Garonne in length of course and copiousness of flow. Of the 
latter in particular a further intimation was given by the tossing of 
our ship where the strong river current, felt far out to sea, crossed 
and thwarted the regular succession of waves as they rolled slowly 
on from the open Atlantic, and roughened them into whitening 
breakers. 

From the outlet of the Corentyn, that acts as boundary between 
British and Dutch Guiana, to the mouth of the Surinam River itself, 
hardly anything beside these wide gaps in the forest margin, and 
the corresponding breaker patches out at sea, occurs to vary the 
monotony of yellow waves and level forest-line, that by its utter 
sameness wearies the eye and depresses the spirits of the voyager. 
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“What a contrast,” may that same voyager not improbably say 
to himself, “is the Dutch shore to the coast of British Guiana!” 
There the view by sea or land is not particularly picturesque, to be 
sure ; but, to make up for the want of beauty, we have the prospect 
scarce less pleasurable to the mind, if not to the eye, of a close 
succession of tall chimneys, each with its flaunting smoke-pennon, 
along the whole length of the southern horizon from Berbice to the 
Pomeroon, or near it, proclaiming an almost continuous cultivation, 
and the triumphs of the industry that has transformed a “lonely 
mud-bank, once productive of nothing but alligators, snakes, and 
mosquitoes,” into a thriving, populous, wealth-coining colony. Here, 
on the contrary, not a chimney, not a construction of any sort, over- 
tops the impenetrable mangrove growth of the shore ; scarcely, and 
at distant intervals, does an irregular wreath of blue vapour, curling 
above the forest, tell its tale of clearing and habitation. Whence the 
traveller may, if so minded, deduce the further conclusion of the 
inferiority of the Batavian race to the British, of Dutch colonization 
to English, etc., etc., ete., Q. E. D. 

But this conclusion, like many others drawn at first sight, would 
break down on closer inspection of the premises ; and, first of all, 
because the two coasts, however much like each other when seen 
from five or six miles’ distance out to sea, are in reality very unlike ; 
so much so indeed that neither for praise nor blame can any correct 
comparison be made between them. For throughout the whole, or 
very nearly the whole, breadth of British Guiana, a wide swamp 
district, lower itself than the average sea-level, and in consequence very 
difficult if not impossible to drain, cuts off the available land-strip of 
the coast itself from the firm but distant high lands of the interior, 
and by so doing confines the choicest sugar-producing tracts of the 
colony to the immediate vicinity of the shore, where they are all 
arranged side by side in a long but narrow strip, hemmed in between 
the ocean to the north and the almost equally unmanageable morass 
on the south. In Dutch Guiana, on the contrary, a rise, slight but 
sufficient, of the continental level, has thrust forward the swamp 
region from the interior down to the very shore, where it forms a 
barrier behind which the sugar lands and estates ensconce them- 
selves with no particular background, until perhaps the worthy 
Brazilians condescend to define their frontier, which as yet they 
seem in no hurry to do, and thus remain for the most part out of 
sight of the seafarer, though not out of easy reach of river com- 
munication. 

This invisibility from the sea and those who go down to their 
business in the great waters was by no means an adverse circumstance ; 
on the contrary, it was a very desirable one to the old Dutch settlers 
throughout the seventeenth and even during the eighteenth century. 
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For those were days when many a gallant Captain Morgan, Captain 
French, or Captain Cutthroat whatever, would hail his men on the 
look-out, as their piratical bark hugged the coast on her way to the 
golden plunder of the Spanish Main, ready enough to shorten sail 
and let down the boats, had any tempting indication of hoarded 
Batavian wealth, whether in produce or in coin, appeared within the 
limits of a long-shore raid. But the case was different so long as the 
dense bush-barrier defended what it concealed; and the river 
estuaries, however frequent: and wide, afforded no better prospect to 
the would-be plunderers than that of a difficult and perhaps distant 
navigation up stream, far from their comrades in the ships at sea, 
with the additional probabilities of meeting with a fort or two on the 
way to bar their passage. And thus, throughout the worst days of 
piratic menace, the hoards of Dutch Guiana remained, with one 
exception to be mentioned hereafter, unpillaged, chiefly because 
unseen ; while the more patent treasures of the Frenchman and 
the Spaniard were harried to enrich the coffers, or decorate the 
Pollys and Betsys, of these lawless heroes of the Caribbean deeps. 

The age of pirates and buccaneers is past, and even from regular 
naval invasion a West Indian colony, under the present circum- 
stances of warfare, has little to fear. But independently of the 
mischief-makers, whom of old times it brought on its waves, the sea 
of this coast is itself a troublesome and occasionally a dangerous 
neighbour to the planter and his labours. Whether it is that the 
north-eastern side of this great continent is in very truth slowly 
sinking, as runs the ominous verdict of not a few grave scientific 
judges ; or whether, as I found to be the prevalent opinion among 
the long-shore men themselves, some secular deflection of winds and 
currents yearly brings a heavier volume of water to war against the 
unprotected low-lying land, I know not; but this much is certain, 
that the sea encroaches more and more, and that every equinoctial 
spring-tide, in particular, is signalled by a wider and more perilous 
invasion of the watery enemy, and bears his usurpations ever farther 
over forest and plain. 

Whatever the cause, aqueous or terrene, its effects are only too 
certain ; and a woeful example was soon before our eyes, when, after 
not many hours’ cruise, we anchored off the little town, or, to speak 
more truly, remnant of a town, called Nikerie. The name is, I 
believe, like most of the names hereabouts, Indian, the meaning of 
course unknown. ‘The district, which is also denominated Nikerie, 
lies immediately to the east of the Corentyn River, and is thus the 
nearest of all to the British territory. It contains at the present 
day, as official returns tell us, nine estates, comprising between them 
2,832 acres of cultivated soil. The number was formerly greater, but 
no portion of the colony suffered so much from the emancipation crisis, 
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and the other causes of discouragement and depression, from which 
wealthier and more favoured colonies are only now beginning to 
recover, and that slowly. 

The estates, mostly cane or cocoa, are all situated at some distance 
inland up the river, safely sheltered behind the tangled mangrove 
fringe. Where goods have to be shipped, remoteness from the sea- 
coast is of course an inconvenience ; yet with this the colonists long 
preferred to put up rather than deviate from their traditionary rule. 
But when, at the opening of the present century, the British lion, 
jealous lest so choice a morsel as Dutch Guiana should fall into the 
jaws of the ravenous French Republic and still more ravenous 
Empire, temporarily extended a protective paw over these regions, 
a new order of things prevailed for a time, and an unwonted self- 
confidence took in more than one instance the place of prudential 
caution. Under these novel auspices the seemingly eligible site of 
the Nikerie River mouth was not likely to be passed over, and soon a 
flourishing little town, with streets, shops, stores, churches, public 
buildings, and the rest, arose and dilated itself on the western 
point, to the great advantage of commerce, and for awhile bravely 
held its own. 

But wisdom was before long justified of her Batavian children ; 
and the failure of the foreign experiment—a woeful failure !—is now 
almost complete. It was afternoon when we made the port; as we 
cautiously threaded our way between sand-bank and sheal, before 
coming to anchor, we passed a broad triangular space of shallow 
water, lashed into seething waves by wind and current, where, a few 
feet under the surface, lies what was once the busy area of populous 
streets. Meanwhile the breakers, not content with the mischief 
already done, continue ceaselessly tearing away the adjoining land 
bit by bit. Right in front, a large house, left an empty shell without 
doors or window-frames by its fugitive inhabitants, is on the point 
of sinking and disappearing among the waters that unopposed wash 
to and fro through the ground-floor. Close by the victorious sea has 
invaded the gardens of the neighbouring dwellings, and will evi- 
dently soon take possession of the buildings themselves; their base- 
ment work is rotten with the salt spray. Farther on, a few isolated 
fragments of what was once a carefully-constructed sea-dam rise like 
black specks among the yeasty waters; and the new earth-wall 
built to protect what yet remains of Nikerie has a desponding make- 
shift look, as if aware that it will not have long to wait for its turn 
of demolition. Within its circuit a large, handsome, and solidly- 
built church, now perilously near the water’s edge ; a commodious 
court-house, where the magistrate of the district presides; a few 
private dwelling-houses, and three or four grog-shops—stand ranged 
like the Maclachlans and Wilsons of the famous Solway martyr- 
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roll, resignedly awaiting the steady advance of the tide. The wind 
was high, and the roar of the waves, as they burst impatiently on 
the dwindling remnant of what was once the Nikerie promontory, 
sounded in the dusky evening air like a knell of doom. 

There are many sad sights in this sad world, but few give the 
beholder so dreary a feeling of helpless melancholy as does a town 
in the act and process of being washed away by the sea. The forces 
are so unequal, the destruction so wasteful and so complete. 
Fortunately at Nikerie, however, except for the loss, such as it is, 
of some acres of sand-bank, and as much building material as the 
inhabitants do not think it worth their while to carry away, no 
great harm is being done. Already the situation of anew emporium 
for the sugar and other produce of the estates has been marked 
out farther up the river, and the rise of the level ground, which is 
here more rapid than to the west along the Demerara coast, will 
insure it, with the adjoining cultivated land, from any serious 
risk of Neptunian invasion, for several years to come. Meanwhile 
the spectacle now presented by Nikerie is undoubtedly a depressing 
one to the imagination, if not to the mind; and I was glad to learn 
that it was the only one of its kind on the Surinam coast. 

Here first I heard negroes speaking Dutch ; and I have no doubt 
that they murdered it as ruthlessly as they do the Queen's English 
or the Republic’s French elsewhere. But I will not detain my 
readers with a minute account of the ways and fashions of the 
inhabitants in this Nikerie district, as we shall have the opportunity 
of studying Dutch Guiana life in all its aspects, black, white, or 
coloured, to better advantage farther on. This, however, need not 
hinder our availing ourselves in the meantime, where convenient, of 
the information copiously supplied by his Excellency Van 
Sypesteyn, who was in youth the talented historian, as now in 
middle age he is the active and intelligent Governor, of Dutch 
Guiana. From official documents it appears that the number of 
sugar factories in the district of Nikerie is five, all of them worked 
by steam, and giving an annual result of five or six thousand hogs- 
heads of sugar, besides sixty thousand gallons of molasses, and about 
as many puncheons of rum; to which must be added nearly four- 
teen thousand pounds weight of coffee, and three hundred thousand 
of cocoa; from all which data, we may safely conclude that the 
2,832 acres of its reclaimed land are neither unfruitful nor badly 
cultivated. Yet the total number of inhabitants only reaches 2,346, 
more than six hundred of whom are Coolie or Chinese emigrants, 
the remainder are negroes; here as elsewhere under-population is 
the great stumbling-block in the way of progress. 

It is pitiful to think that out of the ten thousand and more acres, 
all excellent land, conceded by the Dutch Government to the occu- 
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pation of the Nikerie proprietors, hardly more than a fourth has 
been, as the preceding numbers show, brought into actual use. 
Yet it is neither the climate nor the soil that is here in fault. 
How often, not in Nikerie and the remaining districts of Surinam, 
but in St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Trinidad, in almost all these Western 
Edens, nay, even in flourishing Demerara itself, has the image of 
little unpicturesque Barbadoes, unpromising in show, unfavoured by 
nature, yet thriving, prosperous, overstocked, and therefore only 
prosperous because overstocked, recurred to my mind! Improved 
machinery, Coolies, Chinese, are all of them excellent things each 
in their way, but they cannot make up for the absence of that one 
great requisite of all progress, material or social, a superabundant 
native population. But how is it to be obtained for our own three- 
quarters-empty Islands? How for Guiana? How for Surinam? 
Many answers have been given, and more may be given yet; buta 
wholly satisfactory one is yet to seek. We will try our luck at the 
solution of this problem farther on. 

And now our trim little craft is once more on the open sea, bound- 
ing from wave to wave as she cleaves her onward way to the east. 
Sand-banks and mud-banks covered with scarcely more than a fathom 
depth of water, kept us out at a considerable distance from the 
coast; but had we been nearer we should have had little to study 
except a dull uniform growth of mangrove and parwa trees; the 
latter not unlike our own poplars. in shape and foliage. Behind 
this woody screen lies the district of Coronie, almost the only 
quarter of Dutch Guiana where cotton, once a favourite speculation, 
especially about the time of the late American war, is now grown. 
So far as soil and climate are concerned, there is no assignable 
reason why it should not be more widely planted; but agriculture 
and commerce have their vagaries, often not less capricious than 
those of fashion and dress. 

Coronie left behind us, a rougher sea than any we have yet 
encountered gives us notice that we are passing the joint estuary of 
the Coppename and Saramacca Rivers, each the main artery of 
fertile and comparatively speaking populous regions to the south. 

Not far inland by the banks of the Coppename, though shut out 
from our sight by the forest screen, is a settlement bearing the name of 
Batavia; and composed exclusively, exception made, I trust, of the 
Government Inspector and the Doctor, of lepers. A hundred and fifty 
in number, they employ themselves in field labour; have cottages 
and gardens of their own, and as the disease is painless, or nearly so, 
they live on not unhappily their death in life. The motive for 
keeping them thus apart from every one else is, of course, the idea 
that their malady is contagious; an idea wide spread, it is true, but 
unsupported by scientific testimony, and probably due to the horror 
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and disgust excited by the sight of so loathsome a disorder. Salt 
fish, the old established slave diet throughout the West Indies, is 
not improbably responsible in many cases, if not most, for the 
disease; though not contagious and hardly even infectious, it is 
certainly hereditary. Improved diet, and above all fresh articles of 
food, put a limit to its ravages, and give hopes that with proper 
precautions it may ultimately disappear. 

For my part I am not sorry to miss seeing Batavia, but I 
must regret the invisibility of Groningen, where, near the mouth 
of the Saramacca, a colony of European labourers has been esta- 
blished for several years past. It is one of the many attempts made 
at various times to supplement negro by European field-work; and 
has, like the German and Irish colonies of Jamaica, and the Portu- 
guese of St. Kitt’s, proved a failure in the main ; though its inevit- 
able non-success as a farm has to a certain extent been compensated 
by the gardeners and artisans whom it has supplied to the capital. 
Something of the same kind has, I believe, taken place elsewhere. 
Field labour and outdoor life are things, early or late, irreconcilable 
with European vigour, health, and even existence, in the tropical 
new world. Nor are they needed there. Of all which also more 
anon. ; 

A night and a day have passed since we quitted the melancholy 
relics of Nikerie, and we are yet tossing on the turbid waves several 
miles from land. This grows monotonous, and great was my delight 
when on the second evening of our voyage, just as the brief twilight 
deepened into night, we at last sighted, though still at some distance, 
the dull gleam of the light-ship, anchored several miles out to sea, 
off the mouth of the Surinam River. Cautiously, for the shoals are 
many and the current strong, we made for the signs of harbour, 
known even through the general gloom to our pilot and crew, till 
about midnight we anchored in smooth water just within the entry 
of the mighty stream, here over three miles in width, and took 
shelter behind a long low mangrove-covered land-spit running out 
from the east. 

A wan crescent moon hung dimly over the black forest-line, and 
gleamed on the smooth seaward-flowing water where we lay at 
anchor, waiting the rise of the tide that would not take place till 
after daybreak. Not a sign of human habitation, not a sound of 
beast or bird; only the low roar of the breakers outside the bar, 
and the ceaseless flapping of the idle rudder against the sternpost. 
The air was mild; and no fear of marsh miasma deterred the crew 
from taking their rest where they lay, each prone on his face along 
the deck. That negroes always sleep face downwards is a fact long 
since observed by Tom Cringle, or rather Michael Scott of Jamaican 
celebrity ; whether his further conjecture that this accounts for the 
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flatness of their noses be correct, let Darwin decide. Night dews, so 
much and so justly dreaded in many parts of the East Indies, seem 
to be of little account in these Indies of the West; this, to venture a 
guess of my own in turn, may perhaps be owing to the much lesser 
degree of variation here occurring between the diurnal and nocturnal 
temperature. So we waited while our boat’s prow pointed steadily 
up stream, in a weird solitude that looked as if it were the world’s 
outer frontier land, and the great river the portal to mysterious and 
unexplored regions beyond. 

Morning broke at last. The tide turned, and flowed in, while a 
fresh breeze, with a sprinkling of light showers on its wings, blew 
from the east, as we hoisted sail for the port of our destination. Very 
soon it became evident, from the objects around us, that the drear 
loneliness we had just left behind extended no farther than the 
immediate margin of the shore, and that we were in reality entering 
on a region of industry, prosperity, and life. 

What a relief was the change after two days’ uniformity of turbid 
water, with nothing but mangrove-grown mud-banks for a horizon ! 
With breeze and tide in our favour, we now went briskly on, while, 
bend after bend, the river unfolded to our gaze the treasures that lined 
its banks, more varied and more abundant at every turn. Joyfully I 
welcomed first one, then two, then several tall factory chimneys, 
each flaunting on the air its long grey smoke-pennon, silvered in the 
level sunbeams; then appeared glimpses of clustered roofs and brick 
walls through the tall trees planted beside them ; boiling-houses, 
distilleries, overseers’ dwellings; and, not far removed from each 
group, rose the tall gabled roof of the Dutch-built residence for 
manager or proprietor, half screened amid the shades of its garden 
grove. Under a bright sun, mixed up with glittering foliage, 
overtopped by graceful palms, and canopied by the most dazzling of 
skies, even roofs and chimneys combine with the beauty around them, 
and become part of itin their turn. Or else it wasa long row of cot- 
tages, evidently pattern-built, that announced the presence of Coolies, 
Indian or Chinese, and implied the prosperity of those who could 
afford to employ such; while the less regular roof-lines scattered 
amid the thick garden bushes told of Creole or Surinam-born negro 
labour. Or roofs and sheds, but without the accompaniment of fac- 
tory and chimney, just visible among the boughs of what the inex- 
perienced eye might take for a natural-grown forest, marked the 
cocoa estate, scarce less lucrative in Surinam than the cane-field; or 
perhaps it is a wide green expanse of plantain leaves—colossal 
plantains these—or the belfry of a Moravian school-house, that 
shows over the bank; canoes, too—some mere hollowed tree-trunks, 
some of larger construction—covered barges, six-oar pleasure- 


boats, sloops with shoulder-of-mutton sails, become more and more 
frequent. 
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So we sailed on, and before long came on one of the grandest 
sights that nature affords, the junction of two mighty rivers. For 
here, at a distance of some eight or nine miles from the sea, the 
Surinam and the Commeweyne Rivers meet together; the former 
from the south, the latter from the east. It was on their united 
waters that we had sailed thus far. The Surinam, which has, like 
the Demerara, given its name to an entire region, is navigable by 
vessels drawing ten feet of water for a distance of about one hundred 
miles up stream; higher yet, rocks and rapids permit only canoes to 
pass. Its sources lie hid among the forests of the equatorial mountain 
land that forms the watershed of the valley of the Amazon, four or 
five degrees farther still to the south; its breadth for the last forty 
miles, before junction with the Commeweyne, averages above half a 
nile, its depth from thirty to sixty feet. It is the main artery of the 
colony, which indeed was for many years limited to the immediate 
neighbourhood of its banks. The Commeweyne, of shorter course, 
but here, at the junction point, little if at all inferior in breadth 
and depth to the Surinam itself, runs on an inland parallel with 
the eastern coast for a distance of some forty miles; farther up a 
number of smaller rivers—the Cottica, the Perica, and others— 
deep, though narrow streams, unite their waters to form the main 
trunk. 

On the point which divides the two great rivers, a Hindoo ruler of 
the good old times, and before the unkind interference of a low-caste 
government had, Paul-like, commanded widows rather to marry 
than to burn, would doubtless have erected a graceful temple, and 
consecrated the spot to the decorous performance of Suttee. Dutch 
governors, a more practical style of men, utilized the spot by erecting 
on it the fortress of New Amsterdam. Its first stone was laid in 
1734, shortly after the plundering exploits of Cassard and the 
French squadron; its object was evidently the protection of the 
capital from any repetitions of the like visits in future. But though 
Paramaribo, and New Amsterdam too, have since that date twice 
received French, twice English masters within their walls, it has so 
happened that the Fort guns have never had occasion to pour forth 
any more deadly fire than that of a signal or a salute; treaties having 
in later times subjected the colony to those changes that hard fight- 
ing brought about in former days. However, the position of New 
Amsterdam is well chosen, the works strong; and should any future 
age raise up against the Dutch colonies a new Cassard, he would find 
in the batteries enough, and more than enough, to render a bucca- 
neering excursion up to Paramaribo by no means so easy a business 
as of yore. 

We saluted the national flag, and passing close under a very 
respectable battery, exchanged a few words of amicable Dutch with 
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a subaltern, who, at the sight of our Government pennon, had 
hastened down for inquiry to the water’s edge. Exempted by his 
courtesy—a courtesy I haye never found wanting in any of his 
Batavian comrades—from the delays of an inspectorial visit, we 
continued our course due south, up the Surinam River; but the 
breeze had died away, and it was near noon when, after about eight 
miles of slow progress between banks and scenes much like those 
already described, but with a continually increasing denseness of 
estates and cultivation on either side, we approached the capital. 
Gardens, too, small dwelling-houses, and crowded cottages rose 
thicker and thicker into view, a tall Flemish-looking tower glittered 
in the sun, and at last, rounding an abrupt fort-crowned promontory 
on the left river bank, we cast anchor opposite the river quay and 
town-hall of Paramaribo. 


Cuapter II. 
“In the afternoon they came unto a land 


In which it seemed always afternoon.” 
TENNYSON. 


Ir was not afternoon, in fact it was forenoon, and the sun, though 
mounted high, had not yet throned himself in his meridian tower, 
when, accompanied by those who had come to meet and welcome my 
arrival, I mounted a red brick flight of steps, leading from the 
water’s edge up to the raised quay, and found myself on the threshold 
of the capital of Dutch Surinam. Yet there was something in the 
atmosphere that can only be described as post-meridian ; an influence 
extending over everything around, town and people alike ; nor post- 
meridian only, but distinctly lotophagous, befitting the lotus-eating 
capital of a lotus-eating land, very calm and still, yet very comfort- 
able and desirable withal. 

For what regards the material atmosphere, its heavy warmth even 
at so early an hour as ten or eleven of the morning need excite no 
surprise. Paramaribo stands on the South American map at little 
more than five and a half degrees north of the Equator, and the 
Equator here crosses the immense breadth of the moist plains, 
brimming river-meshes, and dense forests, that constitute nine- 
tenths of the Guianas and Brazil. Fifteen miles at least in a straight 
line, removed ‘from the nearest coast, and cut off from the very 
limited sea-breeze of the tropics by intervening belts of plantation 
and thick wood, the air of Paramaribo is not that of wind-swept 
Barbadoes, or dry Antigua, but that of the moistest among all 
Equatorial continents; and may best be likened to the air of an 
orchid-house at Kew and that of a Turkish bath combined. Not, 
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be it well understood, a dry-heated pseudo-Turkish bath of the 
European kind, but a genuine Hammam of Damascus or Constan- 
tinople. In such an atmosphere Ulysses himself and his crew must, 
after a very short stay, have betaken themselves, in company with 
the nafives, to lotus-eating ; it is a duty imposed by the climate, and 
there are many less agreeable duties in the world elsewhere. 

Not that the climate is unhealthy ; quite the reverse. That tall, 
large-made, elderly European gentleman, in a light grey suit, who, 
parasol in hand, grandly saunters by, evidently does so not from any 
want of vigour either in mind or limb, but because a sauntering step 
is more congenial to the place than a brisk one. Those sleek, stout, 
comfortable, glossy negroes loitering in sun or shade appear, and are 
in fact equal, did the occasion require it, to any exertion of which 
human muscle is capable: they are doing nothing in particular, 
because nothing in particular is just now the proper thing to do. 
The town itself, its tall houses, its wide streets, its gardens, its 
squares, its shady avenues, its lofty watch-tower, its tree-embosomed 
palace, its shrub-embosomed cottages—each and every particular of 
the scene, animate or inanimate, is stamped with the same character. 
“Take life easy,” seems the lesson they all alike inculcate; and the 
lesson is a popular one, soon learnt and steadily practised on every 
hand. 

But appearances, however real for what regards the surface of 
which they are part, may yet be very deceptive, if reasoned from 
unconditionally to what exists beneath them; and a town that 
numbers more than twenty-two thousand inhabitants, itself the 
capital of the colony that yearly exports to the average value of a 
third of a million sterling, cannot be wholly peopled by dreamy 
lotus-eaters, delicious lotus-eaters only; nor can the sole occupa- 
tion of the dwellers in city or field be lotus-eating, either physical or 
moral. 

The solid and underlying fact of Paramaribo is that amid this 
atmosphere, and on this segment of the great Guiana Delta, have 
planted themselves and taken root, no longer exotic but indigenous, 
the same Dutch industry, Dutch perseverance, and Dutch good sense, 
that of old turned the sandy swamps of the Batavian Delta into a 
flower-garden, and erected the Venice of the north on the storm- 
swept shores of the Zuider-Zee. Surinam, rightly understood, is only 
Holland under another sky; Paramaribo is Amsterdam by other 
waters; the colouring and toning of the picture may indeed be 
Equatorial Creole, but the lines and grouping are those of the 
Netherlands school and no other. 

This it is that gives to Paramaribo its twofold character, at once 
European and tropical, Dutch and Creole ; a blending of opposites, a 
dual uniformity, an aspect that when first beheld leaves on the mind 
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an impression bordering on unreality, as if place and people were 
imaged in a hot picturesque dream. Yet Paramaribo is no dream, 
nor its inhabitants dream shapes ; very much the contrary. In fact 
no capital town throughout the West Indies, no offspring of European 
stem, French, English, Danish, or even Spanish, so genuinely, so 
truthfully represents the colony to which it belongs as Dutch Para- 
maribo. Contrary examples are easily adduced. Thus, for instance, 
Jamaica is pre-eminently the land of English country gentlemen, of 
magistrates, landlords, farmers; in tone, ways, and life, it is an 
English country district ; while Demerara is in no small measure an 
English, or rather, I should say, a Scotch manufacturing district ; 
Barbadoes an English parish (Little Pedlington its satirists, of whom 
I beg to state that I am not one, would call it), magnified into an 
island. But neither Jamaica, nor Demerara, nor Barbadoes, possesses 
a correct epitome of itself in Kingston, Georgetown, or even Bridge- 
town ; each of these three seaports has a character of its own, distinct 
from, and in some respects opposed to, the colony at large. This is 
due to many causes; and most of all to the “mixed multitude” of 
trade, the camp-followers of enterprise, who, under whatever banner 
they congregate, acknowledge in heart and life no flag but that of 
individual self-interest. These are they who, muster strongest in the 
generality of colonial towns, especially seaports ; and tinge, if they 
do not absolutely colour, the places of their resort. And thus from 
the merest port of call along these shores, where the “ condottieri ” 
element is at its maximum, to Georgetown, where it is decidedly at 
its minimum, a something of a restless, makeshift, egoistic, ‘‘ cheap- 
jack ” admixture obscures, or at least jars with the public-spirited 
nationality, unsettles the population, debases the buildings, ungroups 
the unity, and deforms the beauty of place and site. 

With Paramaribo it is otherwise. The broad straight streets, 
flanked with spacious and lofty houses, shaded by carefully-planted 
avenues, adorned with public buildings that Scheveningen or the 
Hague need not blush to own, and trim almost as the waysides of 
Brock ; the Governor’s residence, a miniature palace for elegance 
of style and stately appearance; the spacious masonic lodge, 
“Concordia,” where a grand orient himself—I speak as a profane, 
and if the term be incorrect apologize—might hold his assembly ; 
the seemly synagogues, Dutch the one, Portuguese the other, the 
decorous if somewhat heavy-built churches, Reformed and Lutheran, 
the lighter-constructed but more spacious establishments, Moravian 
and Catholic, the lofty town-hall with its loftier tower, that from 
a hundred and twenty feet of height looks down over fort and river, 
the court-house hard by, the noble military hospital, with its wide 
verandahs, open staircases, and cool halls, the strong-built} fort and 
barracks, the theatre, the club-house, the many other buildings of 
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public use and ornament, all these are Dutch in appearance and 
character ; all expressive of the eleven provinces, though chiefly of 
Zealand and the steady purpose of her sons. The well-planned and 
carefully-kept canals that intersect the town in every direction, the 
neat bridges, the broad river-side quays, the trim gardens, the 
decent cemeteries ; the entire order and disposition of the place, tell 
the same tale; witness to the same founders ; reflect the same image, 
true to its original on the north sea-coast; all tell of settled order 
and tasteful method. 

The site was well chosen. The Surinam, here a tidal river of 
nearly a mile broad, flows past a slightly raised plateau of sand and 
gravel mixed with “caddy,” a compound of finely-broken fragments 
of shell and coral, extending for some distance along the left or west 
-bank. The general elevation of the ground is about sixteen feet 
above low-water level, enough to insure it from being overflowed in 
the rainy seasons, or by the highest tides. Several streams, improved 
by Dutch industry into canals, intersect this level; one of them 
connects the waters of the Surinam with those of the Saramacca 
farther west ; all are tidal in their ebb and flow. Drainage is thus 
rendered easy; and now that the low bush and scrub, the natural 
growth of every South American soil, however light, has been cleared 
away, the citizens of Paramaribo may securely boast that throughout 
the entire extent of Guiana, from the Orinoco to the Amazon, no 
healthier town than theirs is to be found. 

This healthiness is, however, in great measure due to their own 
exertions ; and above all to the good sense that presided over the 
construction of the tewn. When the true founder of town and colony 
alike, Cornelius van Aerssen, Lord of Sommelsdyk, and the fifth 
Governor of Dutch Guiana, landed on these shores in 1683, Para- 
maribo, so he wrote, consisted of only ‘twenty-seven dwellings, 
more than half of which were grog-shops,” and close to it the Fort 
of Zeelandia, so named after its builders, the intrepid Zeelanders, who 
had already repelled more than one Indian or English assault from 
its walls. But under the vigorous administration of Sommelsdyk 
the rapidly rising prosperity of the colony was reflected in the town 
itself, that henceforth grew and prospered year by year. Its records 
describe it in 1750 as already covering one half of its present extent ; 
and in 1790 the number of houses within its circuit exceeded a 
thousand ; till about the beginning of the present century, the addi- 
tion of the extensive suburb of “Combe,” on the north side, brought 
it up to its actual limits. Then followed a long and dreary period 
of colonial depression, general indeed throughout the West Indies, 
but nowhere, Jamaica perhaps excepted, greater than in Surinam ; 
where the uncertainty consequent on a reiterated change of masters, 
French, English, and Dutch, helped to depreciate the already declin- 
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ing value of estates and produce in this part of the world. Mis- 
fortunes never come singly ; and while the colony at large suffered, 
Paramaribo in particular, ravaged by two severe conflagrations, the 
one in 1821, and the other in 1832, presented a melancholy spectacle 
of unrepaired ruins, and abandoned suburbs. Between 1840 and 
1860 things were at their worst, both for colony and capital. Then 
came the turn; the shock of emancipation passed, its benefits remained, 
town and country alike revived together; houses were rebuilt; 
suburbs re-populated; and of her past wounds the Paramaribo of 
our day now scarcely shows a scar. The number of her inhabitants, 
reckoned at barely sixteen thousand in 1854, at present exceeds 
twenty-two thousand ; thus showing an increase of six thousand in 
the course of the last twenty years only. 

“ A goodly city is this Antium ;”’ but during the hot hours of the 
day, that is, from eight or at latest nine in the morning till pretty 
near sunset, I would not willingly incur the responsibility of sending 
a friend or even an enemy, unless he happened to be a mortal one, 
on a sight-seeing stroll through the streets of Paramaribo. Carriages 
or riding horses there are few to be found in the town, and none at 
all for hire; negro carts are plenty, to be sure, and negro mules too, 
but the former, independently of other considerations, are jolting 
conveyances, the latter a hard-mouthed stiff-necked generation; and 
neither adapted to the furtherance of European locomotion, whether 
on pleasure or business. As to walking exercise under this equatorial 
sun, it might possibly be an agreeable recreation for a salamander, but 
hardly for any other creature. It is true that shade may be found 
even in the hottest hours of perpendicular noon ; and when the sun 
has fairly beaten you, as he will in less than five minutes, from the 
field, you may take refuge, if you choose, under the broad-leaved, 
glistering, umbrella-like almond-trees, so called from a superficial 
resemblance between the kernels of their fruit and those of the 
almond, but neither in foliage nor growth having the most distant 
likeness to the European tree of that name, which Dutch forethought 
has kindly planted all along the river quay. There, in company 
with any number of ragged black loungers, you may improve your 
leisure by watching the great barges as they float leisurely along the 
tide, bearing their neatly protected loads of sugar, cocoa, or other 
plantation produce for the cargo-ships, that wait off the town 
“ stellings,’ or wharfs, patiently moored day by day, with so little 
bustle or movement of life about them, that you wonder whether 
their crews have not all by common consent abandoned them, and 
gone off to join a lotus-eating majority on shore. Or if you are 
driven to seek refuge while wandering through the interior of the 
town, the great broad streets, all mathematically straight, will offer 
you the shelter of their noble avenues, where tamarind, mahogany, 
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sand-box, or other leafy trees, planted with Batavian regularity, cast 
down a long black streak of shade on the glaring whiteness of the 
highway ; or you may rest, if so inclined, beside some well in one of 
the many rectangular spaces left open for the sake of air or orna- 
ment, here and there in the very heart of the town, like squares in 
London, but without the soot. 

One such green oasis contains half-hidden amid its trees the hand- 
some Portuguese synagogue, of recent construction; another the 
Dutch, less showy but more substantial, as befits the old standing 
and wealth of the worshippers within its walls, and the memory of 
Samuel Cohen Nassy, its talented founder, the Surinam Joshua of his 
tribe when they camped, two centuries ago, on the banks of their 
newly-acquired Jordan. A third “square ”—I use the inappro- 
priate word for want of a better in our own language; but the 
French “ place” or Arab “meidan” would more correctly express 
the thing—boasts the presence of the Dutch Reformed Church (the 
building, I mean), a model of heavy propriety, suggestive of pew- 
openers and the Hundredth Psalm, Old Tune; while a fourth has 
in its enclosure the flimsy, showy construction that does appro- 
priate duty for the gaudy rites of Rome. A fifth has for its centre- 
piece the Lutheran place of worship; a sixth, the Moravian ; and so 
forth. But whatever be the gods within, the surroundings of every 
temple are of a kind in which Mr. Tylor could legitimately discern 
something of a “survival” of Tree worship and the “ groves” of 
old—a sensible survival in these sun-lorded equatorial regions. 
Select, then, your city of refuge where you will; but except it he by 
chance some stray black policeman, whom an unusual and utterly 
heroic sense of duty keeps awake and on his beat, or a few dust- 
sprinkled ebony children, too young as yet to appreciate the impro- 
priety of being up and alive at this hour—you yourself, and the 
ungainly Johnny-crows that here, as at Kingston, do an acknow- 
ledged share of the street-cleaning business, will be the only animal 
specimens discernible among this profusion of vegetable life. For 
these shade-spots, with all their cool, are delusive in their promise— 
they are mere islets plunged amid an overwhelming ocean of light 
and heat ; and flesh, however solid, though protected by them from 
actual combustion in the furnace around, must soon thaw and resolve 
itself into a dew under the influence of the reflected glare. 

Better take example, as indeed it is the traveller’s wisdom to do in 
any latitude, whether tropical or arctic, from the natives of the land, 
and like them retire, after a substantial one-o’clock breakfast, 
luncheon, or dinner—since any of these three designations may be 
fairly applied to the meal in question—to an easy undress and quiet 
slumber till four or later have “chappit” in the afternoon. In- 
doors you will find it cool enough. The house-walls, though of 
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wood, at least throughout the upper stories, are solidly constructed, 
and are further protected from the heat by any amount of verandahs 
outside, which, in true Dutch taste, are not rarely dissembled under 
the architectural appearance of porticos. The house-roofs are 
highly pitched, and an airy attic intervenes between them and the 
habitation below ; the windows, too, are well furnished with jalousies 
and shutters, and the bedrooms are most often up two flights of 
stairs, occasionally three. If, under circumstances like these, you 
cannot keep cool, especially when you have nothing else on earth to 
do, you have only yourself, not the climate, to blame. Such at any 
rate is the opinion, confirmed by practice, of the colonists universally, 
European or Creole, white or coloured; and as they have, in fact, 
been up and at work each in his particular line of business ever 
since earliest dawn, it would be hard to grudge them their stated 
and, for the matter of that, well-earned afternoon nap. Merchants, 
tradesmen, accountants, proprietors, bankers, and the like, thus dis- 
posed of, his Dutch Majesty’s officials, civil, military, or naval (for 
a small frigate is always stationed at Paramaribo, ready at the 
Colonial Governor’s behests), may, I think, sleep securely calm when 
all around are sleeping; nay, even the watchmen—and they are 
many in these gates of keen, energetic Israel—have retired to their 
tents in the universal post-meridian trance. As to the eighteen or 
nineteen thousand negroes of the town, it would be superfluous to say 
that no special persuasion or inducement of local custom is needed 
to induce them to sleep either at this or any other hour of the day. 
Follow then the leader, or rather the whole band. If, however, 
you still prefer to prove yourself a stranger by using your eyes for 
sight-seeing at a time when every genuine Paramariban has closed 
his for sleep, the open parade-ground will afford you while crossing 
it an excellent opportunity for experimental appreciation of the 
intensity of the solar rays, lat. 5° 40’ north. This done, you may, or 
rather you certainly will, take speedy refuge under the noble over- 
arching tamarind alley that leads up from the parade-ground to the 
front of Government House, and passing through the cool and lofty 
hall of the building, left open, West India fashion, to every comer, 
make your way into the garden, or rather park, that lies behind. It 
is probable that the peccaries, tapirs, monkeys, deer, and the other 
animal beauties or monstrosities, collected the most of them by 
his Excellency the present Governor, and domiciled in ample wire 
enclosures between the flower-beds, will, in their quality of natives, 
be fast asleep; and if the quaint, noisy, screaming birds, the tamed 
representatives of Guiana ornithology, collected here, are asleep 
also, you may admire their plumage without needing to regret the 
muteness of their “most sweet voices.” But the humming-birds 
and butterflies are wide awake, and, unalarmed by your approach, 
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will continue to busy themselves among flowers such as Van Elst 
himself never painted, nor Spenser sang. Here is a crimson passion- 
flower, there a pink-streaked lily ; golden clusters hang from one 
plant, spikes of dazzling blue rise from another ;—the humming- 
birds themselves are only distinguishable from them, as they dart 
through, by the metallic lustre, not by the vividness or variety of 
their colours. As to the butterflies, who is the greatest admirer of 
the race? Let him see the butterflies of Surinam, and—die! 
Beyond this, the flower-garden merges in the park—a Guiana 
park of Guiana trees. Their names and qualities it is easy to look 
out in books, or recapitulate from memory; but how to describe 
them as they are? Mr. Ruskin says that the tree-designer 
begins by finding his work difficult, and ends by finding it impos- 
sible; and I say the same of the tree-describer, at any rate here. 
And yet, luxuriant as is the Government House garden, I am not 
sure if any of its beauties charmed me so much as the exquisite 
betel-nut avenue, each palm averaging fifty feet in height, and each 
equally perfect in form and colour, that adorns the central space 
enclosed by the spacious buildings of the public hospital at the 
farther end of the town. Leave all these, if you can, and—which 
will be better still—enter instead the cool vaulted brick hall, of 
genuine Dutch burgher build, that serves partly as an entry to the 
public law offices and courts, partly as a depository for whatever 
colonial records have escaped the destructive fires of ’21 and 782. 
Hence you may mount, but leisurely, in compassion for your guide if 
not for yourself, the central tower, till you reach the lantern-like 
construction that at a height of a hundred feet crowns the summit 
of the Town Hall. There stand, and look down far and wide over 
the most fertile plain that ever alluvial deposit formed in the New 
World, or the Old either. On every side extends a green tree-grown 
level as far as the eye can reach, its surface just high enough raised 
above water-mark to escape becoming a swamp, yet nowhere too 
high for easy irrigation ; capriciously marked at frequent intervals 
by shining silver dashes, that indicate sometimes the winding of 
rivers broad and deep, sometimes the more regular lines of canals, 
of creeks, and of all the innumerable waterways which in this region 
supply the want of roads, and give access to every district that lies 
between the Northern sea and the Equatorial watershed, far beyond 
the limits of European enterprise, all too narrow as yet. Long 
years must pass before the children of Surinam have cause to com- 
plain that the “place is too strait for them ”—long before the 
cultivation that now forms an emerald ring of exceptional brightness 
round the city, and reaches out in radiating lines and interrupted 
patches along the courses of the giant rivers, has filled up the entire 
land circle visible from the tower of Paramaribo alone. 
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The day has declined from heat to heat, and at last the tall trees 
begin to intercept the slant sun-rays; when, behold! with one con- 
sent, Paramaribo, high and low, awakes, shakes itself, puts on its 
clothes, ragged or gay, and comes out to open air and life. The chief 
place of resort is, of course, the parade-ground, where, according to 
established custom, a Dutch or Creole military band performs twice a 
week; and where, in the absence of musical attractions, cool air, 
pleasant walks, free views, and the neighbourhood of the river, draw 
crowds of loungers, especially of the middle and even upper classes. 
But in truth, for a couple of hours, or near it, every road, every 
street, is full of comers and goers, and loud with talk and laughter. 
For the negro element, a noisy one, predominates over all, even 
within the capital itself; the Dutch, though rulers of the land, are 
few, and other Europeans fewer still. Indeed, a late census gave 
the total number of whites in the town, the soldiers of the fort 
included, but little over a thousand. As to Indians, the pure-blooded 
ones of their kind have long since abandoned the neighbourhood of 
Paramaribo, and now seldom revisit the locality to which two cen- 
turies past they gave a name; a few half-breeds, with broad oval 
faces and straight black hair, alone represent the race. Bush negroes, 
in genuine African nudity, may be seen in plenty from the river- 
wharfs; but they seldom leave their floating houses and barges to 
venture on shore, though common sense has for some time past 
relaxed the prudish regulations of former times, according to which 
no unbreeked male or unpetticoated female was permitted to shock 
the decorum of Paramaribo promenades. Coolies and Chinese, too, 
though now tolerably numerous on the estates—where, indeed, about 
five thousand of them are employed—are rarely to be met with in the 
streets of the capital ; which in this respect offers a remarkable con- 
trast to Georgetown and Port of Spain, where the mild Hindoo meets 
you at every turning with that ineffable air of mixed self-importance 
and servility that a Hindoo alone can assume, and Chinamen and 
women make day hideous with the preternatural ugliness of what 
flattery alone can term their features. The absence of these beauties 
here may be explained partly by the recentness of their introduction 
into the Dutch colony, where they are still bound by their first inden- 
tures to field-work, and consequently unable as yet to display their 
shop-keeping talents ; partly by the number and activity of the negro 
Creole population, which has preoccupied every city berth. Of all 
strangers, only the irrepressible Barbadian, with the insular charac- 
teristics of his kind fresh about him, has made good his footing 
among the Surinam grog-shops and wharfs, where he asserts the 
position due to his ready-handed energy, and keeps it too. But the 
diversity between the Barbadoes negro and his kinsmen of the neigh- 
bouring islands, or of the Main, is one rather of expression and voice 
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than of clothes and general bearing, and hence may readily pass 
unnoticed in the general aspect of a crowd. 

However diversified the species, the genusisone. Watch the throng 
as it passes: the kerchief-turbaned, loose-garmented market-woman ; 
the ragged porter and yet more ragged boatman; the gardener with 
his cartful of yams, bananas, sweet potatoes, and so forth; the white- 
clad shop clerk and writer, the straw-hatted salesman, the umbrella- 
bearing merchant, sailors, soldiers; policemen quaintly dressed, as 
policemen are by prescriptive right everywhere, except in sensible, 
practical Demerara ; officials, aides-de-camp, high and low, rich and 
poor, one with another, and you will see that through and above this 
variety of dress, occupation, rank, colour even, there runs a certain 
uniformity of character—a something in which all participate, from 
first to last. 

A few exceptions, indeed, there are; but they are confined almost 
exclusively to the white colonists; and among them, even, the ano- 
malies are few. In general, one pattern comprehends the entire 
category of white colonists, men and women, gentle and simple ; and 
it is an eminently self-contained, self-consistent pattern, the Dutch. 
Steady in business, methodical in habit, economical in expenditure, 
liberal in outlay, hospitable in entertainment, cheerful without 
flightiness, kindly without affectation, serious without dulness, no 
one acquainted, even moderately, with the mother country, can fail 
to recognise the genuine type of the Hague in the colonial official, 
and that of Maestricht or Amsterdam in the business population of 
Paramaribo. This indeed might have been fairly anticipated; the 
steady, unimpressionable Dutchman being less subject to—what 
shall we call it —Equatorization, than the soon-demoralised Spa- 
niard or lighter Portuguese. It is a matter of more surprise, an 
agreeable surprise, when we find much that recalls to mind the 
Dutch peasantry and labouring classes, distinctly traceable among 
the corresponding classes of Creole negroes throughout the delta of 
Surinam. By what influence is it—attraction, sympathy, or mas- 
tership—that some nations so eminently succeed in transforming the 
acquired subjects of whatever race into copies, and occasionally cari- 
catures, of themselves, while other nations not less signally fail in 
doing so? That Frenchmen, however much they may annoy 
those they annex by their incurable habit of administrative over- 
meddling, yet make, not always indeed obedient subjects of France, 
but anyhow Frenchmen and Frenchwomen out of those they 
rule, is a fact attested everywhere, and one that will long remain 
to grieve German hearts in Alsace and Lorraine. How long ago 
is it since the tricolour has been hauled down to make place for 
the union-jack at St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Trinidad ? 
Yet in each of these and their kindred isles the French impress still 
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survives, uneffaced as yet by change and time. Much in the same 
way to run through the list of other national annexations or con- 
quests: Brazil is not merely ruled by a Portuguese emperor, but is 
Portuguese itself; and even the revolted Spanish colonies are 
Spanish in almost everything but official allegiance to this day. On 
the contrary, who ever heard of a land Germanized by the Germans, 
however influential their settlers, and absolute their rule? And is 
there the remotest prospect that the Hindoo, though reconciled by 
sheer self-interest to toleration of the most equitable rule that ever 
race exercised over race, will ever become not merely an English 
subject, but an Englishman in ways and heart? Still more complete 
has been the failure of Danish attempts at extra-national assimilation, 
in whatever land or age, from the days of Aithelred to our own. 
But, indeed, where there is diversity of blood, mistrust and antipathy 
are more easily accounted for than sympathy and unison. To return 
to our Dutch friends. How it may be with them elsewhere, in Java 
for instance, I know not; here, on the Guiana coast, they have 
almost outdone the French in assimilative results; a problem of 
which the solution must be sought, partly in history, partly in 
actual observation. Our best opportunity for the latter will be 
when visiting the country districts farther up the river, among the 
estates. 

Meanwhile let us linger yet a little in Paramaribo itself ; and here 
among the European townsmen, their visitor will find everywhere, 
so he be one that deserves to find, a pleasant uniformity of unostenta- 
tious but cordial welcome, of liberal entertainment, of thoughtful and 
rational hospitality, attentive to the physical, and not neglectful of 
the mental requirements'of the guest ; whatever, in a word, he would 
meet with, though under a different aspect, on the shores of the Yssel 
or the Waal. Indeed he might even have some difficulty in 
remembering, when endeavouring to recall to mind the events of his 
stay in the Surinam capital, at which citizen’s house in particular he 
passed that pleasant evening, at whose table he shared that copious 
meal, breakfast, dinner, or supper; where it was that he admired the 
fine old china and massive plate; under which roof the hostess smiled 
most courteously, the host conversed with most good-nature and 
good sense. After all, “si vis ut redameris, ama” holds good in 
every age and land ; and if the Dutch colonists and Creoles of Suri- 
nam are universally popular, it is because they have been at the 
pains of earning popularity, which, like other good things, has its 
price, and is worth it too. 

Much the same, proportion and circumstances taken into account, 
may be said of the black Creoles of Dutch Guiana. The evils and 
degradation inseparable from slavery were not, it is true, wanting 
here, but in spite of these unfavourable antecedents the Surinam 
negro has amply proved by his conduct, both before and during 
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emancipation, that he had learnt from his white masters lessons of 
steadiness, of order, of self-respect, of quiet industry, of kindliness 
even, not indeed alien from his own native character, but too often 
unpractised elsewhere. And thus the ex-slave has, with a rapidity of 
change to which, I believe, no parallel can be found in the history 
of any other West Indian colony, blended into national, and even, 
within certain limits, into social unison with his masters; a unison 
so little impaired by the inevitable, however involuntary rivalry 
consequent on differences, some artificial indeed but some immanent, 
of caste and race, as to afford the best hopes for the future of the 
entire colony. It is remarkable that even the terrible servile wars, 
which lasted with hardly an interruption for sixty entire years, that 
is from 1715 to 1775, and not only checked the prosperity, but even 
more than once menaced the very existence of the colony, should 
have passed and left behind them no trace, however slight, of hostile 
feeling or, memory among the negro population, whether slave or 
free; that no outbreak, like those of Jamaica, Ste. Croix, and so 
many other neighbouring colonies, here followed or anticipated 
emancipation, though delayed in Surinam till 1863; and more 
remarkable yet, that no discontent interfered with the compulsory 
though paid labour of the ten years following. Slavery quietly faded 
into apprenticeship, apprenticeship into freedom; and in a land 
where riot and revolt would have a better chance than anywhere 
else of success, that chance was never embodied in act. Facts like 
these speak certainly well for the Creole blacks, but if attentively 
considered, they speak even better in favour of their white masters. 
Our present business is, however, not with these last, but with the 
negro Creoles, as they show themselves in the capital, where they 
muster five or six to one among the entire population. Cheerful 
contentment is the prevailing expression of every dusky face, 
whether turned towards you in friendly morning greeting as the 
busy swarm presses on talking, laughing, jesting, along the high- 
ways to the market and quay; or in the afternoon gatherings on the 
parade-ground, under the avenues, and alongside of the river banks. 
You watch, and soon cease to wonder that the official statistics of 
Paramaribo, while enumerating and classifying its twenty-two thou- 
sand inhabitants, make no distinctive headings of colour or race. I 
wish many another West Indian town could with equal good reason 
permit themselves a like omission. 

Glossy, however, as the surface may be, there is a wrong side of the 
stuff; and to this we must now turn our attention. Though a 
comfortable and, so far at least as the majority of its indwellers are 
concerned, a contented town, Paramaribo cannot, if compared, say 
with Georgetown or Bridgetown, Kingston, or even Port d’ Espagne, 
take rank as exactly prosperous or progressive. ‘True, the streets of 
the Creole quarters of the city are constantly extending themselves ; 
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there new rows of small neat dwellings, each with its gay garden 
and well-stocked provision ground, spring up year by year, but in 
the commercial and what may in a general way be termed the 
European quarter of the town, large half-empty stores, tall neglected- 
looking houses, a prevailing want of fresh repair, here deficient paint, 
there broken woodwork, besides a certain general air of listlessness 
verging on discouragement, and an evident insufficiency of occupa- 
tion not from want of will but of means, all combine to give an 
appearance of stagnation suggestive of “better days” for the 
European colonists at least, in the past, and contrasting almost pain- 
fully with the more thriving back streets and suburbs beyond. Ii 
any of my readers have visited Italy in the sad bygone years when 
Italy was a geographical name only, and there compared, as they 
may well have done, the trim “ Borghi” of Grand-Ducal Florence 
with her stately but dilapidated Lungarno; or have at Genoa seen 
the contrast of those times between the palatial loneliness of Strada 
Babbi and the pretty grove-embosomed villas of recent commercial 
date, they might, under all local differences of circumstance and 
colouring, recognise something not dissimilar in both the meaning 
implied and effect produced in this Transatlantic capital of Dutch 
Guiana. 

The actual and immediate cause of decadence is a very common 
one, by no means peculiar to Paramaribo or Surinam: want of 
capital. Here, however, that want is, in a certain sense doubled by 
the circumstance that not only are the means of the colony itself 
insufficient to its needs, but that there is no satisfactory prospect of 
an adequate supply from without. It is, I might almost say, the 
condition of a man indigent at home, and friendless out of doors. 
The home poverty is readily accounted for. It began with invasions, 
resistances, foreign occupations, treaty-embarrassments, and the 
other war-begotten ills of the troublous years that closed the last and 
opened the present century. Followed next the evil days already 
alluded to, evil for Transatlantic colonies everywhere; and, in con- 
sequence of the hostilities of 1833 between France and Holland, 
doubly evil for Surinam. Then came emancipation, long and 
unwisely deferred till financial exhaustion had reached its lowest 
depths; and with all these the appalling conflagration of 1821, 
followed by one scarce less destructive in 1832 ; commercial difficul- 
ties of every kind; the fatal yellow-fever epidemic of 1851; in a 
word, a whole Pandora’s box of adversities opened for Dutch Guiana 
in a scarce less disastrous profusion than for Jamaica herself. And 
thus, to revert to the more special topic of this chapter, Paramaribo 
was brought low indeed, almost to the very gates of death ; and her 
condition, as we this day see her, is that of a patient recovering from 
a long and dangerous illness, and weak, not indeed with the weak- 
ness of actual disease, but the weakness of convalescence. 
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Nor is that convalescence likely to be a rapid one. With Jamaica, 
we know, it has been otherwise; but then Jamaica is the child of a 
parent alike vigorous and wealthy, able to chastise, able also to assist. 
Not so with Dutch Guiana. In more than one respect the good-will 
of Holland exceeds her power; and her comparatively recent 
severance from Belgium, a political gain, was yet a financial loss. 
Besides, Java is a more popular name by far in the home mart of 
Dutch enterprise than Surinam ; and the Eastern colony is indisput- 
ably the more attractive, the larger, the wealthier, and, more I believe 
owing to external and accidental circumstances than to its own 
intrinsic qualities, as contrasted with those of its rival, proportionally 
the more remunerative of the two. Hence, while the invigorating 
cordial, to continue our former metaphor, or rather the true and cer- 
tain panacea for the patient’s lingering ills, is poured out freely in 
the direction of the Pacific, a feeble and interrupted dribble is all 
that finds its way to the Atlantic coast. Nor again can the annual 
subsidy with which for years past the maternal Government of the 
States has striven to uphold and still upholds the drooping vigour of 
her Western offspring be regarded as a remedy adapted for the case; 
it is at best a palliative, nor, I think,—and in this the wisest heads 
of the colony agree,—one conducive to genuine recovery and health. 
State support after this fashion tends rather in its results to cramp 
the energies of the recipient than to develop them ; it has something 
of the prop in it, but more of the fetter. Compare, for example, the 
French colonies, where it is most lavishly bestowed, with the English, 
where the opposite and almost niggardly extreme is the rule; the 
conclusion is self-apparent, and the corollary too. Periodical subsidy 
in particular is an error, less injurious it may be than the opposite 
conduct of Denmark, exacting for herself a yearly tribute from her 
overtaxed and exhausted colonies, but an error nevertheless ; it is 
the injudicious conduct of an over-indulgent parent, as the other is 
that of a step-mother at best. Private enterprise, private capital, 
these are what Surinam requires; and, on the part of the mother 
country, not a supplement to her coffers, but a guarantee. Lastly, 
emancipation and its immediate and inevitable consequences, the 
multiplication of small freeholds, both of them events of yesterday 
in Surinam, have not yet allowed time for the balance of hired and 
independent labour to redress itself; nor has the increase of Creole 
well-being yet reacted, as react it ultimately must, in a correspond- 
ing increase of prosperity among the European townsmen and estate 
owners themselves. The present moment is one of transition ; and 
transition implies that something has been left behind, a temporary 
loss even where more has been attained, or is in process of attain- 
ment. , W. Grrrorp Paerave. 

(To be continued.) 








THE POST-OFFICE TELEGRAPHS AND THEIR 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


THERE is no need to describe the course of events which led, in 
February, 1870, to the actual transfer of the telegraphs to the postal 
department, and to their reorganization and extension, at the cost 
of the public. The public are practically aware of the fact that they 
have, in every money-order office, a conveniently situated telegraph 
office, whence they may, at the cost of a shilling, send a message to 
any town or almost any village in the United Kingdom. The mes- 
sages appear to be generally delivered with speed and regularity, 
and most people are satisfied, so far as I can gather. 

Under the fostering care of a government department, the traffic 
has indeed grown enormously, the number of ordinary messages sent 
ina year being now about 20,000,000, instead of 6,000,000, as it 
was just before the transfer. The intelligence transmitted for the 
newspaper press has been multiplied more than a hundredfold, from 
2,000,000 to 22,000,000 of words. According to a statement which 
went the round of the newspapers, the number of offices has been 
increased from about 2,000 to little short of 5,600. The telegraph 
lines now extend over 24,000 miles, with 108,000 miles of wire, com- 
pared with 5,600 miles ‘of line, with 49,000 miles of wire, and the 
average price of a telegram has been reduced from 2s. 2d. to 1s. 2d. 
The number of telegraphic instruments has been increased, it is said, 
in the extraordinary proportion of 11,600 worked by the Post-Office, 
against 1,900 possessed by all the companies. I do not know who 
first put afloat these numbers, but I find from Mr. Scudamore’s 
official report (p. 73) that in reality the telegraph companies had, 
in 1865, 16,0664 miles of line, 77,4401 miles of wire, and, in 1863, 
6,196 instruments, numbers which compare very differently with 
those of the Post-Office. 

Nevertheless, it will be agreed that the practical working of the 
department is now satisfactory, and but for the statements of certain 
gentlemen recently commissioned by the Treasury to report upon its 
financial position, it might have seemed that the results of the trans- 
fer afforded matter only for congratulation. This report, however, 
shows that the working expenses of the department have steadily 
advanced, until they form 963 per cent. of the income, leaving scarcely 
anything to pay the interest on the large sum of about £10,000,000 
sterling sunk in the system, or to meet contingent expenses and 
liabilities. "When we observe the steady way in which the working 
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expenses have advanced in proportion, being rather more than 57 per 
cent. in the fourteen months ending 31st March, 1871, 782 per cent. 
in 1871-2, 89} in 1872-3, and 914 per cent. in 1873-4, it becomes 
impossible to hope that the telegraphs will ever pay their real ex- 
penses under the present tariff and regulations. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in a financial point of view the 
purchase of the telegraphs has been a blunder, and that it was 
brought before parliament and the country upon representations 
which have proved in many particulars contrary to fact. I need 
hardly say that the capital cost of the present telegraphs has been 
at least four times what was estimated. In his first report (p. 37), 
Mr. Scudamore distinctly and confidently asserted that the whole 
of the property and rights of every description of the companies 
might be purchased for a sum within £2,400,000. Between two 
and three times as much has been paid, and there are yet con- 
tingent claims of unknown amounts tobe met. This discrepancy, 
however, is nothing to that regarding the cost of reorganizing the 
system. Mr. Scudamore estimated the cost of all the required ex- 
tensions at £100,000, and, though this sum seemed absurdly small, 
he elaborately explained before the Select Committee (Q. 1922) that 
it would be ample to cover the whole cost of the transfer and exten- 
sions. We now know, not exactly what the real cost has been, but 
that it may be roundly stated at several millions, instead of £100,000. 
In a paper on the subject of the telegraphs, read to the Statistical 
Society of Manchester, in April, 1867, I estimated the cost of the 
transfer and reorganization of the telegraph system, apart from the 
purchase money, at £2,500,000 ; and thus, without pretending to any 
special knowledge on the subject, I was at least twenty-five times 
more correct than the government officer charged with the business. 

We were promised a net annual revenue of from £200,000 to 
£360,000, and were told that we might rely upon this ‘‘ with almost 
entire certainty ” (Q. 1900'), even with the moderate traffic of 
11,000,000 telegrams. At the same time it was plausibly asserted 
that, as the business increased, the expenses would increase in a 
much lower ratio (Q. 1867, 2441). I have calculated that, in order 
to verify Mr. Scudamore’s predictions, we ought now to have a net 
revenue from the telegraphs of £600,000, instead of such a trifle as 
£36,725 in the year ending 31st March, 1875. When we inquire 
into the particulars of the present great expenditure, like inconsis- 
tency between predictions and results is met with. It was not 
unreasonable to expect that the one centralized staff of officers and 
engineers required by the Post-Office would be less numerous and 
costly than the aggregate of the four or more separate staffs main- 


(1) These numbers refer to the questions in the evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on the Electric Telegraphs Bill, 1868. ; 
VOL. XVIII. N.S. 3K 
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tained by the companies. Accordingly, Mr. Scudamore asserted 
over and over again that this would be the case. He says (Report, 
p- 38), “In their case the average expense is swelled by the costs 
of a divided management, by the rent of many separate establish- 
ments, by the maintenance of a staff of engineers, inspectors, and 
superior officers for each of four companies, whereas one such staff 
would suffice under a united management.” Similar statements 
were made in various stages of his examination before the Select 
Committee: (Q. 2152, &c.), and we were even told that, in the 
higher grade of clerks, the rates of salary under the Post-Office 
would be lower than in the companies (Q.Q. 3296—38298). Compare 
such statements with those in p. 8 of the Treasury Commissioners’ 
Report, where we are informed, ‘“ That the salaries of all the officials 
of the telegraph companies were very largely raised after their entry 
into the Government service,” and that, in fact, ‘much higher rates 
are paid by Government for the subordinate work of the Civil 
Service than are given by private employers for similar duties.’”’ Nor 
does the amalgamation seem to have effected any economy at all : for 
we are told, on the same authority, “That the staff at present em- 
ployed for the supervision of the Consolidated Service in the secre- 
tary’s office, the engineer-in-chief’s office, the divisional engineer’s 
offices, and the account branch is comparatively greatly in excess of 
that considered necessary under the divided management of the 
telegraph companies.” In regard to the account branch, I may 
point to Mr. Scudamore’s assertion (Q. 2438), that the previously 
existing staff of the Post-Office could, with a trifling additional 
expense of £1,000 a year or so, undertake all the accounts of the 
telegraphs. After calculating that the companies must spend at 
least £12,000 a year on accounts, he says, “I will undertake to say, 
without the slightest fear, that the accounts will not cost us £1000 
in addition to what we already spend for accounts.” Again, he says 
emphatically, ‘£1000, I am confident, is an extremely liberal 
estimate for that.” Now we are told on the best authority that the 
staff of the account branch of the telegraph department is in excess 
comparatively of that of the aggregate of the old companies, that is, 
I presume, in excess comparatively to the. traffic conducted. 

It ought not to be forgotten that throughout the preliminary 
reports and the proceedings -before the Select Committee, it was 
distinctly stated and promised that the Post-Office would not require 
or even desire a statutory monopoly of telegraphic business. Mr. 
Scudamore, in fact, said distinctly (Q. 294), “I never should wish for 
that protection.”” Nevertheless, no sooner had the business advanced 
a step than a clause prohibiting alle ompetition in inland tele- 
graphic business was at once inserted in the Act of Parliament. 

Various pleas have been put forward in defence of the department, 
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the most plausible, perhaps, being the assertion that the results are 
exactly comparable to those of the Post-Office after the penny 
postal reform. Nothing, however, can be more opposed to facts. It 
is true that the great reduction of postal charges caused a loss of net 
revenue of £1,159,000, and that twenty-four years elapsed before the 
same net reveuue was again realised. This fact alone ought to be a 
caution to those who are so frequently and rashly asserting that low 
charges pay best. But there is this great difference between the 
postal and telegraph reforms, that the postal net revenue was never 
less than half‘a million, and, still more, that it immediately began to 
recover, 80 that by the year 1847, it had nearly reached a million. 
To put this matter in the clearest light, I have compared the net 
revenue of the Telegraph Department, with that of the Post-Office, 
during corresponding years before and after the penny postal reform. 
The results are in the following table :— 


Net Revenue or Profit. 
Post Office. Telegraphs. 
First year before reform. - £1,659,087 _— 


First year after ; : 500,789 £303,456 
- .  . 861,249 159,834 
‘ - «~~ 600,641 103,120 
” ° - * 640,217 90,033 
” ‘os 719,957 36,725 


There cannot be a greater contrast than between the rapid progress 
of the postal net revenue and the alarming decrease in the telegraph 
net revenue. This comparison entirely bears out the statement of 
the Treasury Commissioners that ‘“‘The Telegraph Branch is not in 
the position of the Postal Department, after the introduction of the 
Penny Postage.” It reminds one, too, of the remark of Adam Smith, 
that the Post-Office was the only kind of business that Government 
had always managed with success. 

The explanation of this difference, I believe, is that which I gave 
in my paper, published by the Manchester Statistical Society, on 
the Analogy between the Post-Office, Telegraph, and other means of 
Communication, namely, that the Post-Office stands in an entirely 
unique position as regards the great increase in traffic which can be 
carried on with a small increase of cost. Sir Rowland Hill’s reform 
was sound and successful, because he really did show that an 
immensely increased business could be done at a uniform charge of 
one penny. A postman, to put the principle as briefly as possible, 
can carry a hundred letters as easily as one, and a ton of mail-bags 
can be transmitted by railway almost as easily as a single bag. But 
it is totally the reverse with the telegraphs, in which each message 
has to be individually received by aclerk, transmitted, retransmitted, 
Written out, and finally delivered by a special messenger. In this 

3K 2 
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case every increase of traffic involves an increase of expense in nearly 
the same ratio as regards many items. 

From the fallacy of imagining that we can do with the telegraphs 
or railways just what-we have done with the Post Office, has arisen 
all this miscalculation. Whatever we may think of the bargains 
which the postal authorities made with the telegraph companies, 
or of the manner in which they expended the Savings’ Bank money 
without authority, they doubtless believed that all would be justified 
when they could show a large net revenue. Mr. Scudamore stated 
his opinion to the Select Committee that (Q. 2252) “the estimated 
net revenue will cover any capital that can possibly be wanted.” I 
can well remember, too, that the newspaper press generally urged 
him on to a vigorous and fearless policy, on the ground that the 
telegraphs would be sure to pay if they were only brought to every 
man’s door, and the charges made low enough. 

It is curious to reflect what would have been the consequence, if, 
as many people wished, a uniform sixpenny rate had been adopted 
instead of a shilling rate. Some of the Select Committee seemed to 
be in favour of such a rate, and Mr. Scudamore almost committed 
himself to it, saying (Q. 2105), ‘I am very much of opinion that a 
sixpenny rate will eventually pay very well,” and (Q. 2508, see 
also QQ. 2541—2546) “I should be very much surprised if we did 
not come to a sixpenny rate in a few years.”” One member of the 
Select Committee actually argued that the telegraphs would produce 
a larger net revenue at sixpence than ata shilling, on the ground that 
daily newspapers paid better now at a penny than formerly at sixpence. 
He appears to have entirely overlooked the fact that newspapers look 
somewhat to the revenue from advertisements, and that in many 
cases they would continue to pay handsomely if the printed sheets 
were given away. 

The blunders into which so many have fallen about low tele- 
graphic charges are the less excusable, because there was abundant 
evidence to show what would be the results. The United Kingdom 
Telegraph Company had introduced a uniform shilling rate between 
all the principal large towns, which give the most remunerative 
traffic, and had found it impossible to make a fair profit. The London 
District Company had tried sixpenny and fourpenny rates, and could 
not pay their working expenses. Mr. Grimston, the Chairman of 
the Electric and International Telegraph Company, wrote a review 
of the scheme of Messrs. Chadwick and Scudamore, in which he 
showed various strong reasons for believing that it could not pay. 
Subsequently, in a very able pamphlet, entitled “‘ Government and 
the Telegraphs, a Statement of the Case of the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company,” he stated these arguments at greater 
length, and showed what seem to me conclusive reasons for believing 
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that, in the State Telegraphs of Belgium and Switzerland, low charges 
had never really paid the working expenses, the international tele- 
grams at a higher charge being the real source of profit. These 
warnings were well known to Mr. Scudamore, to the Select Com- 
mittee, and to all concerned in the business, and Mr. Scudamore 
a''empted to show their groundlessness. Yet they have been 
verified. I ought to add that one member of the Select Committee, 
namely, Mr. Goschen, appeared to be fully aware of the real financial 
characteristics of the scheme brought before them; he evidently 
foresaw the results of the negotiations, and was in a minority of 
one in protesting against some of the principal resolutions of the 
Committee. 

I come now to inquire what must be done under the circumstances. 
I regret to observe a great tendency in the public and the newspaper 
press to treat the matter lightly, on the ground that a quarter of a 
million is nothing to the English Government, and that we get the 
value back in convenience. Assuming, for the present, that the loss 
is only a quarter of a million, which I much doubt, I may observe 
that the money might be spent better than in paying for needless 
telegrams. Spent, for instance, upon scientific investigation, and 
the higher education of the people, it would return results incom- 
parably more important, and would place this country at the head 
of the civilisation and intelligence of the world. But whether or 
not money should be spent in other ways, I hold that it is bad in 
principle to incur a loss upon work which can be so readily made to 
pay its own expenses. If the country thinks little of a quarter of a 
million annually, it is because its finances have been regulated on 
sound principles, and our position would have been very different had 
we many affairs on hand like that of the Telegraph Department. 

Many would be quite ready to argue, with Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
that there is really no loss at all, because every one who sends a 
telegram probably saves more in time and convenience than the cost 
of the message. But if this be so, then I ask, Why should other 
people be taxed to pay for this profit and convenience? If it is so 
great an advantage to be able to send a message at any moment, why 
cannot the sender pay the real working expenses of the work, just 
as we pay the full cost of loaves and legsof mutton? We must pay 
ultimately in one way or another, and I see no particular reason why 
we should be taxed to promote the sending of messages, rather than 
a hundred other useful things. No doubt many of the telegrams 
produce great profit to the senders; then why should they not pay 
a small part of the profit to cover the expenses? On the other hand, 
a large part of the increased traffic on the Government wires consists 
of complimentary messages, or other trifling matters, which we can 
have no sufficient motive for promoting. Men have been known to 
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telegraph for a clean pocket-handkerchief. I may even venture to 
doubt whether the immense quantity of press telegrams now sent 
through the wires at a great loss to the department, is really requi- 
site. This traffic is a hundred times as great as it was eight or ten 
years ago, and, of course, if one newspaper largely employs the tele- 
graph, others must do so in self-defence. But would not much of 
the matter be just as useful if sent by post ? Whether this be so or 
not, others must decide, but I entirely object on principle to the 
Government subsidizing the newspaper press, as it practically does 
at present. The ruinously low press tariff was one of the worst 
features of the Post-Office scheme. 

The question still remains, What is to be done? Many people 
will deprecate any retrograde movement, as it is called, on the 
ground that all will come right of itself. But the public should dis- 
abuse themselves of this notion. The Treasury Commissioners, after 
a full inquiry, say, ‘The conclusion from these figures cannot be 
avoided, that, unless some check is put on the expenditure, or some 
means devised for augmenting the receipts, the management of the 
telegraphs will become a permanent charge on the finances of the 
country” (p. 11). My own opinion is, that the telegraphs ought to 
be not merely paying the bare interest on the debt, but laying up a 
sinking fund for the redemption of that debt, or for meeting 
increased cost of maintenance. A very large sum of money has 
been spent by the Post-Office during the last seven years on new 
posts and wires, which require renewing every fifteen years, on an 
average, so that this cost must be re-incurred after eight years 
more. Is the Post-Office providing for this cost out of present 
revenue, or is it leaving the matter till the evil time comes? 
Remembering that, according to the Treasury Commissioners, even 
the stationery required by the Telegraph Branch was under-esti- 
mated, year after year, to the extent of one half, it would require a 
great deal to convince me that the department is even paying its 
expenses, not to speak of contingent charges in the way of pensions, 
the railway claims, extraordinary damage from snowstorms, and the 
ultimate redemption of capital. Mr. Scudamore formerly thought it 
desirable, and probable, that the telegraph revenue would repay the 
capital cost in a term of years (Report, p. 148). My own impres- 
sion is that, if we could have a real commercial audit of the accounts 
of the department, the present loss would be found to be more nearly 
half a million than a quarter of a million annually, including the 
interest on capital. 

Some people, I feel sure, will urge the Government te reduce the 
tariff yet further. ‘“ Not pay at a shilling ?” they will say; “then 
charge sixpence, and there will soon be traffic enough to pay.” I 
quite agree that, at half the present charge, we should have a vast 
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increase of messages; and I think it likely that the department 
would have to provide for fifty millions of messages a year instead 
of twenty millions. But if we could at all judge of the future pro- 
gress of the working expenses by their past progress, the financial 
result of a sixpenny rate would be to give us a deficiency of a million 
and a quarter, instead of a quarter of a million. In all probability 
the deficiency would be not less than a million pounds annually. 

According to the experience of the Electric and International 
Company, indeed, a double business (increased by 105 per cent.) 
was transacted, with an addition to the working expenses of only 
33 per cent., and Mr. Scudamore assumed that the same would be 
the case in the Government service. ‘As a matter of course,” he 
said (Q. 1888), ‘‘ the average cost of a message decreases with the 
increasing number.” This unfortunately has not proved true with 
Government officials, for an increase of traffic of 81 per cent., 
between 1871 and 1874, involved an advance in the current working 
expenses, apart from the expenditure of capital, of 110 per cent. 
Under such circumstances, the department might as reasonably 
expect to retrieve their position by lowering the charges, as a 
tradesman might expect to make maney by selling cheaper than he 
buys. The case will appear all the more hopeless when we consider 
that the working expenses have advanced even since the introduc- 
tion of the wonderful invention of duplex telegraphy, by which the 
carrying power of many of the wires has been doubled at a stroke, 
with very little cost. 

The Treasury Commission make several suggestions as to the mode 
in which the revenue of the department could be raised to an ade- 
quate point. The inclusion of addresses in the twenty words, a 
tariff of 6d. for ten words, and a tariff of 1d. per word, are succes- 
sively suggested. Of these the third seems to me oppressively and 
needlessly high ; the second would probably cause more loss than 
gain, and still more hopelessly damage the revenue of the depart- 
ment. The first is surely the true course. It is found that at present 
the address of the sender consists on the average of four words, 
whereas two or three would be sufficient. The address of the 
receiver occupies on the average eight words. No less than fourteen 
words are required for the private service instructions of the operators, 
and with seventeen, the average number of words in a message, the 
total number of words transmitted for each shilling, on an average, 
is forty-three. At present a person having very little to say is 
. tempted to word his message fully, and fill it out, so as to make 
nearly twenty words, the charge being no greater. If the addresses 
were included in the twenty words, they would be abbreviated say to 
nine or ten words in all, leaving ten or eleven words for the message. 
This number of words would be sufficient for a considerable propor- 
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tion of telegrams, when properly condensed, and the needless filling 
out would be checked for the most part. The average number of 
words transmitted for each shilling message would probably be 
reduced by ten words, or nearly twenty-five per cent., and the cost 
of transmission thus in some degree lessened. At the same time the 
surcharge upon longer messages, whether charged at the rate of 
3d. for five extra words, as at present, or $d. per extra word, as I 
should propose, would produce a distinct addition to the receipts. 
It is quite doubtful, however, whether these changes would make a 
good balance-sheet without a considerable addition to the newspaper 
tariff. 

It has been quite recently stated that the Post-Office department 
is disposed to adopt the suggestion of a sixpenny rate for short 
messages. On the whole it might be desirable to try the experiment 
for the purpose of convincing the public, once for all, that high 
profits do not always attend low prices. Nothing but a complete 
breakdown will make people discriminate between the financial 
conditions of letter-carrying and those of telegraphy. Yet it ought 
to be pretty obvious that a considerable part of the cost of a telegram 
will be nearly the same whether the message be long or short. The 
clerk’s time in receiving the message, the service instructions sent by 
wire, the cost of stationery, the porter’s time in delivering the 
message, and some other items, will be much the same in any case. 
If, then, the public pay only sixpence instead of one shilling for each 
ordinary message, it is exceedingly unlikely that the difference will 
be saved in the diminished cost of transmitting twenty-five per cent. 
less words. 

In the letter branch of the Post Office the economical conditions of 
the work are entirely different. A large part of the expenses of the 
department remains nearly unchanged while the traffic increases, 
and only a small part is actually proportional to the number of 
letters carried. Thus a reduction of charges in the Post-Office often 
leads to such an increase of traffic that the net revenue, even at the 
lessened rate, is ultimately increased. But this happy result can 
only be achieved in the absence of any serious increase of working 
expenses. Now in the telegraph branch a growth of traffic, as we 
have seen and as experience proves, leads to a great increase of 
working expenses, and it follows almost inevitably that any reduc- 
tion of the minimum charge for a message will cause a further deficit 
in the telegraph accounts. 

The financial failure of the telegraph department must be deeply 
regretted, because it puts an almost insuperable obstacle in the way 
of any further extension of Government industry in the present 
generation. The proposal that the Government should purchase the 
whole railways of the kingdom was, indeed, never a practicable or 
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even a sensible one, as I have endeavoured to show in a paper pub- 
lished in the Owens College Essays. The notion that an experi- 
enced official could be appointed to negotiate the purchase of the 
railway property, and then reorganize it in the style of the telegraph 
department, is simply humorous. But to one who has looked 
through the documents respecting this telegraph business, the con- 
viction must come home that such an operation can hardly be 
repeated, even on a small scale. When we remember how profits 
running: for ten years only were bought at twenty years’ pur- 
chase ; how the owners of a rotten cable, since relaid, received more 
than the whole money they had spent upon it; and how the exten- 
sion of the telegraph lines, when purchased, cost considerably more 
than the whole of what had previously been spent by the companies 
on the invention and introduction of the system, we must see that a 
series of disastrous precedents has been established. 

One of the greatest needs of the country at present is a Govern- 
ment system of parcel conveyance, which would relieve the post- 
office of the larger books and other unremunerative heavy traffic, and 
at the same time organize into one system the great number of 
carrying companies, parcel delivery companies, and country carriers 
which now exist. At present the waste of power in the delivery of 
parcels at consumers’ houses is extremely and absurdly great, and 
the charges made are in many cases exorbitantly high. A well 
organized system of parcel posts would produce benefits quite com- 
parable with those of the penny postal reform, and would immensely 
improve the methods now employed in retail trade, and the distri- 
bution of goods to consumers. But if we must first buy up the 
rights and profits of all at present engaged in the conveyance of 
parcels, in the style of the telegraph purchase, the scheme becomes 
impracticable. 

The accounts of the telegraph department unfortunately demon- 
strate what was before to be feared, namely, that a Government 
department cannot compete in economy with an ordinary commercial 
firm subject to competition. The work done is indeed great, and 
fairly accomplished on the whole, and some people regard the 
achievements of the department as marvellous. They forget, how- 
ever, that it has been accomplished by the lavish and almost unlimited 
expenditure of the national money, and that many wonders might be 
done in the same way. If '\the English people like to spend their 
public revenue upon cheap telegrams, of course they can do so, though 
there may be two opinions about the wisdom of the expenditure. 
But in any case, it is not wise for us to forget the extreme discre- 
pancies between what was promised and what has been achieved by 
the telegraph department. 

W. Srantey JEvons. 








THE VALUE OF POLITICAL MACHINERY. 


Are we to infer that the whole act of constitution-making is 
simply futile? The spirit, shall we say? is everything; the frame- 
work nothing. Alter men’s thoughts and passions, or change the 
social organization, and you alter their political condition. Change 
the superficial arrangements and you necessarily lose your labour. 
All your ballot-boxes, your systems for minority votes or personal 
representatives, your extension of suffrage, and your judicious partitions 
of power between different bodies and officials, are so much waste 
paper. It is tempting to lay down such a principle, for it would 
save a great deal of trouble; and men with a deep sense of existing 
evils, and of the necessity of changes far deeper than any politician 
can reach, may be pardoned for jumping at the conclusion. 


“Tf of ten men nine are recognisable as fools, which is a common calcula- 
tion,” says Mr. Carlyle, ‘“‘ how in the name of wonder will you ever get a 
ballot-box to grind you out a wisdom from the votes of these ten men? Never 
by any conceivable ballot-box, nor by all the machinery in Bromwicham or out 
of it, will you attain such a result. Not by any method under heaven, except 
by suppressing and in some good way reducing to zero nine of those votes, can 
wisdom ever issue from your ten.” 


I think that Mr. Carlyle is not far wrong as to the ballot-box 
specific. That bit of machinery will not regenerate mankind. 
Something more is wanted ; though what that something may be is 
a question which cannot be answered off-hand. 

Meanwhile, however, we may grant that the answer is at least too 
sweeping. It would be absurd to say that no change of machinery 
can be of any importance, unless we attach a very narrow meaning to 
the word machinery. . Some constitutional changes have been im- 
portant, if anything has ever been of importance. The emancipa- 
tion of slaves, the abolition of class privileges, the overthrow of an 
established government, seem in one sense to be mere changes of 
machinery ; and yet we all admit that such events have profoundly 
altered the character'‘of nations. The disposition to undervalue the 
importance of such changes explains the apparently fruitless cha- 
racter of much eloquent denunciation. A philanthropist proposes to 
abolish slavery. What is the good, it is asked, of altering the mere 
external relation? Black Quashee is a slave by virtue of his 
ignorance and helplessness, not because he is bound to one master 
for life. Make him independent in soul and you extirpate the very 
root of the evil. Simply shake off his fetters, and you merely hand 
him over to a worse master than his old one, his own indolence and 
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sensuality. If such teaching be sound, it would seem to follow 
that all political reforms are necessarily futile. The philanthropist 
is informed that the world is in a very bad way, but that no definite 
measure which he can propose will ever make it better. If you can- 
not tell us what precisely is to be done, is the natural retort, might 
you not as well abandon your. sterile denunciations ? You exhort 
us to go to the root of matter, and you add that every conceiv- 
able remedy is superficial. Mere mechanism, let us grant, is useless ; 
but then we must add that the separation between the form and 
the substance, between the mechanism and the impelling forces, is 
not so applicable as it may appear to be at first sight. The change 
in the mechanism has a moral and intellectual influence. It is not 
in politics as in mechanics. By rearranging the strings and pulleys 
we do react upon the forces which set them at work. By giving 
slaves the rights of freemen we encourage them to fit themselves for 
their new privileges ; and the most effectual kind of preaching is the 
preaching by actual measures. It becomes necessary, then, to attempt 
a more accurate statement of the distinction in order to discover 
some test by which the true character of a proposed change may 
be estimated. How are we to know. whether it is to be rejected as 
merely mechanical or recognised as having claims to true remedial 
efficacy ? 

It would perhaps be better to discard the metaphor of machinery 
for the closer one of an animated organism. The mechanism with 
which we deal is not mere dead matter, but a living organ; we 
propose to modify a vital function, not simply to substitute one set 
of wheels for another. The difference between the true reformer 
and the mere constitution-monger is, on this showing, analogous to 
the difference between the doctor whose measures are based on a 
sound physiological knowledge and the mere ignorant quack. The 
true physician knows the limits of his power. He is aware that 
he cannot create a constitution or make a perforated lung do the 
work of a sound one. He can only place the body under the most 
favourable conditions, remove obstructions or morbid growths, and 
in short co-operate with nature. The quack maintains that by some 
hocus-pocus, he can produce a magical effect, and not only modify 
the functions but reconstruct the organs by his mysterious drug. 
The political quack, in the same way, is the man who altogether 
misunderstands the limits of his art, and promises that his pills and 
potions will not only promote some natural function but alter the 
very constitution of his credulous patient. To understand distinctly 
what are these limits, to know what legislation can do, and what, 
in the very nature of things, it is impossible that it ever should do, 
is the most important of political studies. Disregard of these con- 
ditions, always commen, was naturally pushed to extremes in the 
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dawn of the revolutionary period, at a time of exaggerated hopes 
and: fears. Every reformer fancied that he could recast society 
from its foundations, and shuffle the political elements into a new 
symmetry as men shuffle a pack of cards. And the philosophical 
line of answer is sufficiently indicated by Burke. Whatever his 
errors of judgment in detail, he laid down the true basis of a scientific 
theory. The doctrine of which he was the ablest exponent, is in 
fact implied as a first principle of the historic: method. The more 
we apply the scientific spirit to the investigation of social problems, 
the more we are struck with the essential continuity of history and 
the impossibility of introducing spasmodic changes. The most trivial 
customs are found to be rooted in the conditions of primitive society. 
We cannot understand a single institution without tracing it back- 
wards through generations. Earlier historians belisved, like the early 
geologists, in catastrophes which obliterated the whole preceding 
order. The more such revolutions are studied, the more distinctly 
the limits of their influence appear. Names have been changed 
more often than things. Even in the society which has been most 
thoroughly revolutionized, the whole social framework in all its 
main outlines has remained unshaken by the superficial agitation. 
The same considerations, however, if fatal to mere visionary schemes, 
show the directions in which change may be permanent and impor- 
tant. The growth of co-operative societies, for example, showed a 
capacity for various prudential habits amongst artisans, which 
might have long run to waste if the means of turning them to 
account had not been introduced. Some of the advocates of co- 
operation have based chimerical expectations upon such schemes. 
They fancied that to show a man a convenient mode of saving 
might create prudence by a kind of magical influence. They 
imagined that all quarrels between rich and poor might be ended, 
by enabling the more prudent poor to become rather rich. They 
were doomed to the disappointment of finding that the old selfish- 
ness would naturally break out in a new direction. But, after 
reducing such extravagant, expectations, it may be fully admitted 
that the preachers of co-operation may render an inestimable 
service by providing a channel for forces which had been running 
to waste, and by the moral influence of striking examples of the 
value of self-help. This suggests another mode in which a change 
stigmatised as merely mechanical, may yet be of immense value. 
The phrase about recognising a first principle is often turned to 
very bad account. Recognising a principle often comes to mean 
disregarding the facts. Things, it is thought, can be changed by 
changing their names. Men can be made to possess certain qualities 
by legislating as though they possessed them. The lowest classes 
may be ignorant, stupid, and vicious, but, by recognising the principle 
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of human equality, every one of them will become as good a 
politician as the most accomplished philosopher. But though the 
doctrine may be used in an extravagant sense, we must agree that 
here too there is a certain core of sound meaning. The dogma about 
the natural equality of mind becomes little better than stark non- 
sense when made into a logical formula. But easy as it may be to 
blow the popular rhetoric to fragments, it is equally true that the 
proclamation of such doctrines, and their embodiment in practice, 
did in fact rouse the self-respect of the poor and the sympathy of 
generous minds. If men were not made equal by being called equal, 
the masses of men were encouraged in the great virtue of self-respect, 
and taught to feel their own value in the general social scheme. 
If the dogma was but half’ true, it had at least the power to stay the 
ancient lie that men were made for their rulers. The mere 
preaching would have been futile if it had not embodied itself in 
definite demands. The expectations founded upon them might be 
exaggerated ; they might lead to lamentable violence and many 
scandals ; but yet, for good or evil, they were most potent stimulants 
towards the development of modern society. 

We must admit, then, that society is a complex structure, which 
must be slowly developed instead of spasmodically transformed, and 
in which no change can be permanently useful which does not recog- 
nise the focus of cohesion by which its constituent elements are 
bound together. There are organic laws which cannot be instan- 
taneously modified by legislation, and which we can only neglect at 
our peril. But, if these laws be recognised, we also admit that a 
reform is useful either as it implies the expulsion of dead tissue 
from the frame or as facilitating development of new organs when 
the necessary vital forces are already in existence, and, finally, as 
one mode, and perhaps the most effective mode, of stimulating the 
growth of a new order of ideas. When a theorist, impatient of any 
remedy less efficient than a thorough-going regeneration of the 
moral or intellectual condition of mankind at large, declares that 
a proposed reform is purely superficial and mechanical, we may 
sometimes find that he is casting aside the necessary means in his 
impatience to reach the end, and despising unphilosophically 
enough the slow and tentative processes, the alternation of 
preaching and practice, by which society must gradually feel its way 
to some order superior to the present. On the other hand, a simple 
comparison of the end proposed with the nature of the means 
suggested will frequently be a convincing proof of the presence of 
political quackery. 

The most familiar instances are to be found in the various changes 
proposed in the distribution of the franchise or the modes in which 
it is to be exercised. Believers in the millennium, and believers in 
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the speedy advent of chaos and old night, have been equally extrava- 
gant in their anticipations. Our reform bills, says one party, have 
opened the floodgates of democracy : we are shooting Niagara, and 
plunging into the bottomless gulph. No, says the other, we are now 
ready to abolish all class legislation, and raise the poor man to the 


level of the rich. Enfranchise the ten-pound householder, said our 
fathers, and 


Truth and justice then 
Will down return to men 
Orb’d in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between 
Thron’d in celestial sheen, 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds down-steering, 
And heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 


But “ Wisest Fate,” as the poet sensibly adds, “ says no, this must not 
yet be so:” and indeed it will probably not be so for some time to 
come. Every generation fancies for the moment that it is omnipo- 
tent, and can break at its pleasure the eternal chain which binds it 
inevitably to the past. When we dispel the illusion for a moment, 
and try to read the history of our time as it will be read a thousand 
years hence, we can but smile at the simplicity both of pessimists 
and optimists. The future historian will not contemplate the 
passage of this or that Act of Parliament as the catastrophe which 
swept away all previous landmarks and introduced mankind to a 
virgin earth ready to be remoulded at their pleasure. The causes 
which determine the advance of democracy lie infinitely deeper, and 
have been slowly developing themselves through countless genera- 
tions. They are not at the mercy of Lord John Russell or Mr. 
Disraeli; nor will any sensible Canute, in spite of all flatterers in 
the press, imagine that he can make that tide retire at his bidding. 
The passage of a schedule is not an event of cosmical interest. The 
power of the upper classes in England does not really depend upon 
the adoption of this or that standard of voting. They are strong 
because rank is still worshipped by large classes; they are still 
stronger because money is worshipped by all classes, and with a wor- 
ship which is not very obviously decaying ; they are strong because 
they form a tacit league, wielding all the powers of rank and wealth 
and ancient prestige, and of a social organization of which they are 
the traditional chiefs, and are in the presence of classes numerous, it 
is true, but ignorant, helpless, disunited, and dependent at every 
turn upon the smooth working of the existing machinery ; they are 
strong, not’ only from the positive hold which they may have upon 
the prejudices or principles of their countrymen, but also because 
there is no consistent scheme of a new order ready to take the place 
of the old which has any hold upon the imaginations of the masses. 
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The poor man knows instinctively that if he could upset the present 
arrangements he would have to build them up again to-morrow, and 
he is therefore not anxious to bring seriously about a crash, unless 
at some moment of excitement when all ‘feelings but the immediate 
discontent cease to make themselves heard. This, it may be said, is 
merely to preach fatalism, and to prove that no reform can do any- 
thing. Certainly it is to show that reformers are of less importance 
to the universe than they often fancy; which may, not impossibly, 
be a useful lesson. But it is also to indicate what are the real limits 
of their influence. The passage of a reform bill might be important 
so far as it was an incident in a great struggle for power between 
different classes. It might be an indication that a class hitherto 
excluded from power was about to exercise power directly for the 
future. Like other victories, it might produce both a moral and a 
strategical effect. It might alter the opinion entertained by the 
combatants of their own prowess and their opponents’; and it would 
place the victors in a position from which further conquests were 
easier. But, in both senses, the permanent result depends entirely 
upon the degree in which the change corresponds to a real change 
in the deeper social forces. The moral supremacy of the governing 
classes may have ceased to be at all equal to that which is implied 
in the political constitution. In that case the external change may 
be the occasion of a considerable transfer of power, and may stimu- 
late the process of which it is a symptom. But, if the moral 
supremacy remains, the change will affect rather the mode in which 
power is exercised than its reality. The power which had its root 
in mere prestige or long tradition may be destroyed ; that which was 
rooted in any more profound instincts will remain so long as the 
instincts are not themselves modified. In every case, therefore, the 
first and most generally neglected rule is, that we must look beyond 
the merely nominal change to see how far the proposed measure is 
connected with some process of social or moral development. 

The most important of all political changes are generally taken to 
be those which imply a real transfer of power. It may not be so 
easy as it seems to make a slave into a freeman, or transform an inert 
mass of passive submission into an efficient political force. But the 
most trifling contributions to so great an end are of some importance. 
There is, however, another class of measures which seems to have 
a great attraction for some politicians. They appear at first 
sight to imply the belief that, without really altering the political 
forces, a great effect may be produced by altering the mode in which 
they act. Add another wheel to the machinery, have a system of 
indirect instead of direct election, substitute two chambers for one, 
vote by ballot-boxes instead of voting openly, and a_ political 
regeneration will be effected. This is the region of the true con- 
stitution-monger, and the futility of»making men wise, or moral, 
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or obedient, or spirited by sleight-of-hand tricks has been illustrated 
by his incessant failures. Political corruption, for example, was to 
be checkmated by ballot-boxes. The plan of encouraging a man to 
do a duty honestly by freeing him from all responsibility was not, 
I think, a very promising one. Let us grant, however, that the 
measure might have its advantages as part of a system of police 
regulations. Here and there, let us assume, it might render certain 
crimes more difficult. That is a question for practical politicians. 
But when the measure was proposed as a potent engine for moral 
reform or for political progress, quackery was stamped upon it in 
the broadest characters by the disproportion between the disease to be 
cured and the remedy that was to cure it. Was it intended to alter 
the balance of power? The fact that the remedy could be obtained 
proved that it was superfluous. When victories could be won in 
open warfare, it was surely needless to put on masks. The possible 
adhesion of a few voters of weak courage or shaky morality could 
not permanently or seriously strengthen the party already predo- 
minant. Was it intended to raise the tone of public virtue? The evil 
to be met was the illegitimate power of money or social position ; it 
was not even suggested that the ballot would tend to make men less 
servile, or avaricious, or cunning; and there is something almost 
touching in the simplicity which supposes that whilst such vices 
remain in full force they can be suppressed by any bit of clever 
machinery. It is not so easy to tie the devil’s lands; stopping one 
hole in a sieve is apt to be a waste of labour. Or could it be sup- 
posed that to pass the ballot was to inculcate a great moral lesson ? 
Could it be moral to legitimate a mode of evading responsibility 
of which any one of its advocates would be heartily ashamed to 
take advantage? But I don’t know that any one ever suggested 
that the practice of secret voting could be in itself morally elevating, 
which is perhaps a sufficient reason for disbelieving that it could be 
politically admirable. The ballot is, I fancy, discredited with 
most serious thinkers as possessing any mysterious efficacy. Its 
effects, good or bad, are of the second order. Its adoption might be 
desirable, but it has not altered the character of the country or 
effected a marked redistribution of power; and nobody expects that 
it willdo so. But I turn to schemes which have now greater vogue. 
Many exceedingly able men see in Mr. Mill’s scheme or in some 
of its modifications a means of introducing a healthy element into 
politics. One conspicuous journal loses no opportunity of incul- 
cating the excellence of such plans, and Mr. Hare recorded his belief 
that the principle marked a great political discovery. Without 
attempting to follow the arguments in detail, I will ask briefly how 
the principles already suggested bear upon the controversy. Are we 
entitled to move the previous question? to say at once that Mr. 
Hare’s scheme, however ingenious, may be set aside under the 
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general principle that moral regeneration is not to be obtained by 
mechanical contrivances? Or at least may we say that, however use- 
ful in its place, the scheme belongs essentially to the rank of 
secondary measures? We may hold that on some occasions it 
would be highly convenient, without allowing that it will remedy 
the evils of modern democracy or change the course of political 
development. 

In the first place, the scheme, as we are all agreed, does not pro- 
pose to affect the general balance of political power. It is not a plan 
for enabling the lower class to wrest government from the hands of 
their superiors, nor to prevent them from acquiring small influence 
upon legislation. Ifthe only question in politics were the question 
whether I should have my way or you should have yours, the dis- 
cussion would be irrelevant. There is nothing in the scheme to 
prevent the numerical majority, if they so please, from forcing any 
legislation which pleases them upon the country. The purpose, as I 
understand it, of such schemes is to obviate what is supposed to be a 
great and growing evil, the gradual exclusion, namely, of important 
classes from any direct influence upon the government of the 
country. The House of Commons is practically the supreme body, 
and anything which tends to make it an inadequate representation of 
the intellect of the nation is a great evil. The advocates of Mr. 
Hare’s scheme believe that it would powerfully counteract any ten- 
dency to such a lamentable result. 

The principle involved is one which I accept as fully as Mr. Hare 
could wish. It is doubtless a matter of primary importance that the 
government of the country should be influenced by the opinion of 
all able and honest men; it is probably true to say that the political 
welfare of the country depends principally upon our securing that 
condition of good government. The question is whether it can be 
secured or materially affected by any system of voting. It must be 
remarked, however, that this principle seems to be identified in the 
minds of many of Mr. Hare’s supporters with a very different, though 
superficially similar, principle. They certainly seem to me to talk 
as though the desired result would be attained if the Legislature 
Was an accurate reproduction of every shade of opinion in the 
country. They seem to adopt a new version of Bentham’s formula 
that every man is to count for one and nobody for more than one. 
If nine men out of every ten in England were for the Permissive 
Bill and one against it, then the Members of Parliament should be 
divided in precisely the same proportion. If this end could be 
secured, we should have secured all that was desirable, and the 
Millennium would approach. Against this argument I urge that 
this would be, on Mr. Carlyle’s formula, to have a Parliament in 
which there would generally be nine fools to one man of sense. Such 
a Parliament would be apt to have a majority for foolish legislation. 

VOL. XVIII. N.S. 31 
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However wisely the one might talk, he would be voted down by the 
nine. I think, too, that this doctrine, more or less consciously 
ascertained, is implied in a good deal of the ordinary reasoning upon 
the question. The ordinary assumption is that Parliament is to be 
a miniature reproduction of all shades of opinion in the country, 
wise and foolish, instructed and ignorant, instead of being in any 
sense a collection of the wisest and best and most educated. The 
scheme is often put forward (as I think that I could show) as though 
its merit were that it provided a kind of calculating machine which 
would count the number of adherents of every sect, and give each 
sect an influence proportioned to its numbers. But, whatever the 
intention of its supporters, the tendency of the scheme would be to 
sanction this theory. Mr. Hare lays great weight upon its efficacy 
in releasing constituents from the tyranny of minorities. The petty 
tradesmen in a borough would not be able, as at present, to exclude 
representatives of certain opinions unpalatable to their narrow 
minds. Iam quite sensible of the evil, and will say at once that I 
am ready to believe that Mr. Hare’s scheme may, under some con- 
ditions, provide the most convenient remedy. But I must add, first, 
that the evil would reappear in another form. The importance of 
national party-organizations would be increased under Mr. Hare’s 
scheme. These party platforms would be devised so as to catch 
votes and avoid shocking prejudices. Obstinate minorities would 
still hamper legislation—which I take to be the most important 
function of Parliament—just as they do now, or in many cases could 
organize a factious opposition more completely, and therefore so as 
to get themselves bought off at a higher price. Another kind of 
subservience would be generated. If avowal of asincere opinion did 
not operate so clearly as a disqualification, there would be an 
increased temptation to tout for the support of scattered cliques 
by avowing insincere opinions. Instead of a protective system for 
excluding eccentric opinions, there would be a system of bounties 
for the encouragement of belief in crotchets. And, secondly, which is 
more to my purpose, the tendency of Mr. Hare’s scheme would be 
so far to diminish local influences. The effect would not be entirely 
beneficial. Constituents who are bound together by common mem- 
bership of small local organizations, rank themselves naturally under 
the guidance of the ordinary leaders of the borough or district. 
Their influence upon the national organ of legislation is exerted 
through what Burke calls “the little platoon,” or section to which 
each man belongs. So far as Mr. Hare’s scheme operated, a voter 
would be part of a constituency formed merely ad hoc, and connected 
only by similarity of opinion. Now it is true enough that the local 
influences are often paltry and mean enough, but they are also in 
the main natural and healthy. To weaken them would not, in my 
opinion, be clearly an improvement in any way. But, without work- 
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ing out this' consideration, the tendency of the scheme would be to 
destroy pro tanto one existing bond of political influence, and to 
encourage the rival doctrine that the nation is an aggregate of inde- 
pendent units, each of which should exercise an equal weight upon 
the Government. The practical lesson of the present system is that 
each man must work with his neighbours, and, so far as he is a 
voter, merge his influence upon the Government in theirs. There 
are advantages and disadvantages in this plan, as in its rival. But 
the general tendency of the other plan, so far as it is operative, 
would be to make each man an independent force, pulling the steering 
apparatus by a separate rope. In short, the system falls in with, if 
it does not naturally lead to, a doctrine of extreme “indi- 
vidualism.” 

I should, however, be senliie if I implied that Mr. Hare or his 
ablest followers contemplated the result which I attribute to their 
plan. I fully admit, at any rate, that the scheme is approved by 
people who would object to it as emphatically as I could do; and it 
is only with them that I wish to argue. Assuming, then, that the 
main object of the reformer is to prevent the exclusion from in- 
fluence upon legislation of any legitimate body of opinion, let us 
inquire how far the means can be adequate to the end proposed. 
And, first of all, what is the real security which we possess for the 
influence of such opinions upon legislation? It is clear that the 
influence depends primarily upon conditions altogether outside of 
the representative system. Public opinion is a vague and incoherent 
term enough; and, if it is the mere sum of all the crude notions 
entertained by individuals, it is worthy of all the contempt which 
Mr. Carlyle could pour upon it. If, for example, we took the views 
of astronomy entertained by the mass of population, including the 
children educated in our admirable national schools and the recent 
converts to the doctrine of the earth’s flatness, we might not im- 
probably find a majority against the Copernican system. The 
ordinary belief is, I imagine, pretty much what it was before Galileo. 
But though the public does not understand astronomy, it has some 
sort of belief in astronomers. They have a way of being right 
about eclipses. If a body of managers of Greenwich Observatory 
were to be elected by the general public, it is possible that a tole- 
rably competent body would be appointed, because the ignorant would 
take the word of the better educated. The question would be 
whether the hold of scientific men upon public opinion were strong 
enough to encounter mere quacks ; and, unless the more ignorant 
clergy took up the cause of the book of Genesis, we might hope for 
a decent result. In political questions we must look to a somewhat 
similar influence, though, unluckily, we have as yet no accepted 
science of politics. Still the general body of voters is sufficiently 
honest and intelligent to recognise the weight of opinions repre- 
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sented by its ablest men. If ever that should cease to be the case, if 
intelligence should cease to be respected, if every man should think 
himself as good a financier as ‘Mr. Gladstone, or if the masses should 
come to the conclusion that all the Gladstones of the day were in a 
conspiracy to pick their pockets, it is plain enough that neither Mr. 
Hare’s scheme nor any other would do us much good. The majority 
could do what it pleased, and we should be at the mercy of com- 
munists or demagogues. The influence, therefore, of intelligence 
upon legislation depends primarily upon the maintenance of their 
moral prestige. A spiritual authority is not founded upon the 
political constitution, but on the beliefs or prejudices current in the 
community. The causes which enable the few to govern the many 
are complex beyond the power of analysis, and depend upon tra- 
ditions of loyalty and order, upon the natural supremacy of cultivated 
and energetic minds, upon the religious and political beliefs of the 
nation, and upon a thousand causes lying far deeper than any super- 
ficial modifications of political mechanism. The advocates of Mr. 
Hare’s scheme are apt, as I think, to preach a mischievous doc- 
trine, so far as they induce men to put their faith in mere contri- 
vances and clever manipulations of machinery, instead of appealing 
to the real forces upon which power ultimately depends. It is to 
the hold of the abler thinkers upon the imaginations and intellects 
of the great mass of men, and not to any device for distributing votes, 
however ingenious and plausible, that we must really look for the 
security of the social order. Men are really held together by their 
instincts and beliefs, not by the external configuration of their 
-ostensible constitution. 

Mr. Hare’s scheme, it will be replied, cannot of itself make men 
good citizens ; but it may help good citizens to retain their hold on 
the country. It will keep the House of Commons open to good 
influences from outside. The political atmosphere cannot become 
stifling whilst there is this steady infiltration of pure air. The 
House of Commons is to the country what the lungs are to the body, 
and this scheme assures us that the blood will always be perfectly 
oxygenated. Philosophers and patriots may be sure of gaining a 
hearing ; they may hope to withstand tyranny, to put ignorance to 
shame, and force the country to deliberate until the true character 
of its policy is understood. Their share of the representation which 
they can always acquire will give them the fulcrum from which to 
move the world, and their p.esence will maintain the prestige of the 
representative assembly. 

This I take to be the most plausible argument for Mr. Hare’s 
scheme. I do not deny that there are times when it should have 
weight. But to make some estimate of its value, we must try to see 
how far it would reach below the surface. The advantage offered is 
obviously measured by the efficacy of representation in Parliament. 
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We must therefore inquire how far parliamentary representation 
really increases the power of a given political creed. The House of 
Commons may be considered as a body which registers the decisions 
of public opinion, or as a body which-forms the opinion afterwards 
registered. We call it the great council of the nation, and the name 
seems to imply that parliamentary debates have an important influ- 
ence in giving form to the national sentiment, as well as in giving 
force to the sentiment when formed. Now I venture to say that this 
doctrine, whatever vestige of truth it may once have possessed, be- 
comes daily more obsolete. I have not spoken with great respect of 
public opinion ; but I have too high an opinion of my countrymen 
to suppose that their minds are really much influenced by those 
inferior leading articles in small type which fill the columns of the 
Times, and which are judiciously compressed in other newspapers. 
Measures are not passed because they have been discussed in Parlia- 
ment, but are discussed in Parliament because the constituents have 
made up their minds to pass them. A majority was sent to the 
House of Commons to disestablish the Irish Church and frame a 
system of national education, and they gave form to the policy 
already decided. The talking which took place did not give the 
original impulse; it was merely the necessary diplomacy which 
takes place in shaping the precise measures to be adopted. Mr. 
Carlyle gives the true state of the case :— 


‘«The grand branch of the Parliament’s trade is evidently dead for ever. . . . 
If we will consider it, the essential truth of the matter is, every British man can 
now elect himself to Parliament without consulting the hustings at all. If there 
be any vote, idea, or notion in him on any earthly or heavenly thing, cannot he 
take a pen, and therewith autocratically pour forth the same into the ears and 
hearts of all people so far as it will go? Precisely so far; and what is a 
great advantage, no farther. The discussion of questions goes on, not in St. 
Stephen’s now, but from Dan to Beersheba by able-editors and articulate 
speaking creatures that can get others to listen to them. . . . Not the discus- 
sion of questions, but only the ultimate voting of them (a very brief process, I 
should think) requires to go on or can suitably go on in Parliament now.” 


And he adds a remark not less true now than it was twenty-five 
years ago. 


‘‘ Loving my life, and time which is the staff of life, I read no parliamentary 
debates, rarely any parliamentary speech; but I am told there is not, once in 
the seven years, the smallest gleam of new intelligence thrown on any matter, 
earthly or divine, by an honourable gentleman on his legs in Parliament. 
Nothing offered you, but wearisome, dreary, thrice-boiled colewort—a bad 
article at first, and served and again served in newspapers and periodical and 
other literature, till even the inferior animals would recoil from it.” 


The statement may be a little passionate, but is it not substantially 
true? If every copy of Hansard were burnt to-morrow, and the 
speeches of Burke and possibly those of one living orator would be 
saved, English literature would sustain no loss except a historical loss. 
The floor of the House has ceased to be the exclusive, or even the most 
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effective, standing-point from which to address the true rulers of the 
country. And, therefore, it is not a question whether this or that 
shade of opinion should make itself heard, but whether it should 
make itself heard in one particular way. I do not imagine, for 
example, that the cause of co-operation would be materially advanced 
or hindered by the return of a few more of its representatives to 
Parliament. The progress of that or of any such cause depends 
essentially upon conditions altogether different, and only altered in 
the most infinitesimal degree by its power of adding to the bulk of 
unreadable oratory. Or take again the advantage of returning a 
few men of intellectual eminence to Parliament. Great satisfaction 
was expressed, and rightly enough, when Mr. Mill was elected for 
Westminster. The election was gratifying because it showed that 
the great philosophical reputation had an influence upon the ordi- 
nary constituent. So far it was a symptom of a healthy state of 
sentiment. This particular advantage would not have existed if 
Mr. Mill had been elected by the votes of intelligent persons spread 
throughout the country, which would merely have proved what was 
known beforehand, that he had a large number of admirers in the 
educated classes. The other advantage must be measured by the 
difference between Mr. Mill in Parliament and Mr. Mill out of Par- 
liament. It may not be true, but it is at least a plausible opinion, 
that he exercised a greater and more valuable influence when he 
was not a member of the House. The way to make a great thinker 
useful is not to tie him down to the benches of the House of 
Commons, to make him pass days and nights in petty squabbles over 
details of clauses, to plunge him in the midst of party excitement, 
and tempt him to pour out half-considered thoughts in the heat of 
debate instead of recording his ripest conclusions at leisure. I should 
hold it to be a serious misfortune if the leaders of speculation were 
taken from their studies and swallowed up in the vortex of political 
discussion. Certainly, I do not regret the circumstances because I 
wish speculation to be divorced from all relation to active life, but 
for the opposite reason that the influence of great thinkers can be 
most effectually applied in a different direction. They should be 
part of that great council of the nation which holds its debates in 
the press, and not put upon that committee for registering its edicts 
which meets at Westminster. If Mr. Mill had devoted the time 
spent in watching with extraordinary industry the working of the 
minute details of the legislative machine to the composition of some 
serious work upon political or social philosophy, I fancy that the 
nation might have been the gainer not only in philosophy, but in 
an immediate practical sense. 

Here, then, is one considerable deduction from the efficacy of the 
scheme proposed. The framers of constitutions are apt to assume 
that forces for which they have provided no channel have been 
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blotted out of existence. If men of ability don’t make speeches in 
Parliament they won’t influence public opinion. I hold the assump- 
tion to be hasty and inaccurate. Many men influence public opinion 
far more powerfully out of the House than in it. A new force 
is not created, but transferred from one sphere to another, where 
it may generally be, but which is not invariably, more effective. 
The press is an immeasurably more potent force as affecting public 
opinion than the House of Commons. So long as the habit of free 
discussion is rooted in the national character, and Parliament sub- 
servient to the national will, we have a security for the influence of 
all shades of opinion far more effective than that which can be given 
by any political contrivance. 

Another consideration must be noticed. Mr. Hare’s scheme 
would not directly affect any one of the motives by which con- 
stituents and representatives are at present mainly determined. 
Men wish to get into Parliament from a variety of motives— 
from patriotism, or personal ambition, or love of social distinction, 
or to forward some pecuniary interest, or desire to forward the 
interests of a party; and, strange as if may seem to some of us 
that anybody should aim at such a position, it is a fact that human 
nature is strongly attracted by its charms. Electors are determined, 
again, by all kinds of motives from love of money up to love of 
principle. None of these motives would be directly affected by any 
scheme of electoral reform. The love of money would doubtless be 
as powerful as ever, and would have the additional advantage that 
every venal voter would have a wider market and a greater chance 
of evading the inspection of his neighbours. The great commercial 
interests which return members now would be able to return them in 
any case. Rank would act upon the conservatism or snobbishness of 
the country as effectually as ever; and personal ambition would still 
regard a seat in Parliament as a stepping-stone to success. Every 
existing political force would then try to turn the new machinery to 
account, and would have, if anything, more ample scope than at 
present for such extra-constitutional contrivances in the shape of 
caucuses and committees as might help them to work it effectually. 
That this should be so, is an essential part of the scheme ; for if it 
condemned any one of these forces, it would be condemned on its own 
principles. The anticipated improvement, then, depends upon the 
prospect that certain other forces would be called into play or saved 
from extinction amidst the ordinary jostle of conflicting interests 
und ambitions. Intelligent persons on the look-out for philosophers 
or sects now so scattered that they cannot secure a majority in any 
one constituency, would secure a certain number of representatives. 
The great majority of members would belong to the existing class. 
The mass of constituents would be moved by the old motives; but 
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there would be a leaven which, as sanguine persons may hope, would 
leaven the whole mass. 

One further consideration must be added, though it is liable to 
misinterpretation. We must not take for granted that this leaven 
would be entirely pure. The existing system has faults enough, in 
all conscience. A man who would get into Parliament has to pass an 
ordeal not always of an elevating kind. Yet, making all obvious 
deductions, it supplies a rough test of a man’s force of will and 
intellect. A man of energy can force his way into the House, and in 
the process he learns something of the political forces which are 
really at work in the ordinary constituency and of the means of 
governing them. Under any scheme, as I have said, the path to a 
seat would be much the same for the bulk of candidates. But 
alongside of it would be a smoother road. A few favoured persons 
would be honoured with the confidence of a sect, or selected by voters 
who sympathize with struggling talent. Admitting that there would 
here and there be good selections, and that some men might be freed 
from the necessity of flattering mobs or currying favour with pub- 
licans, I still think that the new scheme would have its disad- 
vantages. A cynic would say that the scheme would probably result 
in selecting half-a-dozen prigs and twice as many slaves of a crotchet. 
We should increase the number of gentlemen who ride a hobby and 
the number who fancy themselves to be philosophers. We should, 
at starting, have a few amateur politicians who would very likely 
bring discredit on their supporters and be distanced by the good 
old-fashioned professional. I hope that I do not share the vulgar 
prejudice against “ theorists;” but, without satire, I often think 
them fit for something much better than public life. The men of 
thought should not be tempted to compete with the men of action. 
This, however, is but guesswork, and is of little importance. I only 
mean to urge that the element thus elected would not be entirely 
composed of a clay superior to the common parliamentary earthen- 
ware. The representative of a clique is often as contemptible as the 
flatterer of a constituency; and the last persons whom we would 
wish to see multiplied in the House of Commons are the fanatics 
with a single idea. The scheme would certainly smoothe the path for 
them, and some deduction has to be made upon this score from the 
merits of the new infusion. 

As far, then, as I can judge, the final outcome of the scheme 
would probably be that whilst those of the old stamp would elect and 
be elected from the old motives and by the old machinery, a 
certain number of gentlemen of superior character would be enabled 
to affect public opinion through Parliament, and that their con- 
stituents would be encouraged to take an interest in public affairs. 
This remedy, according to some people, may be expected to cure a 
great and growing evil. The origin of the evil is traceable to the 
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decay of old beliefs and instincts of loyalty, the change in social 
organization which has dissolved old ties and destroyed the ancient 
dependence of class upon class, the growing self-consciousness of the 
masses, and, in a word, all those complex phenomena which we 
roughly indicate when we speak of the growth of democracy. The 
outcome of the whole is a growing disposition of the masses to deny 
a voice in public affairs to all who do not echo their own senti- 
ments. The remedy consists in enabling a few superior persons 
to make speeches and give votes in Parliament. Surely if the 
diagnosis be correct some more powerful medicine is wanted. But, 
it may be said, though no scheme of this kind can supply the 
spiritual force required, it may be the symbol of the truth which 
has to be enforced. In fighting for personal representation, we may 
be enforcing the recognition of a wider principle. I admit that it 
is easy to suggest cases in which this may be true. Many governing 
bodies are elected on an awkward system. Very often the system 
is so arranged as practically to exclude from the governing body 
classes capable of exercising a real influence. The machinery does 
not correspond to the actual composition of the constituencies. That 
is doubtless a defect which requires amendment; and Mr. Hare’s 
plan may often be as good as, or better than, any other which can 
be suggested. 

The demand for such a scheme might be the most effective mode 
of asserting the right to influence public opinion generally, only I 
must still maintain that the real battle must be fought by different 
weapons. If the intelligent classes, for example, have a real hold 
upon the country, if their opinion really carries weight and 
authority, they may claim to have the most convenient machinery 
for repressing it. But the question is essentially one of moral 
influence, and cnly occasionally and accidentally one of machinery. 
If they govern men’s minds, they could influence legislation, 
though they were not represented at all. If they have no weight 
on general opinion, their representatives will have correspondingly 
little weight in the Legislature. So far as Parliament is the 
organ for forming public opinion, their speeches will not be more 
effective than their writings. So far as it is the organ for 
registering the decisions of the public, they will be in a minority 
which may be treated with contempt by the majority. That they 
should be represented is a matter of obvious convenience and pro- 
priety, if they have the moral authority. If they have not, it is a mere 
trifle. Their constituents will be just as much discouraged by feeling 
that they cannot alter legislation as by feeling that they cannot 
elect representatives. To give weight to intellect or to character we 
do not require a parliamentary representation, but the maintenance 
of healthy instincts in the nation at large. And further, I must repeat 
that a demand for Mr. Hare’s scheme seems to be a very awkward 
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embodiment of the principles asserted. If, as I have said, it does not 
logically imply the doctrine that one man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s, it clearly falls in with that opinion. It enables every 
opinion to dictate speeches ; it secures that the opinion which has the 
largest numerical constituency shall have the majority. If the 
registering functions of Parliament be more important than the 
consultative, its effect in enforcing the so-called tyranny of the 
majority would be far more conspicuous than its effect in encouraging 
the utterances of the minority. ‘lhe democracy would practically 
say, Talk as much as you please, but do what I tell you. That 
seems to me to be the moral with which the scheme would be 
associated in the popular imagination. If this dreaded democracy, 
in short, be the power of evil which some people suppose, it would 
find no barrier to its worst designs in Mr. Hare’s scheme. It might 
enforce upon us at its will the most objectionable interference with 
private rights; and the only obstacle would be a few speeches. 

To push the discussion further would require some examination 
of the actual condition of our system. Some people think “heroic 
legislation ” the crying evil of the day. They think that Parliament 
acts with too much vigour and unity; that its legislation shows a 
fanatical regard for symmetry; and that the dead weight of 
unenlightened opinion is overpowering the influence of the higher 
class of thinkers. Others tell us that we suffer both from general 
chaos and absence of discipline; that minorities are always 
powerful enough to obstruct but not to inspire a consistent policy; 
that we have already too much talk on every side of every question, 
and chiefly want a little more unity and vigour. The view taken 
of such complaints will decide whether a system is desirable which 
tends to introduce a little more variety into the House of Commons, 
and enable its orators to throw a few more conflicting lights upon 
things in general. But, once more, the deep and vital problem is 
of a different kind. The machinery is a question of detail to be 
settled one way or another according to circumstances. We may 
fancy that we can force ourselves to be reasonable, as a disorderly 
person fancies that he can make himself a pattern man of business by 
buying some yards of red tape and a set of pigeon-holes. But the 
ultimate questions are whether the nation at large is capable of 
recognising its best men and setting a true value upon the highest 
elements of political life: If it has that capacity, it will manage to 
elect a sufficient Parliament by Mr. Hare’s plan or by the ordinary 
one. If it can’t, all the constitution-mongers from Harrington to the 
present day won’t save it. If that truth be recognised, I, for one, 
care very little what particular name may be inscribed on the 
banner of reformers. Only I hope that they won’t attribute a magical 
influence to any national symbol whatever. 


Lestiz STEPHEN. 
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Tue royal roads to excellence in literary style are so numerous, 
that one cannot but wonder at the small number of those writers 
who complete the journey. And this wonder is increased when we 
remember by whom it is that the plan of the country has been 
drawn and the roads set down; when we reflect that this has been 
the work not of the mere theoretical topographer tracing in his study 
the hypothetical windings of d priori paths, but of the successful 
travellers in person. It is the men who have made the journey 
themselves, that have supplied the materials for the itineraries in 
chief repute; and a most perplexing embarras de choix do they 
present. One great writer has been reared on the Greek and Latin 
classics ; another has perfected himself by the assiduous study of the 
masterpieces, in every order of writing, of his own tongue; a third 
has given his nights and days to the English bible alone ; a fourth 
attributes his success to his habit of translating from his own into 
other languages; a fifth to his habit of translating from other 
languages into his own; until at last the bewildered student is 
driven, according to the measure of his own success, to one of the 
two alternative conclusions, that all roads lead to Rome, or none; 
that some men may acquire excellence of style in any way, and that 
others can do so in no way—that some are born to move freely and 
gracefully in composition, while others are destined to limp awk- 
wardly on paper all their days. The only truth which would seem 
to be beyond question in the whole subject is the negative one that, 
be the capacity itself innate or acquired, it is by practice alone that 
it can pass from the potential to the actual; just as, though it may 
be idle to discuss whether a consummate swordsman is born or made, 
it is equally idle to deny that no man can become a swordsman at 
all without the laborious training of the fencing school. Yet even 
this modest proposition seems to be shaken to its every foundation 
by such a case as that of Pascal, and such a feat of consummate 
literary swordplay as the Provincial Letters. Where, must many 
an astonished Jesuit have asked, did this novice learn his carte and 
tierce ? What is the use of long practice, what avails it to have 
studied every thrust—foul as well as fair—that your maitre d’armes 
can teach you, if an invalid mathematician, who has never taken a 
polemical rapier in his hand before, is to beat down your guard with 
disdainful ease at the first assault, and only not run you through the 
body because he can show his mastery and his contempt more effec- 
tively by prolonging the bout? And the same question must suggest 
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itself with no diminution of its interest, to all who turn from such 
records as we possess of Pascal’s life to that monument of his many- 
sided genius which he has left behind him in the Provincial Letters. 
There is probably no case in which the intellectual personality 
and intellectual history of an author are less likely to be correctly 
deduced from a mere examination of his works than the case of 
Blaise Pascal. His hereditary bent and his early studies, from at 
least the age of twelve, were exclusively mathematical. Even if, 
with Professor de Morgan, we reject as mythical the story of Pascal’s 
having at twelve years of age worked out the first thirty-two propo- 
sitions of Euclid’s first book, from independent reasoning on the 
properties of geometrical figures, and without his having opened an 
Euclid in his life, we may safely assume that the myth had some 
foundation in fact. It is natural at any rate to assume that nothing 
but some remarkable evidence of the boy’s precocious talent for 
mathematics would have induced the elder Pascal to withdraw his 
former inhibition of his son from entering upon this line of study. 
Certain it is that from Pascal’s twelfth year (1635) upwards, he had 
full liberty to indulge his genius for mathematical pursuits, and that 
he availed himself of the permission with the greatest ardour and 
success. From this date until the year of his final retirement from 
the world, Pascal’s recorded life is one continuous history of mathe- 
matical and physical studies, interrupted occasionally by the wretched 
health to which he was a victim from his eighteenth year, but never, 
so far as is known, diverted systematically to any other form of in- 
tellectual, and certainly not to any other form of literary, occupation. 
In 16389, at the age of sixteen, he wrote that treatise on Conic 
Sections which excited the astonished admiration of Descartes; at 
nineteen he contrived his remarkable “arithmetical machine ;” 
some years later he began that memorable series of experimental 
inquiries into the ponderability of air, which will always preserve an 
honourable place for his name in the history of physical science. 
Before the close of his twenty-sixth year these experiments were 
concluded, and, impelled probably by his fast declining health (he 
had had a stroke of paralysis two years before), he virtually aban- 
doned secular studies altogether. In 1654, shortly after the accident 
which nearly cost him his life, and which left a permanent effect 
upon his mind, he finally retired from the world, and joined that 
band of ilustres et dangereux solitaires, at Port Royal, who had just 
commenced their struggle with the Papacy, destined to be waged, 
with one brief interval of armistice, for upwards of sixty years. Of 
his life in the monastery we know little, save that it was a life of the 
severest self-mortification, which could have left him little time or 
inclination for other than spiritual matters,—none assuredly for 
the cultivation, either by study or practice, of that consummate 
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controversial style of which he was within two years to appear as a 
master. His life was probably that of a thoughtful ascetic, divided 
between religious exercises and theological reflection; as for secular 
reading, he was, as he himself telis us, homo unius libri, the essays of 
Montaigne. 

And it was from this retirement, from this inaction we may say, 
that Pascal emerged, in 1656, the most brilliant and deadly contro- 
versialist that ever wielded a pen, and one of the greatest masters of 
literary style—a writer who, by the confession of an unsympathetic, 
and in some respects an unfair critic, rivalled Bossuet in eloquence 
and Moliére in wit, and to whose work, on the testimony of the same 
witness, Voltaire, i/ faut rapporter Vépoque de la fixation du language. 

One must admit, I think, that the engraftment of a dévot ona 
mathematician is a process from which we should hardly have ex- 
pected such splendid results; but it is not so much their mere 
intellectual splendour as their artistic perfection—not their genius, 
great as it is, so much as their craftsmanship, which surprises. Were 
it otherwise, were the Provincial Letters merely a collection of elo- 
quent, powerfully-reasoned, subtle, thoughtful, witty “things,” 
instead of forming as they do one “thing ”’ very different from and 
much rarer than these or any collection of these, one might get much 
nearer to explaining them from a consideration of the occasion and 
the man. Intense moral earnestness has a distinct intellectual 
reaction, and indignatio of the nobler order makes eloquence and 
force, and wit too, as well as verse. No doubt Pascal’s deep religious 
feeling, his sympathy with the oppressed Jansenists, his zeal for a 
pure morality, and his scorn and detestation of these whose doctrines 
were adulterating it, all conspired to give not only warmth but 
brilliancy to his writings. The lambent flash of his wit leaped up, 
no doubt, even as the steady flame of his denunciation glowed forth, 
from the inner fires of an intense spiritual conviction. But all this 
leaves the real difficulty untouched, which is that Pascal’s peculiar 
power—the power and enduring vitality of his great work as a 
whole—is derived from that most complex, and in some sense, 
artificial of all creations—style. Intense earnestness, acting on 
adequate intellectual gifts, will do much, It will enkindle, or 
rather, when raised to a certain power, it will of itself become 
eloquence ; it will quicken the play of the reasoning faculty; it 
will stimulate that fine sense of latent analogy which begets wit, 
and that fine sense of latent incongruity which begets humour ; 
but it cannot create the power of co-ordinating all these results so 
as to give them their maximum effect in combination. This is, and 
remains, the alchemic secret of “style.” 

The magnitude of Pascal’s obligations to his style may, I think, 
be insisted on without any danger of incurring that charge of dog- 
matism which justly lies against so many of the attempts to assign 
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to form and matter their respective shares in the production of a 
writer’s total literary effect. Of course the operation cannot in any 
case, least of all in the case of a foreign writer, be performed with 
more than approximate accuracy ; but in the instance of Pascal there 
are at least two grounds on which we are justified in assigning an 
unusually large share of his total literary effect to sheer excellence 
of form. The two most salient characteristics of the Provincial 
Letters are the perfect finish of their wit, and the masterly ease with 
which, especially in the earlier Letters, an abstruse argument is con- 
ducted in the colloquial and narrative styles, and without any recourse 
to that logical, or rather mathematical, form of arrangement which 
wearies the reader at least, if it assists the writer. Both of these 
characteristics bear a specially intimate relation to the form of 
expression. The value of “form” in wit belongs theoretically to 
one of the most obscure parts of an obscure subject; but in practice 
it ranks almost as a commonplace of observation. It is proved 
experimentally nearly every day in the magical effect produced by 
the slightest change in the phrasing of a mot. In no other case 
are words of so high an intrinsic value, and yet so worthless “ in 
exchange.” ‘To ascribe great finish of wit to any work is almost ex 
vi terminorum to attribute to it great excellence of pure form; and 
the wit of Pascal is of a perfection of finish rarely met with even in 
a language renowned for its capacities in this kind of perfection. It 
is distinguished by that masterly restraint and repression which gives 
to the wit of two or three, and only two or three, of the most. bril- 
liant of Frenchmen, a subtle power which the less habile genius of 
our language denies to English wit. We may say, I think, “ of our 
language,” and not of our intellectual habit, for the “heaviness of 
hand ” of which English wit is sometimes accused seems more often— 
if at least we confine ourselves to the best specimens—a defect in the 
instrument rather than in the hands that wield it. It is not, as is 
sometimes said, especially by Frenchmen, that we English do not 
value inuendo, but that our language does not lend itself to inuendo: 
it is not that we do not feel the artistic force of saying less than is 
meant, but that in English it is so much more difficult than in 
French to convey more than one says. To attempt to rival in our 
language the finesse of the best French wit is to run the risk of 
either missing the desired effect altogether, through obscurity, or of 
marring it by paraphrases at once too elaborate and too obviously 
premeditated. It is like attempting to draw a very fine line with a 
very blunt pencil, by studied lightness of touch. <A thick line must be 
drawn, or the paper will remain blank. But the French language 
has a point like a “crowquill,” and in fingers which can ply it 
deftly it produces effects which we English can admire but cannot 
copy. Seldom has the instrument been plied by a lighter hand than 
Pascal’s; indeed, when one has named Voltaire, one can think of no 
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other writer whose touch is to be matched against that of the author 
of the Provincial Letters—of none certainly whom this form of 
excellence has ever stood in better polemical stead. For the impres- 
sion of calculated restraint which this lightness of touch conveys is to 
Pascal, as again and again to Voltaire, a distinct point of controver- 
sial power, in virtue of the air of careless superiority which it gives 
to his attack, as well as of the immense reserve of intellectual 
strength which it seems to hint at. To recur to the metaphor from 
the fencing-school, it is as though the skilful swordsman, having 
easily put aside his adversary’s guard, should forego the death lunge 
which would end the duel at once, and content. himself with inflict- 
ing a disdainful scratch. Even in the mere personalities of contro- 
versy, this effect may be produced. We have all the feeling of the 
spectators of some such unequal struggle when Voltaire, ridiculing 
Warburton’s denial of the vindictiveness of the Jewish character, 
exclaims, “ Est-il possible qu’un ceur tel que le tien se trompe si 
grossiérement sur la haine? Crest un usurier qui ne sait pas compter.” 
A less contemptously confident swordsman would hardly have con- 
tented himself with this lightning-like pass and recovery, but would 
have transfixed his adversary again and again. A minor master of 
sarcasm who had lighted on this venomous gibe would have diluted 
its vitriol over half a page. 

Pascal, though his sarcasm is free from the personality, and has 
assuredly none of the somewhat diabolic flavour of the above sally, 
uses often the same contemptuous brevity and compression. Nor is 
it only in single thrusts at his adversaries that he shows this power. 
Throughout the whole ‘Story of Jean d’Alba,”’ and Pascal’s appli- 
cation of it to the Jesuit morality, what an appearance of power is 
produced by the humiliating leniency with which he treats his 
casuist interlocutor, by the studied moderation and dryness of the 
irony with which he points out the weak spot in the secular relations 
of the Jesuit system! Jean d’Alba, servant at a Jesuit college, has 
robbed his masters, and has pleaded the casuisms of Father Bauny 
before the criminal court, with no better result than that of being 
sentenced to a flogging, and of seeing the works of his dangerous 
preceptor handed over to the torch of the public executioner by the 
indignant judge. But on Pascal’s relating this story to his Jesuit 
friend, the latter, not quick at passing from books to facts, finds it 
strangely irrelevant. Pascal, he complains, is interrupting their 
interesting talk on the subject of casuistic ethics by des histoires hors 
de propos. 


‘« «J did but make a passing reference to the anecdote,’ I replied, ‘ just to call 
your attention to an important point which I find you have overlooked in 
establishing your ‘‘doctrine of probability.”’ ‘Kh! what is that?’ said the 
father ; ‘ what flaw can there be in the doctrine after so many acute persons 
have examined it?’ ‘This,’ I replied. ‘You have amply secured, so far as 
God and their own consciences are concerned, the position of those who follow 
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your ‘probable opinions;” for according to your doctrine, one may make 
oneself quite easy on those heads by following the opinion of a doctor of 
weight. Further, you have secured your disciples’ position on the side of 
the confessors ; for you compel your confessors, under pain of mortal sin, to 
grant absolution for any act committed in reliance on a “probable opinion.” 
But you have omitted to secure the position of your disciples on the side of the 
judges, so that they find themselves in danger of the scourge or the gibbet in 
following your ‘‘ probabilities.” It is a capital omission, that.’ ‘You are 
right,’ replied the father, ‘and Iam much obliged to you; but the reason is 
that we have not the same authority over magistrates that we have over con- 
fessors, who are obliged to refer to us on all cases of conscience; for on those 
matters we are the supreme judges.’ ‘I see,’ replied I. ‘Still, if on the one 
hand you are the judges of the confessors, are you not, on the other hand, the 
confessors of the judges? Your power is very extensive ; why not compel the 
judges under pain of excommunication, to acquit those criminals who have a 
probable opinion on their side, so as to prevent its happening, to the great 
contempt and scandal of the probability doctrine, that those whom you render 
innocent in theory be flogged or hanged in practice. Otherwise how will you 
obtain disciples?’ ‘I must think this over,’ replied he, ‘ it is not a matter to 
be neglected. I will refer it to our Provincial.’ ” 

Nor is the power of pure style less manifest in the unsought 
lucidity of Pascal’s exposition, the orderly though unordered pro- 
cession of his argument. There is no parade of arrangement, no 
employment of the favourite mechanical artifices for keeping the 
reader’s—and as often as not the writer’s—head clear; but yet the 
thread of the argument need never be missed by a commonly attentive 
student. This mastery of what may be called (in the best sense) 
popular dialectic, this gift of managing an intricate reasoning 
process in entire independence of scholastic method, is very rare; 
it is perhaps rarest of all in those who have trained themselves on 
the mathematics for the work of controversy. A purely mathe- 
matical culture is perhaps the worst preparation for the acquirement 
of that popular dialectic in which Pascal so excelled. To those who 
have undergone such a training, and have become thoroughly imbued 
with its method, the digressions, the inversions, the transposition of 
parts, which are of the essence of popular dialectic, are repugnant, if 
not impossible. The steps of their argument must follow one another 
in regular series, or not at all. They themselves are men of “sections,” 
“‘sub-sections,” ‘sub-sub-sections,” and the rest of it; and they 
exhaust the accepted symbols of paragraphic sub-division in their 
efforts after a precise and logical arrangement of their matter. Their 
argument moves forward like an army in battle array, with a Roman 
numeral commanding each division, italic numerals heading the 
brigades, the regiments under command of the letters of the English 
alphabet, and (a), (8), (y), &c., each leading his allotted company. 
C'est la guerre, mais ce n’est pas magnifique, except perhaps to the 
professional student of the art of controversial war. 

Nothing but Pascal’s complete emancipation from this repulsive 
method could have won him readers for the earlier Letters ; since 
they, it must be remembered, have none of the claims to interest 
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which were possessed by the later. As soon as “M. de Montalte” 
began to carry the war into the enemy’s country, as soon as it 
became known that the policy and morality of the Jesuits were 
being exposed and dissected by a master hand, it is no wonder that 
readers should have multiplied. But Pascal did not begin this 
retaliatory warfare; probably the thought of it did not occur to him 
until the great success of his first letters had assured him of a large 
and sympathetic audience. And it is the success of these, the 
popularity, that is to say, of three disquisitions upon the pouvoir 
prochain, the grace suffisante, and the grace actuelle, which constitutes 
the real triumph of his expository style. No doubt the Port Royalists 
and their learned and pious leader enjoyed a fair share of popular 
admiration and sympathy at the outset; but it was one thing to 
sympathize generally with Arnauld, and quite another to devour 
with delight the history of a theological intrigue which even 
Pascal’s wonderful art cannot always make it easy to follow. This 
could not have been popularized but by means of the dramatic interest, 
the unflagging life and movement with which Pascal contrives to 
inform his narrative. The power which it shows in this respect is 
of a very high kind. M. Villemain’s declaration indeed—“ that he 
should have admired Pascal less if he had lived after Moliére instead 
of before him ”— is, so far as it institutes a comparison between the 
dramatic achievements of the two writers, surely a freak of eulogy, 
which is alone sufficient to show that the “ literary influence of acade- 
mies” does not always “make for” sanity of criticism ; but without 
indulging in extravagances of this sort one may give full recognition 
to Pascal’s dramatic gift. And in doing this one should protest as. 
much against the litotes of M. Villemain’s comparison of Pascal with. 
Plato, as against the hyperbole of his comparison of Pascal with 
Moliére. Of the four elements of dramatic excellence, Plato has. 
at most but the mastery of two—character and dialogue; while 
Pascal, besides being a far greater master of both these, adds to them. 
a command of plot and situation. Witness the remarkable skill with 
which the Jesuit intrigue for the censure of Arnauld by the Sorbonne 
is gradually unfolded in the first letter, and the genuine high comedy 
of the dénouement, in which the Dominican who has agreed to a 
hollow verbal truce with the Jesuit is nearly ruining all by being 
betrayed into an explanation of his meaning. It was not only easier- 
but safer to rely on ‘monks than reasons” for the condemnation of 
the Port Royalist leader. 

With the third letter, however, the interest of plot, so to call it, 
is at an end, and in the exposure of the Jesuit policy and morality, 
the interest of character and of exquisite ironic dialogue takes 
undisputed place. Here there is more room for the comparison 
between Pascal and Plato, but it cannot be said that the resemblance 
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after all is very close or very suggestive. Plato’s Sophist and Pascal’s 
Casuist are very different figures, and assume widely different atti- 
tudes. The adulterator of philosophy is, it must be confessed, 
“something of a shadowy being,” like the ghost described by Dr. 
Johnson—at any rate he has little vitality, and is at best a mere lay 
figure to hang fallacies on ; the adulterator of morals in the pages 
of Pascal is a creation of unmistakable flesh and blood, and a highly 
finished one to boot. The skill with which the Jesuit casuist is 
drawn, and especially with which the naiveté and simplicity of the 
character (so amusingly illustrated in the extract above quoted) are 
brought out, serves of course a dialectical end ; but not, one feels, a 
dialectical end alone. It has a deeper purpose than this. For the 
intention and the effect of the portrait is to render casuistry credible 
as a profession, to show how, given the requisite combination of 
pedantry and esprit de corps, it could be adopted as a profession by a 
body of men not universally or even perhaps generally, less scrupu- 
lous than their neighbours. Pascal’s Jesuit interlocutor is, one 
easily sees, far better than his principles, which indeed are sometimes 
plainly at variance with his healthier instincts. Ce n’est pas de moi- 
méme, he protests on one occasion, when Pascal exclaims against the 
enormity of a certain doctrine. But, good man, he is a little blunt 
of perception, and he has turned the edge of his faculties still 
further by exclusive devotion to the text books of casuistry. He 
has, in short, paid the penalty which is inseparably attached to 
excess of unintelligent study—to reading uninformed by reflection 
—which means the cultivation of the receptive faculty at the expense 
of the judgment. He has arrived at that stage in which the learning 
of books bulks larger than the realities of things, in which “ what has 
been written ” so fills the mind that it cares not to, and even cannot, 
inquire, “ Whats.” Pedantry and the exaggerated faith of the pedant 
in the utility of his laboriously acquired knowledge, these and esprit 
de corps, the be-all and end-all of Jesuit training, combine to effect 
the astounding result. Pascal’s Jesuit is conscious that he is learned, 
that the doctors he has studied are subtle and of blameless lives, that 
the great Society of Jesus is an organization of all-embracing power 
and activity, and so, on the whole, he will bring himself to teach 
and defend the most marvellous perversions of morality, and even 
exclaim at last in genuine surprise, “ Doutez-rous d’une chose que nos 
auteurs enseignent ?” 

It is by means of this so real and vivid portrait that Pascal con- 
trives to give practical interest, and, as it were, “urgency” to the 
attack on Jesuitism. We feel that it is no question of demolishing a 
speculative error, but of combating a practical and instant danger to 
the human commonwealth. We feel that Pascal is at war not with a 
theory but with an organization ; and we only begin to appreciate the 
insidious and far-reaching power of that organization when we see in 
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the person of Pascal’s interlocutor what respectable weapons it is able 
to employ, what well-meaning blunt-wits it can enlist in its evil service. 

Pascal’s own view of the spirit and methods of the great Society 
is of course sternly hostile, but it is distorted by none of that blind 
hatred which makes so much of our ultra-Protestant invective 
against Jesuitism fly wide of the mark. Few more astonishing 
errors have: been made by one great writer about another than the 
blunder of which Voltaire has been guilty in his criticism of Pascal. 
The attempt of the Provincial Letters, says the author of the Siécle 
de Louis XIV., is to prove that they (the Jesuits) had conceived “ the 
deliberate design of corrupting the morals of mankind, a design which 
no sect or society ever had or ever could have.’’ Voltaire’s last quoted 
reflection is so obviously just, that one can only wonder at his 
imputing to Pascal the error which it condemns. Asa matter of fact, 
Pascal repudiates it in express terms, and in a sentence which is 
acquitted of any suspicion of irony, by the sarcastic remark which 
follows it. It is less surprising, however, that Voltaire, and after him 
M. Villemain, should have overlooked this passage, than that, even 
having overlooked it, they should not have hesitated on mere @ priori 
grounds, to attribute to Pascal so vulgar and unintelligent a theory 
of Jesuit policy. Pascal, we might have been sure, even without his 
word for it, better understood the genesis and purpose of those per- 
versions of morality which he was about so ruthlessly to expose. 
But his own language on the point is clear :—‘‘Sachez done que leur 
objet n’est pas de corrompre les mcurs: ce n’est pas leur dessein. 
Mais ils n’ont pas aussi pour unique but celui de les reformer: ce 
serait une mauvaise politique. Voici quelle est leur pensée. Ils ont 
assez bonne opinion d’eux-mémes pour croire qu’il est utile et comme 
nécessaire au bien de la religion que leur crédit s’étende partout et 
qu’ils gouvernent toutes les consciences.” (Lett. V.) 

This is certainly a more intelligent theory of Jesuitism than that 
denounced by Voltaire, though we must admit, I think, that even 
this analysis is not quite adequate. A religious organization aiming 
at secular ascendancy, and prepared to sacrifice rigour of morals 
in their efforts after their object, is undoubtedly a more credible 
conception than that of a society aiming at the “corruption of 
morals” for its own sake: but though it is a sufficient account of 
“organic Jesuitism,” so to say, it fails, I think, to distinguish an 
important element in the formation of the individual Jesuit. There 
was and is something more than mere worldly ambition and esprit 
de corps amongst the rank and file of the Order. The truth, though 
it may seem to resemble a paradox, is, I think, that there was a 
moral element in the Jesuit system which, and which alone, has 
enabled it to enlist the services of conscientious men; and made it 
possible for them to read the motto of the Society,—Ad Majorem Dei 
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Gloriam—without that strong temptation to augurial smiling which 
plain men in all times have found it so difficult to prevent crediting 
them with. The moral element, such as it is, is one with which 
Pascal’s stern and semi-Calvinistic theology, as well as his austere 
morality, rendered him incapable of sympathizing; but which, 
nevertheless, appeals to one of the deepest instincts of a certain 
order of mind. The Jesuit casuistry was, in part at least, the 
expression of a feeling—profoundly unscriptural no doubt, but 
still profoundly human—that the way of salvation must not be 
made too hard for men; that quantity as well as quality in 
the matter of converts deserves to be considered, and that 
as it is given to few to attain complete virtue, God may be 
well served by leading man a little distance at least upon the 
road. Dangerous as this principle is, and monstrous as we see to 
have been its results in practice, there is nothing absolutely 
astonishing in the fact that conscientious men found it possible to 
accept the principle and shut their eyes to the results. The resources 
of human self-deception are practically boundless, as we may see 
illustrated in our own day. After all, the attitude of the Jesuits 
towards morals was not widely different from the attitude of a 
modern school of theology towards faith. The Jesuits were in fact 
the “ Broad Churchmen” of morality, and hardly performed more 
astounding feats of legerdemain with their consciences than we see 
certain divines among us performing every day with their intellects. 

With this aspect of the Jesuit system, however, it was not, as has 
been said, in Pascal’s loftily ascetic nature to sympathize. When he 
had admitted that the Jesuits made terms with the flesh as followers 
of the world merely, and not as agents of the devil; that they 
sophisticated virtue not from mere delight in vice, but to gain 
certain temporal ends of their own, he had gone to the utmost limit of 
his concessions. As men of the world masquerading in the character 
of men of the other world, they deserved, he thought, no quarter 
at his hands; while as the ubiquitous, and all-powerful Society, 
the very spiders of political intrigue, the ever busy band of schemers 
with a foot in every powerful house, and a whisperer at the ear of 
every prince, supreme at Versailles and never long in abeyance at 
the Vatican, leniency towards them would, he felt, be as dangerous 
as undeserved. Odious, as the defilers of morality and the conta- 
minators of the sincere milk of Augustinian doctrines, they were 
formidable as unscrupulous political adversaries ; and the instinct of 
self-preservation conspired with zeal for the truth to urge that the 
attack upon them should be as resolute and as deadly as it could be 
made. 

How Pascal did the work which he thus set himself remains on 
record for all time. He did it in such a way that since his day it 
has needed no second doing. The Jesuits, in giving to the Provincial 
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Letters the nickname of the “ immortal liars,’’ have at least hit the 
mark in their adjective ; whether the letters tell the truth or not, 
any one who doubts can ascertain for himself, for Pascal’s charges 
are preferred with all the precision of an indictment, and chapter 
and verse are given for every one of those lax dicta of the Jesuit 
doctors over which the thunder of his denunciation and the lightning 
of his ridicule have rolled and flashed. But while he thus traces 
home every vicious sophism to its individual author, he never loses 
sight for a moment of the many-visaged presence of his real enemy, 
the Society itself. It is a striking illustration of the forensic tho- 
roughness of Pascal’s work, that he should have so decisively antici- 
pated the only plea by which an unwonted apologist of the Jesuits 
attempted a century later to save the collective credit of the Order at 
the expense of certain individual members. When Voltaire com- 
plains of Pascal’s having unfairly attributed to the whole Society the 
extravagant opinions of a few Spanish and Flemish doctors, he over- 
looks two points which Pascal is at special pains to impress upon his 
readers—first, that the permissus superiorum, without which no 
Jesuit work can be published, fixes the Order as a whole with 
responsibility for all the doctrines which any such work may con- 
tain; and secondly, that the existence of a rigid, as well as a lax 
schoel of Jesuit casuistry, is in no respect surprising, but on the 
contrary a result naturally to be expected from the adroit policy of 
the Order. God and Mammon, in fact, could scarce have been jointly 
served with success on any other terms. It would have been a waste 
of power for the Society to have encouraged the existence of any 
large number of lax casuists. Thanks to the invaluable Jesuit doc- 
trine of Probability, the sanction of even a single “ doctor of weight” 
was sufficient to justify the vicious in indulging their favourite vices ; 
while, on the other hand, it was, as Pascal points out, a most con- 
venient thing to be able to quiet the scruples of alarmed virtue by 
appealing, when occasion arose, to the severer maxims of other Jesuit 
doctors of equal learning and repute. 

But however strongly our moral sympathies may be enlisted on the 
side of Pascal, it is scarcely possible on the whole case to refrain from 
commiserating the Jesuits. Their ill-luck in the matter was as 
monstrous as would be that of a man who should be called out and 
shot in a duel by an adversary challenging him under a complete 
misconception of facts. For the deadly disputant against whom they 
found themselves pitted had, after all, taken the field under a mis- 
take. It was Pascal’s sympathy for Arnauld and his zeal for the 
true faith, which he believed the Pert Royalist doctor to be sup- 
porting—these motives, and not, at least originally, any desire to 
expose the Jesuit teaching—that first brought him into the fray. 
And as he entered, so he quitted it. His first letter is on the pouvoir 
prochain, and his last on the question of the Papal fallibility, sus /e 
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Jait—the fait of course being whether the five condemned proposi- 
tions were or were not in the Augustinus. He began and ended as a 
theologian, and as a theologian he was in error throughout on the 
practical question at issue between the Jansenists and Jesuits. It 
must, then, have been deeply mortifying to these latter or to their 
successors of a somewhat later date, to learn that Pascal himself 
afterwards recognized his error, and that he had, on more mature 
consideration, to abandon altogether the position which he assumed 
on the Jansenist controversy throughout the Provincial Letters. His 
convictions reached maturity sadly too late for the interests of the 
Jesuit doctors ; for in the meantime, and by way of effecting a mere 
diversion, he had utterly annihilated the elaborate structure of the 
Jesuit casuistry. 

That the position which Pascal took up in the Jansenist dispute 
was untenable-—if we must again fill our bellies with the east wind of 
this arid controversy—it will not be difficult to show. Only as 
regards the second of the five condemned propositions can he be 
pronounced to have made out even an appearance of a case; on the 
others, and on the question of fact connected with them, he mani- 
festly fails. He was able to show with some plausibility that 
Jansenius had not taught downright Calvinism regarding the opera- 
tion of predestination to life, but he failed to distinguish either 
Jansenius’s doctrine or his own, or for that matter that of the 
Church, on the subjectof reprobation, from the doctrine of Calvin 
upon the same point. First, as to the former question. Pascal 
points out, with his usual felicitous perspicuity of style, that Jansenius 
had not committed himself to the Calvinist necessarian theory that 
man cannot resist grace, and the line of argument which he adopts 
exposes clearly the origin of what he conceives to be the miscon- 
ception of those who condemned Jansenius on this point. 

Jansenius, according to him, had not taught pure necessarianism 
in teaching that man could not resist Divine grace. Man in Jan- 
senius’s system, as explained by Pascal, still retained his free-will, 
and might use it in endeavouring to resist Divine grace: only the 
endeavour would be of necessity unsuccessful. Grace must and 
would produce its effect in time; but it would do so not by over- 
ruling, but by enlisting his will in God’s service—by sanctifying it 
so that it was infallibly led to God, par un mouvement tout libre, tout 
volontaire, tout amoureux. 

We are of course far from saying that the distinction here sought 
to be drawn between what are only two modes of equal necessity has 
any real existence. It has not; but it may have a theological exist- 
ence, theological distinctions having in all ages been nobly inde- 
pendent of any objective foundation ; and Pascal doubtless thought 
that it was not incumbent upon him to show that Jansenius held a 
doctrine of genuine free-will, but that it was sufficient for him to 
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prove that he did not hold a doctrine identical in terms with that of 
Calvim.tic necessity. But though he may have gained a technical 
triumph on this second proposition, not even on this did he’ gain a 
substantial victory. It was merely the form in which the condemna- 
tion of Jansenius on this point had happened to be couched which 
enabled Pascal to achieve a semblance of success. For the doctrine 
intended to be condemned in the second proposition was the doctrine 
that ‘‘ Divine grace never fails of its effect.” 1 This was the heresy of 
Jansenius, and this heresy remains after Pascal’s vindication, since 
he also held, as we have seen, that Divine grace was invariably 
efficacious, and it was immaterial therefore whether this invariable 
efficacy was the result of pure necessity, or of a human will being 
invariably directed to God par un mouvement tout libre, tout volontaire, 
tout amoureux. 

On all the other propositions Pascal’s failure to make out his case 
is still more conspicuous. To take first the question of the fait, 
the question, that is, of the authorship of the condemned propositions 
as distinguished from the question of their heterodoxy. His well- 
known argument was that Papal infallibility was confined to the 
droit, and did not extend to the fait, and that while the Jansenists 
could be fealled on to repudiate the five condemned propositions 
(which, added Pascal, they did ex animo), they could not be justly 
required to believe and confess that Jansenius had affirmed these 
propositions, at least in the sense in which the Holy See had con- 
demned them. And all this argument is conducted in Pascal’s best 
manner. But it isa line of argument suited only to a controversy 
which had itself been conducted from beginning to end in total defiance 
of that method so caustically recommended by Voltaire—¢ eut mieux 
valu peut-étre la peine de citer les passages du livre: ¢est ce quwon ne fit 
jamais. Had the passages from Jansenius been openly cited by the 
Jesuits, which, from fear of falling foul of Augustin, under whose 
sanction they had been put forward, none dared to do, they would 
have thoroughly refuted Pascal. The fact is that all these four 
propositions are to be found verbatim, or nearly so, in Jansenius’s 
book. The first proposition, condemned by Innocent X. as ¢emerariam 
impiam, blasphemam, anathemate damnatam, et hwreticam, was the propo- 
sition that “there are some commands of God which righteous and 
good men are absolutely unable to obey, though disposed to do so, 
and that God does not give them so much grace that they are able 
to observe them.” And in Augustinus (Book iii. c. 13), we find, 


(1) The second of the condemned propositions does not occur textually in the Augusti- 
nus, but is matter of inference from a passage in the second book. ‘ Hac est vera ratio 
cur nulla omnino medicinalis gratia Christi effectu suo careat,”’ &c., Book ii. c. 55. 
On which comments a later Catholic theologian, “Si autem nulla gratia effectu suo 
careat igitur interiori gratia nunquam resistitur cum gratie interiori resistere idem sit 
ac eam effectu suo defraudare,”’ the Catholic doctrine being, he adds, that grace “non 
semper eum obtinet effectum ad quem a Deo datur.” 
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“Hee igitur plenissime planissimeque demonstrat nihil esse in 
S. Augustini doctriné certius ac fundatius quam esse precepta 
queedam que hominibus non tantum infidelibus, excecatis, obduratis, 
sed fidelibus quoque et justis, volentibus, conantibus secundum pre- 
sentes quas habeant vires sunt impossibilia: deesse quoque gratiam qua 
fiant possibilia.’’ The second proposition we have already discussed. 
The third subject of the Papal anathema is the doctrine “that in 
order to a man’s being worthy of praise or blame before God, he 
need not be exempt from subjective necessity, but merely from 
objective coercion.” And Jansenius says (Aug., B. vi. c. 24), 
“ Clarissimis verbis docuit 8. Thomas arbitrium hominis dictum esse 
liberum quia non cogitur,” and ‘‘ opus esse laude vel vituperio dig- 
num meritorum vel demeritorum ex hoc quod est voluntarium, spon- 
taneum, non coactum, tametsi determinatum ad unum.” The fourth 
condemned proposition was the doctrine that “the semi-Pelagian 
error consisted in believing that the human will had the power of 
either admitting or rejecting the operations of Divine grace.” The 
passage in the Augustinus (Book viii. c. 6) is, “Hoc proprie Semi- 
Pelagianorum error solus est quod aliquod primeve libertatis reli- 
quum putant . . . . quod sicut Adam si voluisset poterat .. . . ita 
lapsus homo saltem credere potest si vellet, neuter tamen absque in- 
terioris gratia adjutorio, cujus usus vel abusus esset in unius cujusque 
arbitrio et potestati.” Lastly, the Pope had condemned the proposi- 
tion that it was a Semi-Pelagian error to hold that “Christ died for 
the sins of all mankind.” And Jansenius has plainly affirmed that 
doctrine to be false in the passage B. iii. c. 21. ‘‘ Quee sane cum in 
Augustini doctriné perspicua certaque sint, nullo modo principiis 
ejus consentaneum est ut Christus Dominus vel pro infidelium in 
infidelitate morientium vel pro justorum non perseverantium eterna 
salute mortuus esse, sanguinem fudisse semet ipsum redemptorem 
dedisse, gratiam o crasse sentiatur. Scivit enim quo quisque jam ab 
eterno predestinatus erat, scivit hoc decretum neque ullius pretii 
oblatione mutandum esse nec seipsum velle mutare, ex quo factum est 
ut juxta Sanctissimum Doctorem non magis Patrem pro eterna 
liberatione ipsorum quam pro diabolorum deprecatus fuerit.” All 
these propositions, says Pascal, the Jansenists are bound to condemn 
and do condemn ex animo, but they are not bound to believe that 
they are in the Augustinus, and, in fact, they and I deny that they 
are there. There, nevertheless, they are. 

So much, then, for the question of the fait. It remains only to 
point out that Pascal and, so far as he represented them, the Jan- 
senists were within the Papal condemnation of the first and most 
important proposition as regards the droit also. For he himself 
maintains the exact equivalent of the condemned doctrine on his own 
account, and asserts it to be, as probably enough it was, the ortho- 
dox teaching of the Church on the subject. He contends at the 
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close of Letter I, in summing up the results of his exposure of the 
Jesuit machinations against Arnauld, that the following propositions 
have never been condemned either on one side or the other: “ (1) 
that grace is not given to all men; (2) that all the just have always 
the power to obey the commandments of God; (3) that nevertheless, 
in order to perform them, and even to pray for grace to perform 
them, they have need of an efficient grace which invincibly deter- 
mines their will; (4) that that efficient grace is not always given to 
all the just, but depends on the pure mercy of God.” But surely 
(2), (3), and (4) if taken together establish a contradiction (for how 
can all just men possess a power which is itself conditional on a gift of 
grace not vouchsafed to all the just?) ; while it is evident that (3) 
and (4) taken together assert by implication the first of the condemned 
propositions, for if the just cannot perform the divine command- 
ments without a gift of grace, which some of them do not receive, to 
those not so favoured the said commandments are impossible. 

It is of course equally true that the Jesuits who condemned Jan- 
senius, themselves held nominally, or at any rate could not venture 
to deny openly, the condemned propositions, The only distinction 
which they could have set up between their own and the Jansenist 
doctrine (and this distinction had to be kept in the background in 
order to the sham alliance with the Dominicans to compass the cen- 
sure of Arnauld in the Sorbonne) was this :—that whereas the 
Jansenists, their opponents, and the Dominicans, their sham allies, 
alike held that grace was necessary even to enable a man to pray for 
such grace as would enable him to do the will of God, they, the 
Jesuits, held that the just required no antecedent gift of grace to 
enable them to pray for grace. But even then, as the Jesuits dared 
not deny that grace was necessary as a means of obeying the com- 
mandments, and as they admitted that it was not freely given to all, 
and did not venture to affirm that it was even given to all who 
prayed for it, they had no right to condemn as a heresy the proposi- 
tion that some of the divine commandments were to some of the just 
impossible. 

The truth is, as must appear to all who have the courage to wade 
through these barren polemics, that there are only two logical 
positions to be held on this question—the position of the Pelagian 
and that of the Calvinist—the position of those who believe that 
man can secure his salvation of his own free-will, and the position of 
those who hold that he is the abject slave of necessity, to be saved 
or damned solely according as a grace, which he is unable to secure 
or even solicit of his own free-will, is given to or withheld from him 
by an omnipotent being. Pascal really belonged to the latter of 
these schools and the Jesuits to the former; but, from widely differ- 
ing motives, mental and moral, neither party could or did admit his 
true affinities. Pascal was an unconscious Calvinist, trying in vain 
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to distinguish between his own creed and that which had been 
condemned by his Church, and doing so from an honest desire to 
submit himself to that Church. The Jesuits were conscious 
Pelagians, who skilfully concealed their heresy for fear of losing 
their influence. The practical result of this contest between candour 
and duplicity was such as might have been expected. Pascal in 
his efforts to escape the condemnation incurred by Calvin, and 
to avert it from the teacher whom he followed, contended with 
manifest ill success that his teacher never taught, and that he him 
self never held, the doctrine which had been condemned. The 
Jesuits, on the other hand, without committing themselves to an open 
denial of Augustinian doctrine, succeeded in procuring its condem- 
nation in the person of an alleged follower of Calvin. In the mean- 
time it is true, as Gibbon says, that the difference between Augustin 
whom the Church of Rome has canonized and Calvin whom she 
has reprobated is invisible. 

Yet the Jesuits, with their usual art, contrived to conceal in a 
great measure their own embarrassment while consummating their 
adversaries’ disgrace. The intellectual self-deception of Pascal is, 
however, more surprising than the moral dishonesty of the Jesuits, 
and the probability that this self-deception could not have per- 
manently prevailed over so acute a mind, lends much credibility to the 
story cited by Bayle, from the Histoire des Cing Propositions, to the 
effect that Pascal subsequently recognised the fact that it was the 
orthodox doctrine—the true faith as held and taught by Augustin, 
and as embraced, for all his alleged heresy, by Calvin, which had 
been anathematized by Innocent X. In other words, he came at 
last to see, what only theological controversy could have ever hidden 
from him, that his own theory of an impotent ‘“ power” to obey the 
commandments, was in truth no whit less absurd and self-contra- 
dictory than the inadequate “sufficient grace” of the Molinists 
which he had transfixed with some of the happiest shafts of his 
ridicule. 

But who now cares for this? Who now troubles himself to 
inquire whether Pascal was victorious or vanquished on the theolo- 
gical issue? What now would be the whole weary literature of 
Jansenism to mankind but for this one work of matchless art and 
strength ? A vast field of half-buried ruins, lost beneath the luxu- 
riant overgrowth of modern interest and modern thought—a hidden 
world into which the curious antiquarian might find his account in 
burrowing, but which the traveller intent on worthier objects would 
pass by. As itis, however, there are few indeed who make the journey 
of self-culture without turning aside for a pilgrimage to these else 
unlovely ruins, for in their midst stands the great work of Pascal, 
erect, solitary, flawless; a single stately column visible from afar. 

H. D. Tratt. 
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QUESTION OF A PILGRIMAGE AND AN ACT OF PENANCE. 


THEN came a glorious morning for sportsmen. One sniffed the dews, 
and could fancy fresh smells of stubble earth and dank woodland 
grass in the very streets of dirty Bevisham. Sound sleep, like hearty 
dining, endows men with a sense of rectitude, and sunlight following 
the former, as a pleasant spell of conversational ease or sweet music 
the latter, smiles a celestial approval of the performance. Lord 
Romfrey dismissed his anxieties. His lady slightly ruffled him at 
breakfast in a letter saying that she wished to join him. He was 
annoyed at noon by a message, wherein the wish was put as a 
request. And later arrived another message, bearing the character 
of an urgent petition. True, it might be laid to the account of tele- 
graphic brevity. . 

He saw Dr. Shrapnel, and spoke to him, as before, to thank him 
for the permission to visit his nephew. Nevil he contemplated for 
the space of five minutes. He cordially saluted Miss Denham. He 
kissed Cecilia’s hand. 


“ All here is going on so well that I am with you for a day or two 
to-morrow,” he despatched the message to his wife. 


Her case was now the gravest. He could not understand why 
she desired to be in Bevisham. She must have had execrable 
dreams !—rank poison to mothers. 

However, her constitutional strength was great, and his pride in 
the restoration of his house by her agency flourished anew, what 
with fair weather and a favourable report from Dr. Gannet. The 
weather was most propitious to the hopes of any soul bent on dis- 
persing the shadows of death, and to sportsmen. [rom the windows 
of his railway carriage he beheld the happy sportsmen stalking 
afield. The birds whirred and dropped just where he counted on 
their dropping. The smoke of the guns threaded to dazzling silver 
in the sunshine. Say what poor old Nevil will, or did say, previous 
to the sobering of his blood, where is there a land like England ? 
Everard rejoiced in his country temperately. Having Nevil as well, 
—of which fact the report he was framing in his mind to deliver to 
his wife assured him—he was rich. And you that put yourselves 
forward for republicans and democrats, do you deny the aristocracy 
of an oaklike man who is young upon the verge of eighty ? 
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These were poetic flights, but he knew them not by name, and 
had not to be ashamed of them. 

Rosamund met him in the hall of the castle. ‘You have not 
deceived me, my dear lord,” she said, embracing him. ‘You have 
done what you could for me. The rest is for me to do.” 

He reciprocated her embrace warmly, in commendation of her 
fresher good looks. 

She asked him, ‘“ You have spoken to Dr, Shrapnel ?”’ 

He answered her, “ Twice.” 

The word seemed quaint. She recollected that he was quaint. 

He repeated, “I spoke to him the first day I saw him, and the 
second.” 

“We are so much indebted to him,” said Rosamund. “ His love 
of Nevil surpasses ours. Poor man! poor man! At least we may 
now hope the blow will be spared him which would have carried off 
his life with Nevil’s. I have later news of Nevil than you.” 

“‘ Good, of course ?” 

“Ah me! the pleasure of the absence of pain. He is not gone.” 

Lord Romfrey liked her calm resignation. 

“ There’s a Mr. Lydiard,” he said, “a friend of Nevil’s, and a 
friend of Louise Devereux’s.” 

“Yes; we hear from him every four hours,” Rosamund rejoined. 
“ Mention him to her before me.” 

“ That’s exactly what I was going to tell you to do before me,” 
said her husband smiling. 

“ Because, Everard, is it not so?—widows ... and she loves 
this gentleman !” 

“ Certainly, my dear; I think with you about widows. The 
world asks them to practise its own hypocrisy. Louise Devereux 
was married to a pipe; she’s the widow of tobacco ash. We'll make 
daylight round her.” 

“How good, how kind you are, my lord! I did not think so 
shrewd! But benevolence is almost all-seeing. You said you spoke 
to Dr. Shrapnel twice. Washe.. . polite?” 

“‘ Thoroughly upset, you know.” 

“* What did he say ?” 

“What was it? ‘Beauchamp! Beauchamp!’ the first time ; and 
the second time he said he thought it had left off raining.” 

“ Ah!” Rosamund drooped her head. 

She looked up. ‘Here is Louise. My lord has had a long con- 
versation with Mr. Lydiard.” 

“T trust he will come here before you leave us,” added the earl. 

Rosamund took her hand. “ My lord has been more acute than I, 
or else your friend is less guarded than you.” 

“‘ What have you seen ?” said the blushing lady. 
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“Stay. Ihave an idea you are one of the women I promised to 
Cecil Baskelett,” said the earl. ‘Now may I tell him there’s no 
chance ?” 

“Oh! do.” 

They spent so very pleasant an evening that the earl settled down 
into a comfortable expectation of the renewal of his old habits in the 
September and October season. Nevil’s frightful cry played on his 
ear-drum at whiles, but not too affectingly. He conducted Rosa- 
mund to her room, kissed her, hoped she would sleep well, and 
retired to his good hard bachelor’s bed, where he confidently sup- 
posed he would sleep. The sleep of a dyspeptic, with a wilder than 
the monstrous Bevisham dream, befell him, causing him to rise at 
three in the morning and proceed to his lady’s chamber, to assure 
himself that at least she slept well. She was awake. 

“T thought you might come,” she said. 

He reproached her gently for indulging foolish nervous fears. 

She replied, “No, Ido not; I am easier about Nevil. I begin 
to think he will live. I have something at my heart that prevents 
me from sleeping. It concerns me. Whether he is to live or die, I 
should like him to know he has not striven in vain—not in every- 
thing : not where my conscience tells me he was right, and we, I, 
wrong—utterly wrong, wickedly wrong.” 

“‘ My dear girl, you are exciting yourself.” 

“No; feel my pulse. The dead of night brings out Nevil to me 
like the writing on the wall. It shall not be said he failed in every- 
thing. Shame to us if it could be said! He tried to make me see 
what my duty was, and my honour.” 

“He was at every man Jack of us.” 

“T speak of one thing. I thought I might not have to go. Now 
I feel I must. I remember him at Steynham, when Colonel Halkett 
and Cecilia were there. But for me, Cecilia would now be his wife. 
Of that there is no doubt; that is not the point ; regrets are fruit- 
less. I see how the struggle it cost him to break with his old love— 
that endearing Madame de Rouaillout, his Renée—broke his heart ; 
and then his loss of Cecilia Halkett. But I do believe, true as that 
I am lying here, and you hold my hand, my dear husband, those 
losses were not so fatal to him as the sufferings he went through on 
account of his friend Dr. Shrapnel. I will not keep you here. Go 
and have some rest. What I shall beg of you to-morrow will not 
injure my health in the slightest: the reverse: it will raise me from 
a bitter depression. It shall not be said that those who loved him 
were unmoved by him. ‘Before he comes back to life, or is carried 
to his grave, he shall know that I was not false to my love of him.” 

“My dear, your pulse is at ninety,” said the earl. 

“Look lenient, be kind, be just, my husband. Oh! let us cleanse 
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our hearts. This great wrong was my doing. I am not only quite 
strong enough to travel to Bevisham, I shall be happy in going: and 
when I have done it—said: ‘The wrong was all mine,’ I shall 
rejoice like the pure in spirit. Forgiveness does not matter, though 
I now believe that poor, loving old man who waits outside his door 
weeping, is wrongheaded only in his political views. We women 
can read men by their power to love. Where love exists there is 
goodness. But it is not for the sake of the poor old man himself 
that I would go: it is for Nevil’s: it is for ours, chiefly for me, for 

Rosamund turned her head on her 
pillow. 

The earl patted her cheek. ‘ We'll talk it over in the morning,” 
he said. ‘‘ Now go to sleep.” 

He could not say more, for he did not dare to attempt cajolery 
with her. Shading his lamp he stepped softly away to wrestle with 
a worse nightmare than sleep’s. Her meaning was clear: and she 
was a woman to insist on doing it. She was nevertheless a woman 
not impervious to reason, if only he could shape her understanding to 
perceive that the state of her nerves, incident to her delicate 
situation and the shock of that fellow Nevil’s illness—poor lad!— 
was acting on her mind, rendering her a victim of exaggerated 
ideas of duty, and so forth. 

Naturally, apart from allowing her to undertake the journey 
by rail, he could not sanction his lady’s humbling of herself so 
egregiously and unnecessarily. Shrapnel had behaved unbecom- 
ingly, and had been punished for it. He had spoken to Shrapnel, 
and the affair was virtually at an end. With his assistance she 
would see that, when less excited. Her eternal brooding over 
Nevil was the cause of these mental vagaries. 

Lord Romfrey was for postponing the appointed discussion in the 
morning after breakfast. He pleaded business engagements. 

“‘ None so urgent as this of mine,” said Rosamund. 

“But we have excellent news of Nevil: you have Gannet’s word 
for it,” he argued. ‘There’s really nothing to distress you.” 

“My heart: I must be worthy of good news, to know happiness,” 
she answered. “I will say, let me go to Bevisham two, three, four 
days hence, if you like, but there is peace for me, and nowhere 
else.” 

‘My precious Rosamund! have you set your two eyes on it. 
What you are asking, is for permission to make an apology to 
Shrapnel ! ” 

“That is the word.” 

“That’s Nevil’s word.” 

“ It is a prescription to me.”’ 

“ An apology ?” 
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The earl’s gorge rose.. Why, such an act was comparable to the 
circular mission of the dog! 


“Tf Ido not make the apology, the mother of your child is a 
coward,” said Rosamund. 

* She’s not.” 

“T trust not.” 

“You are a reasonable woman, my dear. Now listen: the man 
insulted you. It’s past: done with. He insulted you . . .” 

“ He did not.” 

“What?” 


“He was courteous to me, hospitable to me, kind tome. He did 
not insult me. I belied him.” 


“My dear saint, you’re dreaming. He spoke insultingly of you 
to Cecil.” 

“Is my lord that man’s dupe? I would stand against him 
before the throne of God, with what little I know of his interview 
with Dr. Shrapnel, to confront him and expose his lie. Do not 
speak of him. He stirs my evil passions, and makes me feel myself 
the creature I was when I returned to Steynham from my first visit 
to Bevisham, enraged with jealousy of Dr. Shrapnel’s influence over 
Nevil, spiteful, malicious: Oh! such a nest of vileness as I pray to 
heaven I am not now, if it is granted me to give life to another. 
Nevil’s misfortunes date from that,”’ she continued, in reply to the 
earl’s efforts to soothe her. ‘‘ Not the loss of the election: that was 
no misfortune, but a lesson. He would not have shone in Parlia- 
ment: he runs too much from first principles to extremes. You see 
I am perfectly reasonable, Everard: I can form an exact estimate of 
character and things.” She smiled in his face. ‘And I know my 
husband too: what he will grant; what he would not, and justly 
would not. I know to a certainty that vexatious as I must be to you 
now, you are conscious of my having reason for being so.” 

“You carry it so far—fifty miles beyond the mark,” said he. 
“The man roughed you, and I taught him manners.” 

“No!” she half screamed her interposition. “I repeat, he was 
in no way discourteous or disobliging to me. He offered me a seat 
at his table, and, heaven forgive me! I believe a bed in his house, 
that I might wait and be sure of seeing Nevil, because I was very 
anxious to see him.” 

“All the same you can’t go to the man.” 

“‘T should have said so too, before my destiny touched me.” 

“ A certain dignity of position, my dear, demands a correspond- 
ing dignity of conduct: you can’t go.” 

“Tf I am walking in the very eye of heaven, and feel it shining 
on me where I go, there is no question for me of human dignity.” 

Such flighty talk offended Lord Romfrey. 
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“ Tt comes to this: you’re in want of a parson.” 

Rosamund was too careful to hint that she would have expected 
succour and seconding from one or other of the better order of 
clergymen. 

She shook her head. ‘To this, my dear lord: I have a troubled 
mind ; and it is not to listen nor to talk, that I am in need of, but 
to act.” 

“Yes, my dear girl, but not to act insanely. Ido love soundness 
of head. You have it, only just now you're a little astray. We'll 
leave this matter for another time.” 

Rosamund held him by the arm. “ Not too long!” 


Both of them applied privately to Mrs. Wardour-Devereux for her 
opinion and counsel on the subject of the proposal to apologise to 
Dr. Shrapnel. She was against it with the earl, and became Rosa- 
mund’s echo when with her. When alone, she was divided into two 
almost equal halves: deeming that the countess should not insist, 
and the earl should not refuse: him she condemned for lack of 
sufficient spiritual insight to perceive the merits of his wife’s 
request: her she accused of some vestige of something underbred in 
her nature, for putting such fervid stress upon the supplication : 
i.e. making too much of it—a trick of the vulgar: and not known 
to the languid. 

She wrote to Lydiard for advice. 

He condensed a paragraph into a line : 


“It should be the earl. She is driving him to it, intentionally or 
not.” 


Mrs. Devereux doubted that the countess could have so false an 
idea of her husband’s character as to think it possible he would ever 
be bent to humble himself to the man he had castigated. She was 
right. It was by honestly presenting to his mind something more 
loathesome still, the humbling of herself, that Rosamund succeeded 
in awakening some remote thoughts of a compromise, in case of 
necessity. Better * than she! 

But the necessity was inconceivable. 

He had really done everything required of him, if anything was 
really required, by speaking toShrapnel civilly. He had spoken to 
Shrapnel twice. 

Besides, the castle was being gladdened by happier tidings of 
Beauchamp. Gannet now pledged his word to the poor fellow’s 
recovery, and the earl’s particular friends arrived, and the countess 
entertained them. October passed smoothly. 

She said once: ‘ Ancestresses of yours, my lord, have undertaken 
pilgrimages as acts of penance for sin, to obtain heaven’s interces- 
sion in their extremity.” 
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“T dare say they did,” he replied. “The monks got round them.” 

‘It is not to be laughed at, if it eased their hearts.’ 

Timidly she renewed her request for permission to perform the 
pilgrimage to Bevisham. 

“Wait,” said he, “ till Nevil is on his legs.” 

‘‘ Have you considered where I may then be, Everard ?” 

“My love, you sleep well, don’t you ?” 

“You see me every night.” 

“‘T see you sound asleep.” 

“T see you watching me.” 

“Let’s reason,” said the earl; and again they went through the 
argument upon the apology to Dr. Shrapnel. 

He was willing to indulge her in any amount of it: and she 
perceived why. Fox! she thought. Grand fox, but fox downright. 
For her time was shortening to days that would leave her no free- 
will. 

On the other hand, the exercise of her free-will in a fast resolve, 
was growing all the more a privilege that he was bound to respect. 
As she became sacreder and doubly precious to him, the less would 
he venture to thwart her, though he should think her mad. There 
would be an analogy between his manner of regarding her and the 
way that superstitious villagers look on their crazy innocents, she 
thought sadly. And she bled for him too: she grieved to hurt his 
pride. But she had come to imagine that there was no avoidance 
of this deed of personal humiliation. 


Nevil had scrawled a note to her. She had itin her hand one 
forenoon in mid November, when she said to her husband: “ I have 
ordered the carriage for two o’clock to meet the quarter to three 
train to London, and I have sent Stanton on to get the house ready 
for us to night.” 

Lord Romfrey levelled a marksman’s eye at her. 

“Why London? You know my wish that it should be here at 
the castle.” 

“T have decided to go to Bevisham. I have little time left.” 

“None to my thinking.” 

“Qh! yes; my heart will be light. I shall gain. You come 
with me to London? ”’ 

“You can’t go.” 

“ Don’t attempt to reason with me, please, please !”’ 

“TI command, madam.” 

“ My lord, it is past the hour of commanding.” 

He nodded his head, with the eyes up amid the puckered brows, 
and blowing one of his long nasal expirations, cried: ‘ Here we are, 
in for another bout of argument! ” 

VOL. XVIII. N.S. 3N 
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“No; I can bear the journey, rejoice in confessing my fault, but 
more argument I cannot bear. I will reason with you in turn: 
submit to me in this.” 

«‘ Feminine reasoning !’’ he interjected. 

“T have nothing better to offer. It will be prudent to attend to 
me. Take my conduct for the portion I bring you. Before I put 
myself in God’s care I must be clean. Iam unclean. Language 
like that offends you. I have no better. My reasoning has not 
touched you; I am helpless, except in this determination that my 
contrition shall be expressed to Dr. Shrapnel. If I am to have life, 
to be worthy of living and being a mother, it must be done. Now, 
my dear lord, see that, and submit. You’re but one voice: I am 
two.” 

He jumped off his chair, frowning up his forehead, and staring 
awfully at the insulting prospect. ‘An apology to the man? By 
you? Away with it.” 

‘Make allowances for me if you can, my dear lord: that is what 
I am going to do.” 

“My wife going there?” He strode along furiously. “No!” 

“You will not stop her.” 

“There’s a palsy in my arm if I don’t.” 

She plucked at her watch. 

“‘ Why, ma’am, I don’t know you,” he said, coming close to her. 
“ Let’s reason. Perhaps you overshot it; you were disgusted with 
Shrapnel. Perhaps I was hasty; I get fired by an insult to a 
woman. There was a rascal kissed a girl once against her will, and 
I heard her cry out; I laid him on his back for six months ;—just 
to tell you ;—I’d do the same to lord or beggar. Very well, my dear 
heart, we'll own I might have looked into the case when that dog 
Cecil. . . what's the matter?” 

“Speak on, my dear husband,” said Rosamund, panting. 

“ But your making the journey to Bevisham is a foolish notion.” 

“Yes? well?” 

“Well, we'll wait.’ 

“Oh! have we to travel over it all again?’’ she exclaimed in 
despair at the dashing out of a light she had fancied. ‘‘ You see the 
wrong. You know the fever it is in my blood, and you bid me 
wait.” 

“Drop a line to Nevil.” 

‘To trick my conscience! I might have done that, and done well, 
once. Do you think I dislike the task I propose to myself? It is 
for your sake that I would shun it. As for me, the thought of going 
there is an ecstasy. JI shall be with Nevil, and be able to look in 
his face. And how can I be actually abasing you when I am so 
certain that I am worthier of you in what I do?” 
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Her exultation swept her on. “ Hurry there, my lord, if you will. 
If you think it prudent that you should go in my place, go: you 
deprive me of a great joy, but I will not put myself in your way, 
and I consent. The chief sin was mine; remember that. I rank it 
viler than Cecil Baskelett’s. And listen: when—can you reckon ? 
—when will he confess his wickedness? We separate ourselves 
from a wretch like that.” 

** Pooh,” quoth the earl. 

“But you will go?” She fastened her arms round the arm 
nearést: “YouorI! Does it matter which? We are one. You 
speak for me; I should have been forced to speak for you. You 
spare me the journey. I do not in truth suppose it would have 
injured me: but I would not run one unnecessary risk.” 

Lord Romfrey sighed profoundly. He could not shake her off. 
How could he refuse her ? 

How on earth had it ¢ome about that suddenly he was expected to 
be the person to go! 

She would not let him elude her; and her stained cheeks and her 
trembling on his arm pleaded most pressingly and masteringly. It 
might be that she spoke with a knowledge of her case. Positive it 
undoubtedly was that she meant to go if he did not. Perhaps the 
hopes of his House hung on it. Having admitted that a wrong had 
been done, he was not the man to leave it unamended; only he 
would have chosen his time, and the manner. Since Nevil’s illness, 
too, he had once or twice been clouded with a little bit of regret at 
the recollection of poor innocent old Shrapnel posted like a figure of 
total inebriation beside the doorway of the dreadful sickroom. 

There had been women of the earl’s illustrious House who would 
have given their hands to the axe rather than conceal a stain and 
have to dread a scandal. His Rosamund, after all, was of their 
pattern ; even though she blew that conscience she prattled of into 
trifles, and swelled them, as women of high birth in this country, 
out of the clutches of the priests, do not do. 

She clung to him for his promise to go. 

He said: “‘ Well, well.” 

“That means, you will,” said she. 

His not denying it passed for the affirmative. 

Then indeed she bloomed with love of him. 

“Yet do say yes,” she begged. 

“T’ll go, ma’am,” shouted the earl. ‘“T’ll go, my love,” he said 
softly. 
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Cuarrer LIII. 
THE APOLOGY TO DR. SHRAPNEL. 


“You and Nevil are so alike,” Lady Romfrey said to her lord, at 
some secret resemblance she detected and dwelt on fondly, when the 
earl was on the point of starting a second time for Bevisham to do 
what she had prompted him to conceive it his honourable duty to do, 
without a single intimation that he loathed the task, neither shrug 
nor grimace. 

“Two ends of a stick are pretty much alike: they’re all that 
length apart,” said he, very little in the humour for compliments, 
however well braced for his work. 

His wife’s admiring love was pleasant enough. He simply pre- 
ferred to have it unspoken. Few of us care to be eulogised in the 
act of taking a nauseous medical mixture. 

For him the thing was as good as done, on his deciding to think 
it both advisable and right: so he shouldered his load and marched 
off with it. He could have postponed the right proceeding, even 
after the partial recognition of his error :—one drops a word or two 
by hazard, one expresses an anxiety to afford reparation, one sends a 
message, and so forth, for the satisfaction of one’s conventionally 
gentlemanly feeling :—but the advisable proceeding under stress of 
peculiar circumstances, his clearly-awakened recognition of that, 
impelled him unhesitatingly. His wife had said it was the portion 
she brought him. Tears would not have persuaded him so power- 
fully, that he might prove to her he was glad of her whatever 
the portion she brought. She was a good wife, a brave woman, 
likely to be an incomparable mother. At present her very virtues 
excited her to fancifulness: nevertheless she was in his charge, and 
he was bound to break the neck of his will, to give her perfect peace 
of mind. The child suffers from the mother’s mental agitation. 
It might be a question of a nervous or an idiot future Earl of 
Romfrey. Better death to the House than such a mockery of his 
line! These reflections reminded him of the heartiness of his whip- 
ping of that poor old tumbled signpost, Shrapnel, in the name of 
outraged womankind. If there was no outrage? 

Assuredly if there was no outrage, consideration for the state of 
his wife would urge him to speak the apology in the most natural 
manner possible. She vowed there was none. 

He never thought of blaming her for formerly deceiving him, nor 
of blaming her for now expediting him. 

In the presence of Colonel Halkett, Mr. Tuckham, and Mr. 
Lydiard, on a fine November afternoon, standing bareheaded in the 
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fir-bordered garden of the cottage on the common, Lord Romfrey 
delivered his apology to Dr. Shrapnel, and he said : 

“T call you to witness, gentlemen, I offer Dr. Shrapnel the fullest 
reparation he may think fit to demand of me for an unprovoked 
assault on him, that I find was quite unjustified, and for which I am 
here to ask his forgiveness.” 

Speech of man could not have been more nobly uttered. 

Dr. Shrapnel replied : 

“ To the half of that, sir—’tis over! What remains is done with 
the hand.” 

He stretched his hand out. 

Lord Romfrey closed his own on it. 

The antagonists, between whom was no pretence of their being 
other after the performance of a creditable ceremony, bowed and 
exchanged civil remarks: and then Lord Romfrey was invited to 
go into the house and see Beauchamp, who happened to be sitting 
with Cecilia Halkett and Jenny Denham. Beauchamp was thin, 
pale and quiet ; but the sight of him standing and conversing after 
that scene of the skinny creature struggling with bare-ribbed 
obstruction on the bed, was an example of constitutional vigour and 
a compliment to the family very gratifying to Lord Romfrey. 
Excepting by Cecilia, the earl was coldly received. He had to leave 
early by special express for London to catch the last train to 
Romfrey. Beauchamp declined to fix a day for his visit to the castle 
with Lydiard, but proposed that Lydiard should accompany the earl 
on his return. Lydiard was called in, and at once accepted the earl’s 
proposal, and quitted the room to pack his portmanteau. 

A faint sign of firm-shutting shadowed the corners of Jenny’s 
lips. 

“ You have brought my nephew to life,’ Lord Romfrey said to 
her. 

“My share in it was very small, my lord.” 

“Gannet says that your share in it was very great.” 

“ And I say so, with the authority of a witness,” added Cecilia. 

«And I, from my experience,” came from Beauchamp. 

His voice had a hollow sound, unlike his natural voice. 

“‘The earl looked at him remembering the bright laughing lad he 
had once been, and said: “‘ Why not try a month of Madeira? You 
have only to step on board the boat.” 

“‘T don’t want to lose a month of my friend,” said Beauchamp. 

“Take your friend with you. After these fevers our winters are 
bad.” 

“T’ve been idle too long.” 

“ But, Captain Beauchamp,” said Jenny, “you proposed to do 
nothing but read for a couple of years.” 
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“Ay, there’s the voyage!” sighed he, with a sailor-invalid’s 
vision of sunny seas dancing in the far sky. ‘ You must persuade 
Dr. Shrapnel to come; and he will not come unless you come too, 
and you won’t go anywhere but to the Alps!” 

She bent her eyes on the floor. Beauchamp remembered what 
had brought her home from the Alps. He cast a cold look on his 
uncle talking with Cecilia: granite, as he thought. And the reflux of 
that slight feeling of despair seemed to tear down with it in wreckage 
every effort he had made in life, and cry failure on him. Yet he 
was hoping that he had not been created for failure. 

He touched his uncle’s hand indifferently: “My love to the 
countess: let me hear of her, sir, if you please.” 

“You shall,” said the earl. ‘But, off to Madeira, and up Tene- 
riffe: sail the Azores. I’ll hire you a good-sized schooner.” 

“There is the Esperanza,” said Cecilia. ‘ And the vessel is lying 
idle, Nevil! Can you allow it?” 

He consented to laugh at himself, and fell to coughing. 

Jenny Denham saw a real humen expression of anxiety cross the 
features of the earl at the sound of the cough. 

Lord Romfrey said ‘‘ Adieu!” to her. 

He offered her his hand, which she contrived to avoid taking by 
dropping a formal half-reverence. 

“ Think of the Esperanza ; she will be coasting her nominal native 
land! and adieu for to-day,” Cecilia said to Beauchamp. 

Jenny Denham and he stood at the window to watch the leave- 
taking in the garden, for a distraction. They interchanged no 
remark of surprise at seeing the earl and Dr. Shrapnel hand-locked : 
but Jenny’s heart reproached her uncle for being actually servile, 
and Beauchamp accused the earl of aristocratic impudence. 

Both were overcome with remorse when Colonel Halkett, putting 
his head into the room to say good-bye to Beauchamp and place the 
Esperanza at his disposal for a winter cruise, chanced to mention in 
two or three half words the purpose of the earl’s visit, and what had 
occurred. He took it for known already. 

To Miss Denham he remarked: “ Lord Romfrey is very much 
concerned about your health; he fears you have overdone it in 
nursing Captain Beauchamp.” 

“T must be off after him,” said Beauchamp, and began trembling 
so that he could not stir. 

The colonel knew the pain and shame of that condition of weakness 
to a man who has been strong and swift, and said: ‘Seven-league 
boots are not to be caught. You'll see him soon. Why, I thought 


some letter of yours had fetched him here! I gave you all the 
credit of it.” 
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“No, he deserves it all himself—all,”’ said Beauchamp: and with 
a dubious eye on Jenny Denham: “ You see, we were unfair.” 

The “we” meant “you” to her sensitiveness ; and probably he 
did mean it for “you:” for as he would have felt, so he supposed 
that his uncle must have felt, Jenny’s coldness was much the crueller. 
Her features, which in animation were summer light playing upon 
smooth water, could be exceedingly cold in repose: the icier to 
those who knew her, because they never expressed disdain. No 
expression of the baser sort belonged to them. Beauchamp was 
intimate with these delicately-cut features; he would have shuddered 
had they chilled on him. He had fallen in love with his uncle; he 
fancied she ought to have done so too; and from his excess of sym- 
pathy he found her deficient in it. 

He sat himself down to write a hearty letter to his “dear old 
uncle Everard.” 

Jenny left him, to go to her chamber and cry. 


Cuarrer LIV. 
THE FRUITS OF THE APOLOGY. 


Tus clear heart had cause for tears. Her just indignation with 
Lord Romfrey had sustained her artificially hitherto: now that it 
was erased, she sank down to weep. Her sentiments toward Lydiard 
had been very like Cecilia Halkett’s, in favour of Mr. Austin; with 
something more to warm them on the part of the gentleman. He 
first had led her mind in the direction of balanced thought, when, 
despite her affection for Dr. Shrapnel, her timorous maiden wits, 
unable to contend with the copious exclamatory old politician, 
opposed him silently. Lydiard had helped her tongue to speak, as 
well as her mind toward rational views ; and there had been a bond of 
union in common for them in his admiration of her father’s writings. 
She had known that he was miserably joked, and had respected him 
when he seemed inclined for compassion without wooing her for 
tenderness. He had not trifled with her, hardly flattered; he had 
done no more than kindle a young girl’s imaginative liking. The 
pale flower of imagination, fed by dews, not by sunshine, was born 
drooping, and hung secret in her bosom, shy as a bell of the frail 
wood-sorrel. Yet there was pain for her in the perishing of a 
thing so poor and lowly. She had not observed the change in 
Lydiard after Beauchamp came on the scene: and that may tell us 
how passionlessly pure the little maidenly sentiment was. For do 
but look on the dewy wood-sorrel flower: it is not violet or rose 
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inviting hands to pluck it: still it is there, happy in the woods. 
And Jenny’s feeling was that a foot had crushed it. 

She wept, thinking confusedly of Lord Romfrey ; trying to think 

he had made his amends tardily, and that Beauchamp prized him 
too highly for the act. She had no longer anything to resent: she 
was obliged to weep. In truth, as the earl had noticed, she was 
physically depressed by the strain of her protracted watch over 
Beauchamp, as well as rather heartsick. 
But she had been of aid and use in saving him! She was not 
quite a valueless person ; sweet, too, was the thought that he con- 
sulted her, listened to her, weighed her ideas. He had evidently 
taken to study her, as if dispersing some wonderment that one of 
her sex should have ideas. He had repeated certain of her own 
which had been forgotten by her. His eyes were often on her with 
this that she thought humourous intentness. She smiled. She had 
assisted in raising him from his bed of sickness, whereof the memory 
affrighted her and melted her. The difficulty now was to keep him 
indoors, and why he would not go even temporarily to a large house 
like Mount Laurels, whither Colonel Halkett was daily requesting 
him to go, she was unable to comprehend. His love of Dr. Shrap- 
nel might account for it. 

“Own, Jenny,” said Beauchamp, springing up to meet her as she 
entered the room where he and Dr. Shrapnel sat discussing Lord 
Romfrey’s bearing at his visit, “own that my uncle Everard is a 
true nobleman. He has to make the round to the right mark, but 
he comes to it. J could not move him—and [I like him the better 
for that. He worked round to it himself. I ought to have been 
sure he would. You’re right: I break my head with impatience.” 

“No; you sowed seed,” said Dr. Shrapnel. ‘ Heed not that girl, 
my Beauchamp. The old woman’s in the Tory, and the Tory leads 
the young maid. Here’s a fable I draw from a Naturalist’s book, 
and we'll set it against the dicta of Jenny Do-nothing, Jenny Dis- 
cretion, Jenny Wait-for-the-Gods:—Once upon a time in a tropical 
island a man lay sick; so ill that he could not rise to trouble his 
neighbours for help; so weak that it was lifting a mountain to get 
up from his bed; so hopeless of succour that the last spark of dis- 
traught wisdom perching on his brains advised him to lie where he 
was and trouble not himself, since peace at least he could command, 
before he passed upon the black high-road men call our kingdom of 
peace: ay, he lay there. Now it chanced that this man had a mess 
to cook for his nourishment. And life said, Do it, and death said, 
To what end? He wrestled with the stark limbs of death, and 
cooked the mess ; and that done he had no strength remaining to 
him to consume it, but crept to his bed like the toad into winter. 
Now, meanwhile a steam arose from the mess, and he lay stretched. 
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So it befel that the birds of prey of the region scented the mess, and 
they descended and thronged at that man’s windows. And the 
man’s neighbours looked up at them, for it was the sign of one who 
is fit for the beaks of birds, lying unburied. Fail to spread the pall 
one hour where suns are decisive, and the pall comes down out of 
heaven! They said, The man is dead within. And they went to 
his room, and saw him and succoured him. They lifted him out of 
death by the last uncut thread. 

“Now, my Jenny Weigh-words, Jenny Halt-there! was it they 
who saved the man, or he that saved himself? The man taxed his 
expiring breath to sow seed of life. Lydiard shall put it into verse 
for a fable in song for our people. I say it is a good fable, and sung 
spiritedly may serve for nourishment, and faith in work, to many of 
our poor fainting fellows! Now you?” 

Jenny said: “I think it is a good fable of self-help. Does it 
quite illustrate the case? I mean, the virtue of impatience. But I 
like the fable and the moral; and I think it would do good if it 
were made popular, though it would be hard to condense it to a 
song.” 

“It would be hard! ay, then we do it forthwith. And you shall 
compose the music. As for the ‘case of impatience,’ my dear, you 
tether the soaring universal to your pet-lamb’s post, the special. I 
spoke of seed sown. I spoke of the fruits of energy and resolution. 
Cared I for an apology? I took the blows as I take hail from the 
clouds—which apologise to you the moment you are in shelter, if 
you laugh at them. So, good night to that matter! Are we to 
have rain this evening? I must away into Bevisham to the Work- 
men’s Hall, and pay the men.” 

“There will not be rain; there will be frost, and you must be 
well wrapped if you must go,” said Jenny. “ And tell them not to 
think of deputations to Captain Beauchamp yet.” 

‘No, no deputations ; let them send Killick, if they want to say 
anything,” said Beauchamp. 

“Wrong!” the doctor cried! “wrong! wrong! Six men won't 
hurt you more than one. And why check them when their feelings 
are up? They burn to be speaking some words to you. Trust me, 
Beauchamp, if we shun to encounter the good warm soul of numbers, 
our hearts are narrowed to them. The business of our modern 
world is to open heart and stretch out arms to numbers. In num- 
bers we have our sinews; they are our iron and gold. Scatter 
them not; teach them the secret of cohesion. Practically, since 
they gave you not their entire confidence once, you should not 
rebuff them to suspicions of you as aristocrat, when they rise on 
the effort to believe a man of, as ’tis called, birth their undivided 
friend. Meet them!” 
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“Send them,” said Beauchamp. 

Jenny Denham fastened a vast cloak and a comforter on the 
doctor’s heedless shoulders and throat, enjoining on him to return in 
good time for dinner. 

He put his finger to her cheek in reproof of such supererogatory 
counsel to a man famous for his punctuality. 

The day had darkened. 

Beauchamp begged Jenny to play to him on the piano. 

“Do you indeed care to have music? ” said she. “I did not wish 
you to meet a deputation, because your strength is not yet equal to 
it. Dr. Shrapnel dwells on principles, forgetful of minor con- 
siderations.” 

“] wish thousands did!” cried Beauchamp. ‘When you play 
I seem to hear ideas. Your music makes me think.” 

Jenny lit a pair of candles and set them on the piano. ‘ Waltzes ?” 
she asked. 

“Call in a puppet-show at once!” 

She smiled, turned over some leaves, and struck the opening 
notes of the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. 

At the finish, he said: ‘‘ Now read me your father’s poem, ‘ The 
Hunt of the Fates.’ ”’ 

She read it to him. 

“Now read, ‘ Zhe Ascent from the Inferno.’”’ 

That she read: and also “Soul and Brute” another of his 
favourites. 

He wanted more, and teld her to read “ First Love—Last Love.” 

“T fear I have not the tone of voice for love-poems,” Jenny said, 
returning the book to him. 

“T’ll read it,” said he. 

He read with more impressiveness than effect. Lydiard’s reading 
thrilled her: Beauchamp’s insisted too much on particular lines. 
But it was worth while observing him. She saw him always as in 
a picture, remote from herself. His loftier social station and strange 
character precluded any of those keen suspicions by which women 
learn that a fire is beginning to glow near them. 

“How I should like to have known your father!” he said. “I 
don’t wonder at Doctor Shrapnel’s love of him. Yes, he was one of 
the great men of his day! and it’s a higher honour to be of his 
blood than any that rank can give. You were ten yéars old when 
you lost him. Describe him to me.” 

“He used to play with me like a boy,” said Jenny. She de- 
scribed her father from a child’s recollection of him. 

“Dr. Shrapnel declares he would have been one of the first 
surgeons in Europe: and he was one of the first of poets,” Beau- 
champ pursued with enthusiasm. “So he was doubly great. I 
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hold a good surgeon to be in the front rank of public benefactors— 
where they put rich brewers, bankers, and speculative manufacturers, 
now. Well! the world is young. We shall alter that in time. 
Whom did your father marry ?” 

Jenny answered, ‘My mother was the daughter of a London 
lawyer. She married without her father’s approval of the match, 
and he left her nothing.” 

Beauchamp interjected: “‘ Lawyer’s money !” 

“It would have been useful to my mother’s household when I 
was an infant,” said Jenny. 

“Poor soul! I suppose so. Yes; well,” Beauchamp sighed. 
* Money! never mind how it comes! We’re in such a primitive 
condition that we catch at anything to keep us out of the cold ;— 
dogs with a bone !—instead of living, as Dr. Shrapnel prophecies, 
for and with one another. It’s war now, and money’s the weapon of 
war. And we’re the worst nation in Europe for that. But if we 
fairly recognise it, we shall be the first to alter our ways. There’s 
the point. Well, Jenny, I can look you in the face to-night. 
Thanks to my uncle Everard at last !”’ 

“Captain Beauchamp, you have never been blamed.” 

“Tam Captain Beauchamp by courtesy, in public. My friends 
call me Nevil. I think I have heard the name on your lips? ” 

“When you were very ill.” 

He stood closer to her, very close. 

“Which was the arm that bled for me? May I look at it? 
There was a bruise.” 

“Have you not forgotten that trifle? There is the faintest 
possible mark of it left.” 

“‘T wish to see.” 

She gently defended the arm, but he made it so much a-matter of 
earnest to see the bruise of the old election missile on her fair arm, 
that, with a pardonable soft blush, to avoid making much of it 
herself, she turned her sleeve a little above the wrist. He took 
her lend. 

“Tt was for me!” 

“It was quite an accident: no harm was intended.” 

“But it was in my cause—for me!” 

“ Indeed, Captain Beauchamp ... . 

“‘ Nevil, we say indoors.” 

“‘ Nevil—but is it not wiser to say what comes naturally to us?” 

“Who told you to-day that you had brought me to life? Iam 
here—to prove it true. If I had paid attention to your advice, I 
should not have gone into the cottage of those poor creatures and 
taken away the fever. Ididno good there. But the man’s wife 
said her husband had been ruined by voting for me: and it wasa 
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point of honour to go in and sit with him. You are not to have 
your hand back: it is mine. Don’t you remember, Jenny, how you 
gave me your arm on the road when I staggered, two days before 
the fever knocked me over? Shall I tell you what I thought then? 
I thought that he who could have you for a mate would have the 
bravest and helpfullest wife in all England. And not a mere 
beauty, for you have good looks: but you have the qualities I have 
been in search of. Why do your eyes look so mournfully at me? I 
am full of hope. We'll sail the Zsperanza for the wintes: you and 
I, and our best friend with us. And you shall have a voice in the 
council, be sure.” 

“If you are two to one?” Jenny said quickly, to keep from 
faltering. 

Beauchamp pressed his mouth to the mark of the bruise on her 
arm. He held her fast. 

“T mean it, if you will join me, that you and I should rejoice the 
heart of the dear old man—will you? He has been brooding over 
your loneliness here if you are unmarried, ever since his recovery. 
I owe my life to you, and every debt of gratitude to him. Now, 
Jenny!” 

“Oh! Captain Beauchamp—Nevil, if you will . . . if I may 
have my hand. You exaggerate common kindness. He loves you. 
We both esteem you.” 

“‘ But you don’t love me ?”’ 

“Indeed I have no fear that I shall be unable to support myself, 
if I am left alone.” 

“‘ But I want your help. I wake from illness with my eyes open. 
I must have your arm to lean on now and then.” 

Jenny dropped a shivering sigh. 

‘Uncle is long absent !” she suid. 

Her hand was released. Beauchamp inspected his watch. 

“He may have fallen! He may be lying on the common !” 

“Oh!” cried Jenny, “ why did I let him go out without me?” 

“ Let me have his lantern ; I’ll go and search over the common.” 

‘You must not go out,” said she. 

“T must. The old man may be perishing.”’ 

“Tt will be death to you . . . Nevil!” 

“That’s foolish. I can stand the air for a few minutes.” 

“Vl go,” said Jenny. 

“Unprotected? No.” 

“Cook shall come with me.”’ 

“Two women !” 

“ Nevil, if you care a little for me, be good, be kind, submit.” 

“He is half an hour behind dinner-time, and he’s never late. 


Something must have happened to him. Way for me, my dear 
girl.” 
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She stood firm between him and the door. It came to pass that 
she stretched her hands to arrest him, and he seized the hands. 

“ Rather than you should go out in this cold weather, anything !” 
she said, in the desperation of physical inability to hold him back. 

“Ah!” Beauchamp crossed his arms round her. “I'll wait for 
five minutes.” 

One went by, with Jenny folded, broken and sobbing, senseless, 
against his breast. 

They had not heard Dr. Shrapnel quictly opening the hall door 
and hanging up his hat. He looked in. 

“‘ Beauchamp !” he exclaimed. 

“Come, doctor,” said Beauchamp, and loosened his clasp of Jenny 
considerately. 

She disengaged herself. 

“ Beauchamp ! now I die a glad man.” 

“‘ Witness, doctor, she’s mine by her own confession.” 

“Uncle!” Jenny gasped. “Oh! Captain Beauchamp, what an 
error! what delusion! .. . Forget it. Iwill. Here are more mis- 
understandings! You shall be excused. But be...” 

“Be you the blessedest woman alive on this earth, my Jenny!” 
shouted Dr. Shrapnel. ‘ You have the choice man of all the earth 
for husband, sweetheart! Ay, of all the earth! I go with a message 
for my old friend Harry Denham, to quicken him in the grave; for 
the husband of his girl is Nevil Beauchamp! The one thing I 
dared not dream of thousands is established. Sunlight, my Jenny!” 

Beauchamp kissed her hand. 

She slipped away to her chamber, grovelling to find her dimi- 
nished self somewhere in the mid-thunder of her amazement, as 
though it were to discover a pin on the floor by the flash of light- 
ning. Where was she? 

This ensued from the apology of Lord Romfrey to Dr. Shrapnel. 


r 
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Cuarrer LY 
WITHOUT LOVE. 


Az the end of November, Jenny Denham wrote these lines to 
Mr. Lydiard, in reply to his request that she should furnish the 
latest particulars of Nevil Beauchamp, for the satisfaction of the 
Countess of Romfrey :— 


“There is everything to reassure Lord Romfrey in the state of 
Captain Beauchamp’s health, and I have never seen him so placidly 
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happy as he has been since the arrival, yesterday morning, of a 
lady from France, Madame la Marquise de Rouaillout, with her 
brother, M. le Comte de Croisnel. Her husband, I hear from 
M. de Croisnel, dreads our climate and coffee too much to attempt 
the voyage. I understand that she writes to Lady Romfrey to-day. 
Lady Romfrey’s letter to her, informing her of Captain Beauchamp’s 
alarming illness, went the round from Normandy to Touraine and 
Dauphiny, otherwise she would have come over earlier. 

“Her first inquiry of me was, ‘Il est mort?’ You would have 
supposed her disappointed by my answer. <A light went out in her 
eyes, like that of a veilleuse in the dawn. She looked at me without 
speaking, while her beautiful eyes regained their natural expression. 
She shut them and sighed. ‘Tell him that M. de Croisnel and his 
sister are here.’ 

“This morning her wish to see Miss Halkett was gratified. You 
know my taste was formed in France; I agree with Captain Beau- 
champ in his more than admiration of Frenchwomen; ours, though 
more accomplished, are colder and less plastic. But Miss Halkett is 
surpassingly beautiful, very amiable, very generous, a perfect friend. 
She is our country at its best. Probably she is shy of speaking 
French ; she frequently puts the Italian accent. Madame de Rouaill- 
out begged to speak with her alone: I do not know what passed. 
Miss Halkett did not return to us. 

“Dr. Shrapnel and Captain Beauchamp have recently been specu- 
lating on our becoming a nation of artists, and authorities in science 
and philosophy, by the time our coalfields and material wealth are 
exhausted. That, and the cataclysm, are their themes.” 

“They say, will things end utterly ?—all our gains be lost? The 
question seems to me to come of that love of earth which is recog- 
nition of God: for if they cannot reconcile themselves to believe in 
extinction, to what must they be looking? It is a confirmation of 
your saying, that love leads to God, through art or in acts. 

“You will regret to hear that the project of Captain Beauchamp’s 
voyage is in danger of being abandoned. A committee of a vacant 
Radical borough has offered to nominate him. My influence is weak ; 
madame would have him go back with her and her brother to Nor- 
mandy. My influence is weak, I suppose, because he finds me con- 
stantly leaning to expediency—I am your pupil. It may be quite 
correct that powder is intended for explosion: we do not therefore 
apply a spark to the barrel. I ventured on that. He pitied me in 
the snares of simile and metaphor. He is the same, you perceive. 
How often have we not discussed what would have become of him, 
with that ‘rocket-brain’ of his, in less quiet times! Yet, when he 
was addressing a deputation of workmen the other day, he recom- 
mended patience to them as one of the virtues that count under 
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wisdom. He is curiously impatient for knowledge. One of his 
reasons for not accepting Colonel Halkett’s offer of his yacht is, that 
he will not be able to have books enough on board. Definite instead 
of vast and hazy duties are to be desired for him, I think. Most 
fervently I pray that he will obtain a ship and serve some years. 
At the risk of your accusing me of ‘sententious posing,’ I would 
say, that men who do not live in the present chiefly, but hamper 
themselves with giant tasks in excess of alarm for the future, how- 
ever devoted and noble they may be—and he is an example of one 
that is—reduce themselves to the dimensions of pigmies ; they have 
the cry of infants. You reply, Foresight is an element of love of 
country and mankind. But how often is not the foresight guess- 
work ? 

“‘ He has not spoken of the Dawn project. To-day he is repeating 
one of uncle’s novelties—‘ Sultry Tories.’ The sultry Tory sits in 
the sun and prophecies woefully of storm, it appears. Your accusa- 
tion that I am one at heart amuses me ; I am not quite able to deny 
it. ‘Sultriness’ I am not conscious of. But it would appear to be 
an epithet for the Conservatives of wealth. So that England, being 
very wealthy, we are to call it a sultry country? You are much 
wanted, for where there is no ‘middleman Liberal’ to hold the 
scales for them, these two have it all their own way, which is not 
good for them. Captain Beauchamp quotes you too. It seems that 
you once talked to him of a machine for measuring the force of 
blows delivered with the fist, and compared his efforts to those of 
one perpetually practising at it: and this you are said to have 
called—‘ The case of the Constitutional Realm and the extreme 
Radical.’ Elsewhere the Radical smites at iron or rotten wood ; 
In England it is a cushion on springs. Vid you say it? He quotes 
it as yours, half acquiescingly, and ruefully. 

“For visitors, we have had Captain Baskclett for two minutes, 
and Lord Palmet, who stayed longer, and seems to intend to come 
daily. He attempts French with Madame de R., and amuses her 
a little: a silver foot and a ball of worsted. Mr. and Mrs. Grancy 
Lespel have called, and Lord and Lady Crayston. Colonel Halkett, 
Miss Halkett and Mr. Tuckham come frequently. Captain Beau- 
champ spoke to her yesterday of her marriage. 

‘Madame de R. leaves us to-morrow. Her brother is a delightful, 
gay-tempered, very handsome boyish Frenchman—not her equal, to 
my mind, for I do not think Frenchmen comparable to the women 
of France; but she is exceedingly grave, with hardly a smile, and 
his high spirits excite Nevil’s, so it is pleasant to see them together.” 


The letter was handed to Lady Romfrey. She read through it 
thoughtfully till she came to the name of Nevil, when she frowned. 
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On the morrow she pronounced it a disingenuous letter. Renée had 
sent her these lines :-— 


“T should come to you if my time were not restricted; my 
brother’s leave of absence is short. I have done here what lay 
in my power, to show you I have learnt something in the school 
of self-immolation. I have seen Mdlle. Halkett. She is a 
beautiful young woman, deficient only in words, doubtless. My 
labour, except that it may satisfy you, was the vainest of tasks. 
She marries a monsieur of a name that I forget, and of the bearing 
of a member of the corps de garde, without the stature. Enfin, 
madame, I have done my duty, and do not regret it, since I may 
hope that it will win for me some approbation and a portion of 
the esteem of a lady to whom I am indebted for that which is now 
the best of life to me: and I do not undervalue it in saying I would 
gladly have it stamped on brass and deposited beside my father’s. I 
have my faith. I would it were Nevil’s too—and yours, should you 
be in need of it. 

“He will marry Mdlle. Denham. If I may foretell events, 
she will steady him. She is a young person who will not feel astray 
in society of his rank; she possesses the natural grace we do not 
expect to see out of our country—from sheer ignorance of what is 
beyond it. For the moment she affects to consider herself unworthy ; 
and it is excusable that she should be slightly alarmed at her 
prospect. But Nevil must have a wife. I presume to think that 
he could not have chosen better. Above all, make him leave Eng- 
land for the winter. Adieu, dear countess. Nevil promises me a 
visit after his marriage. I shall not set foot on England again: 
but you, should you ever come to our land of France, will find my 
heart open to you at the gates of undying grateful recollection. 
I am not skilled in writing. You have looked into me once; look 
now; Iam the same. Only, I have succeeded in bringing myself to 
a greater likeness to the dead, as it becomes a creature to be who 
is coupled with one of their body. Meanwhile I shall have news of 
you. I trust that soon I may be warranted in forwarding congratu- 
lations to Lord Romfrey.” 


Rosamund handed the letters to her husband. Not only did she 
think Miss Denham disingenuous, she saw that the girl was not in 
love with Beauchamp : and the idea of a loveless marriage for him 
threw the mournfullest of Hecate’s beams along the course of a 
career that the passionate love of a bride, though she were not 
well-born and not wealthy, would have rosily coloured. 

“Without love!’ she exclaimed to herself. She asked the earl’s 
opinion of the startling intelligence, and of the character of that 
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Miss Denham, who could pen such a letter, after engaging to give 
her hand to Nevil. 

Lord Romfrey laughed in his dumb way. “If Nevil must have a 
wife—and the marquise tells you so, and she ought to know—he may 
as well marry a girl who won’t go all the way down hill with him 
at his pace. He'll be cogged.” 

“You do not object to such an alliance?” 

“Pm past objection. There’s no law against a man’s marrying 
his nurse.” 

“ But she is not even in love with him!” 

“T dare say not. He wants a wife: she accepts a husband. The 
two women who were in love with him he wouldn’t have.”’ 

Lady Romfrey sighed deeply: “He has lost Cecilia! She might 
still have been his: but he has taken to that girl. And Madame de 
Rouaillout praises the girl because—oh! I see it—she has less to 
be jealous of in Miss Denham: of whose birth and blood we know 
nothing. Let that pass. If only she loved him! I cannot endure 
the thought of his marrying a girl who is not in love with him.” 

“ Just as you like, my dear.” 

“*T used to suspect Mr. Lydiard.’ 

“« Perhaps he’s the man.” 

“Oh, what an end of so brilliant a beginning ! ” 

“It strikes me, my dear,” said the earl, “it’s the proper common 
sense beginning that may have a fairish end.” 

“No, but what I feel is that he—our Nevil!—has accomplished 
hardly anything, if anything! ” 

“He hasn’t marched on London with a couple of hundred thou- 
sand men: no, he hasn’t done that,” the earl said, glancing back in 
his mind through Beauchamp’s career. “And he escapes what 
Stukely calls his nation’s scourge, in the shape of a statue turned 
out by an English chisel. No: we haven’t had much public excite- 
ment out of him. But one thing hediddo: he got me down on my 
knees !”” 

Lord Romfrey pronounced these words with a sober emphasis that 
struck the humour of it sharply into Rosamund’s heart. Through 
some contrast it presented between Nevil’s aim at the world and hit 
of aman: the immense deal thought of it by the earl, and the very 
little that Nevil would think of it: the great domestic achievement 
to be boasted of by an enthusiastic devotee of politics! 

She embraced her husband with peals of loving laughter: the 
last laughter heard in Romfrey Castle for many a day. 
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Cuapter LVI. 
THE LAST OF NEVIL BEAUCHAMP. 


Nor before Beauchamp was flying with the winter gales to warmer 
climes could Rosamund reflect on his career unshadowed by her 
feminine mortification at the thought that he was unloved by the 
girl he had decided to marry. But when he was away and winds 
blew, the clouds which obscured an embracing imagination of him— 
such as, to be true and full and sufficient, should stretch like the 
dome of heaven over the humblest of lives under contemplation— 
broke, and revealed him to her as one who had other than failed: 
rather as one in mid career, in mid forest, who, by force of 
character, advancing in self-conquest, strikes his impress right and 
left around him, because of his aim at stars. He had faults, and she 
gloried to think he had; for the woman’s heart rejoiced in his 
portion of our common humanity while she named their prince to 
men: but where was he to be matched in devotedness and in 
gallantry ? and what man of blood fiery as Nevil’s ever fought so 
to subject it? Rosamund followed him like a migratory bird, 
hovered over his vessel, perched on deck beside the helm, where her 
sailor was sure to be stationed, entered his breast, communed with 
him, and wound him round and round with her love. He has mine! she 
eried. Her craving that he should be blest in the reward, or flower- 
crowns of his wife’s love of him lessened in proportion as her brooding 
spirit vividly realised his deeds. In fact it had been but an example 
of our very general craving for a climax, palpable and scenic. She was 
completely satisfied by her conviction that his wife would respect 
and must be subordinate to him. So it had been with her. As for 
love, let him come to his Rosamund for love, and appreciation, 
adoration ! 

Rosamund drew nigh to her hour of peril with this torch of her 
love of Beauchamp to illuminate her. 

There had been a difficulty in getting him to go. One day Cecilia 
walked down to Dr. Shrapnel’s with Mr. Tuckham, to communicate 
that the Esperanza awaited Captain Beauchamp, manned and provi- 
sioned, off the pier. Now, he would not go without Dr. Shrapnel, 
nor the doctor without Jenny; and Jenny could not hold back, 
seeing that the wish of her heart was for Nevil to be at sea, un- 
troubled by political questions and prowling Radical deputies. So 
her consent was the seal of the voyage. What she would not con- 
sent to, was the proposal to have her finger ringed previous to the 
voyage, altogether in the manner of a sailor’s bride. She seemed 
to stipulate for a term of courtship. Nevil frankly told the doctor 
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that he was not equal to it: anything that was kind he was quite 
ready to say; and anything that was pretty: but nothing par- 
ticularly kind and pretty occurred to him: he was exactly like a 
juvenile correspondent facing a blank sheet of letter paper :—he 
really did not know what to say, further than the uncomplicated 
exposition of his case, that he wanted a wife and had found the very 
woman. How, then, fathom Jenny’s mood for delaying? Dr. 
Shrapnel’s exhortations were so worded as to induce her to comport 
herself like a scriptural woman, humbly wakeful to the surpassing 
splendour of the high fortune which had befallen her in being so 
selected, and obedient at a sign. But she was, it appeared that 
she was, a maid of scaly vision, not perceptive of the blessedness of 
her lot. She could have been very little perceptive, for she did 
not understand his casual allusion to Beauchamp’s readiness to 
overcome “a natural repugnance,” for the purpose of making her 
his wife. 

Up to the last moment, before Cecilia Halkett left the deck of the 
Esperanza to step on the pier, Jenny remained in vague but excited 
expectation of something intervening to bring Cecilia and Beau- 
champ together. It was not a hope ; it was with pure suspense that 
she awaited the issue. Cecilia was pale. Beauchamp shook Mr. 
Tuckham by the hand, and said : “I shall not hear the bells, but send 
me word of it, will you?” and he wished them both all happiness. 

The sails of the schooner filled. On a fair frosty day, with a 
light wind ruffling from the north-west, she swept away, out of 
sight of Bevisham, and the island, into the channel, to within view 
of the coast of France. England once below the water-line, 
alone with Beauchamp and Dr. Shrapnel, Jenny Denham knew 
her fate. 

As soon as that grew distinctly visible in shape and colour, she 
ceased to be reluctant. All about her, in air and sea and unknown 
coast, was fresh and prompting. And if she looked on Beauchamp, 
the thought—my husband! palpitated, and destroyed and re-made 
her. Rapidly she underwent her transformation from doubtfully 
minded woman to woman awakening cleareyed, and with new sweet 
shivers in her temperate blood, like the tremulous light seen running 
to the morn upon a quiet sea. She fell under the charm of Beauchamp 
at sea. 

In view of the island of Madeira, Jenny noticed that some trouble 
had come upon Dr. Shrapnel and Beauchamp, both of whom had 
been hilarious during the gales; but sailing into summer they began 
to wear that look which indicated one of their serious deliberations. 
She was not taken into their confidence, and after a while they 
recovered partially. 

30 2 
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The truth was, they had been forced back upon old English ground 
by a recognition of the absolute necessity, for her sake, of handing 
themselves over to a parson. In England, possibly, a civil marriage 
might have been proposed to the poor girl. In a foreign island, 
they would be driven not simply to accept the services of a parson, 
but to seek him and solicit him: otherwise the knot, faster than 
any sailor’s in binding, could not be tied. Decidedly it could not; 
and how submit? Neither Dr. Shrapnel nor Beauchamp were of a 
temper to deceive the clerical gentleman ; only they had to think of 
Jenny’s feelings. Alas for us !—this our awful baggage in the rear 
of humanity, these women who have not moved on their own feet 
one step since the primal mother taught them to suckle, are per- 
petually pulling us backward on the march. Slaves of custom, 
forms, shows and superstitions, they are slaves of the priests. “They 
are so in gratitude perchance, as the matter works,” Dr. Shrapnel 
admitted. For at one period the priests did cherish and protect the 
weak from animal man. But we have entered a broader daylight 
now, when the sun of high heaven has crowned our structure with 
the flower of brain, like him to scatter mists, and penetrate darkness, 
and shoot from end to end of earth; and must we still be grinning 
subserviently to ancient usages and stale forms, because of a baggage 
that it is, woe to us! too true, we cannot cut ourselves loose 
form? Lydiard might say we are compelling the priests to fight, and 
that they are compact foemen, not always passive. Battle, then !— 
The cry was valiant. Nevertheless, Jenny would certainly insist 
upon the presence of a parson, in spite of her bridegroom’s ‘ natural 
repugnance.’ Dr. Shrapnel offered to argue it with her, being of 
opinion that a British consul could satisfactorily perform the cere- 
mony. Beauchamp knew her too well. Moreover, though tonguetied 
as to lovemaking, he was in a hurry to be married. Jenny’s eyes 
were lovely, her smiles were soft; the fair promise of her was in 
bloom on her face and figure. He could not wait; he must off to the 
parson. 

Then came the question as to whether honesty and honour did not 
impose it on them to deal openly with that gentle, and on such 
occasions unobtrusive official, by means of a candid statement to him 
overnight, to the effect that they were the avowed antagonists of his 
Church, which would put him on his defence, and lead to an argu- 
ment that would accomplish his overthrow.—You parsons, whose 
cause is good, marshal out the poor of the land, that we may see the 
sort of army your stewardship has gained for you. What! no army ? 
only women and hoary men? And in the rear rank, to support you 
as an institution, none but fanatics, cowards, white-eyeballed dogma- 


tists, timeservers, moneychangers, mockers in their sleeves ? What 
is this ? 
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But the prospect of so completely confounding the unfortunate 
parson warned Beauchamp that he might have a shot in his locker: 
the parson heavily trodden on will turn. “I suppose we must be 
hypocrites,” he said in dejection. Dr. Shrapnel was even more 
melancholy. He again offered to try his persuasiveness upon Jenny. 
Beauchamp declined to let her be disturbed. 

She did not yield so very lightly to the invitation to go before a 
parson. She had to be wooed after all: a Harry Hotspur’s wooing.. 
Three clergymen of the Established Church were on the island: 
‘And where won’t they be, where there’s fine scenery and comforts 
abound ?” Beauchamp said to the doctor ungratefully. 

“Whether a celibate clergy ruins the Faith faster than a non- 
celibate, I won’t dispute,” replied the doctor; “but a non-celibate 
interwinds with us, and is likely to keep up a one-storied edifice 
longer. 

Jenny hesitated. She was a faltering unit against an ardent and 
imperative two in the council. And Beauchamp had shown her a 
letter of Lady Romfrey’s very clearly signifying that she and 
her lord anticipated tidings of the union. Marrying Beauchamp 
was no simple adventure. She feared in her bosom, and resigned 
herself. 

She had a taste of what it was to be, at the conclusion of the 
service. Beauchamp thanked the goodnatured clergyman, and 
spoke approvingly of him to his bride, as an agreeable, well-bred 
gentlemanly person. Then, fronting her and taking both her hands: 
“Now, my darling,” he said: ‘You must pledge me your word 
to this: I have stooped my head to the parson, and I am con- 
tent to have done that to win you, though I don’t think much of 
myself for doing it. I can’t look so happy asI am. And this idle 
ceremony—however, I thank God I have you, and I thank you 
for taking me. But you won’t expect me to give in to the parson 
again.” 

“ But, Nevil,” she said, fearing what was to come: “ They are 
gentlemen, good men.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“They are educated men, Nevil.” 

“Jenny! Jenny Beauchamp, they’re not men, they’re Churchmen. 
My experience of the priest in our country is, that he has abandoned 
—he’s dead against the only cause that can justify and keep up a 
Church: the cause of the poor—the people. He is a creature of the 
moneyed class. I look on him as a pretender. I go through his 
forms, to save my wife from annoyance, but there’s the end of it: and 
if ever I’m helpless, unable to resist him, I rely on your word not to 
let him intrude ; he’s to have nothing to do with the burial of me. 
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He’s against the cause of the people. Very well: I make my 
protest to the death against him. When he’s a Christian instead of 
a Churchman, then may my example not be followed. It’s little use 
looking for that.” 

Jenny dropped some tears on her bridal day. She sighed her 
submission. ‘So long as you do not change,” said she. 

“Change!” cried Nevil. ‘That’s for the parson. Now it’s 
over: we start fair. My darling! I have you. I don’t mean 
to bother you. I’m sure you'll see that the enemies of Reason 
are the enemies of the human race; you will see that. I can 
wait.” 

“Tf we can be sure that we ourselves are using reason rightly, 
Nevil !—not prejudice.”’ 

“Of course. But don’t you see, my Jenny, we have no interest 
in opposing reason ?” 

“But have we not all grown up together? And is it just or 
wise to direct our efforts to overthrow a solid structure that is a 
ee. 2 oF” 

He put his legal right in force to shut her mouth, telling her 
presently she might Lydiardize as much as she liked. While prac- 
tising this mastery, he assured her he would always listen to her: 
yes, whether she Lydiardized, or what Dr. Shrapnel called Jenny- 
prated. 

“That is to say, dear Nevil, that you have quite made up your 
mind to a toddling chattering little nursery wife ?” 

Very much the contrary to anything of the sort, he declared; and 
he proved his honesty by announcing an immediate reflection that 
had come to him: “ How oddly things are settled! Cecilia Halkett 
and Tuckham ; you and I! Now I know for certain that I have 
brought Cecilia Halkett out of her woman’s Toryism, and given her 
at least liberal views, and she goes and marries an arrant Tory; 
while you, a bit of a Tory at heart, more than anything else, have 
married an ultra.” 

“Perhaps we may hope that the conflict will be seasonable on 
both sides >—if you give me fair play, Nevil!” 

As fair play as a woman’s lord could give her, she was to have ; 
with which, adieu to argumentation and controversy, and all the 
thanks in life to the parson! On a lovely island, free from the 
seductions of care, possessing a wife who, instead of starting out of 
romance and poetry with him to the supreme honeymoon, led him 
back to those forsaken valleys of his youth, and taught him the 
joys of colour and sweet companionship, simple delights, a sister 
mind, with a loveliness of person and nature unimagined by him, 
Beauchamp drank of a happiness that neither Renée nor Cecilia had 
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promised. His wooing of Jenny Beauchamp was a flattery richer 
than any the maiden Jenny Denham could have deemed her due; 
and if his wonder in experiencing such strange gladness was 
quaintly ingenuous, it was delicious to her to see and know full 
surely that he who was at little pains to court, or please, indepen- 
dently of the urgency of the truth in him, had come to be her lover 
through being her husband. 


Here I would stop. It is Beauchamp’s career that carries me 
on to its close, where the lanterns throw their beams off the mud- 
banks by the black riverside; when some few English men and 
women differed from the world in thinking that it had suffered 
a loss. 


They sorrowed for the earl when tidings came to them of the loss 
of his child, alive one hour in his arms. Rosamund caused them to 
be deceived as to her condition. She survived; she wrote to Jenny, 
bidding her keep her husband cruising. Lord Romfrey added a 
brief word: he told Nevil that he would see no one for the present ; 
hoped he would be absent a year, not a day less. To render it the 
more easily practicable, in the next packet of letters Colonel Halkett 
and Cecilia begged them not to bring the Esperanza home for the 
yachting season: the colonel said his daughter was to be married 
in April, and that bridegroom and bride had consented to take an 
old man off with them to Italy ; perhaps in the autumn all might 
meet in Venice. 

‘“‘ And you’ve never seen Venice,” Beauchamp said to Jenny. 

“Everything is new to me,” said she, penetrating and gladly 
joining the conspiracy to have him out of England. 

Dr. Shrapnel was not so compliant as the young husband. Where 
he could land and botanize, as at Madeira, he let time fly and drum his 
wings on air, but the cities of priests along the coast of Portugal and 
Spain roused him to a burning sense of that flight of time and the 
vacuity it told of in his labours. Greatly to his astonishment, he 
found that it was no longer he and Beauchamp against Jenny, but 
Jenny and Beauchamp against him. 

“What!” he cried, “to draw breath day by day, and not to pay 
for it by striking daily at the rock Iniquity? Are you for that, Beau- 
champ? And in a land where these priests walk with hats curled 
like the water-lily’s leaf without the flower? How far will you 
push indolent unreason to gain the delusion of happiness? There is 
no such thing: but there’s trance. That talk of happiness is a 
carrion clamour of the creatures of prey. Take it—and you're 
helping tear some poor wretch to pieces, whom you might be con- 
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structing, saving perchance: some one? some thousands! You, 
Beauchamp, when I met you first, you were for England, England ! 
for a breadth of the palm of my hand comparatively—the round of 
a copper penny, no wider! And from that you jumped at a bound 
to the round of this earth: you were for humanity. Ay, we sailed 
our planet among the icy spheres, and were at blood-heat for its 
destiny, you and I! And now you hover for a wind to catch you. 
So it is for a soul rejecting prayer. This wind and that has it: the 
wellsprings within are shut down fast! I pardon my Jenny, my 
Harry Denham’s girl. She is a woman, and has a brain like a bell 
that rings all round to the tongue. It is her kingdom, of the inter- 
dicted untraversed frontiers. But what cares she, or any woman, 
that this Age of ours should lie like a carcase against the Sun! 
What cares any woman to help to hold up Life to him? He 
breeds divinely upon life, filthy upon stagnation. Sail you away, 
if you will, in your trance. I go. I go home by land alone, and 
I await you. Here in this land of moles upright, I do naught but 
execrate; I am a pulpit of curses. Counter-anathema, you might 
call me.” 

“Oh! I feel the comparison so, for England shining spiritually 
bright,” said Jenny, and cut her husband adrift with the exclama- 
tion, and saw him float away to Dr. Shrapnel. 

“ Spiritually bright!” 

“By comparison, Nevil.” 

“There’s neither spiritual nor political brightness in England, 
but a common resolution to eat of good things and stick to them,” 
said the doctor : “and we two out of England, there’s barely a voice 
to ery scare to the feeders.. I’m back! I’m home!” 

They lost him once in Cadiz, and discovered him on the quay, 
looking about for a vessel. In getting him to return to the Esperanza, 
they nearly all three fell into the hands of the police. Beauchamp 
gave him a great deal of his time, reading and discussing with him 
on deck and in the cabin, and projecting future enterprises, to pacify 
his restlessness. A translation of Plato had become Beauchamp’s 
intellectual world. This philosopher singularly anticipated his 
ideas. Concerning himself he was beginning to think that he had 
many years ahead of him for work. He was with Dr. Shrapnel as 
to the battle, and with Jenny as to the delay in recommencing it. 
They both laughed at the constant employment she gave them among 
the Greek islands in furnishing her severely accurate accounts of 
sea-fights and land-fights; and the scenes being before them they 
could neither of them protest that their task-work was an idle labour. 
Dr. Shrapnel assisted in fighting Marathon and Salamis over again 
cordially—to shield Great Britain from the rule of a satrapy. 
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Beauchamp often tried to conjure words to paint his wife. On 
grave subjects she had the manner of speaking of a shy scholar, and 
between grave and playful, between smiling and serious, her clear 
head, her nobly-poised character, seemed to him to have never had a 
prototype and to elude the art of picturing it in expression, until he 
heard Lydiard call her whimsically, “ Portia disrobing:” Portia half 
in her doctor’s gown, half out of it. They met Lydiard and his wife 
Louise, and Mr. and Mrs. Tuckham, in Venice, where, upon the first 
day of October, Jenny Beauchamp gave birth to a son. The 
thrilling mother did not perceive on this occasion the gloom she cast 
over the father of the child and Dr. Shrapnel. The youngster would 
insist on his right to be sprinkled by the parson, to get a legal name 
and please his mother. At all turns in the history of our relations 
with women we are confronted by the parson! “And, upon my 
word, I believe,” Beauchamp said to Lydiard, “ those parsons—not 
bad creatures in private life; there was one in Madeira I took a 
personal liking to—but they’re utterly ignorant of what men feel to 
them—more ignorant than women!” Mr. Tuckham and Mrs, 
Lydiard would not listen to his foolish objections; nor were they 
ever mentioned to Jenny. Apparently the commission of the 
act of marriage was to force Beauchamp from all his positions one 
by one. 

“The education of that child?” Mrs. Lydiard said to her hus- 
band. 

He considered that the mother would prevail. 

Cecilia feared she would not. 

“Depend upon it, he’ll make himself miserable if he can,” said 
Tuckham. 

That gentleman, however, was perpetually coming fuming from 
arguments with Beauchamp, and his opinion was a controversialist’s. 
His common sense was much afflicted. ‘I thought marriage would 
have stopped all those absurdities,”’ he said, glaring angrily, laughing, 
and then frowning. “I’ve warned him I'll go out of my way to 
come across him if he carries on this headlong folly. A man should 
accept his country for what it is when he’s born into it. Don’t tell 
me he’s a good fellow. I know he is: but there’s an ass mounted 
on the good fellow. Talks of the parsons! Why, they’re men of 
education.” 

“ They couldn’t steer a ship in a gale, though.” 

“Oh! he’s a good sailor. And let him go to sea,” said Tuckham. 
“‘ His wife’s a prize. He’s hardly worthy of her. If she manages 
him she’ll deserve a monument for doing a public service.” 


How fortunate it is for us that here and there we do not succeed 
in wresting our temporary treasure from the grasp of the Fates! 
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This good old commonplace reflection came to Beauchamp while 
clasping his wife’s hand on the deck of the Esperanza, and looking 
up at the mountains over the Gulf of Venice. The impression of that 
marvellous dawn when he and Renée looked up hand-in-hand was 
ineffaceable, and pity for the tender hand lost to him wrought in his 
blood, but Jenny was a peerless wife; and though not in the music 
of her tongue, or in subtlety of delicate meaning did she excel 
Renée, as a sober adviser she did, and as a firm speaker; and she 
had homelier deep eyes, thoughtfuller brows. The father could- 
speculate with good hope of Jenny’s child. Cecilia’s wealth, too, 
had gone over to the Tory party, with her incomprehensible 
espousal of Tuckham. Let it go; let all go for dowerless 
Jenny! 

It was (she dared to recollect it in her anguish) Jenny’s choice to go 
home in the yacht that decided her husband not to make the journey 
by land in company with the Tuckhams. Lydiard and his wife 
remained for the winter in Italy. 

The voyage was favourable. Beauchamp had a passing wish to 
land on the Norman coast, and take Jenny for a day to Tourdestelle. 
He deferred to her desire to land baby speedily, now they were so 
near home. They ran past Otley river, having sight of Mount 
Laurels, and on to Bevisham, with swelling sails. There they 
parted. Beauchamp made it one of his ‘points of honour’ to 
deliver the vessel whence he had taken her, at her moorings in the 
Otley. One of the piermen stood before Beauchamp, and saluting 
him, said he had been directed to inform him that the Earl of 
Romfrey was with Colonel Halkett, expecting him at Mount 
Laurels. Beauchamp wanted his wife to return in the yacht. She 
turned her eyes to Dr. Shrapnel. It was out of the question that 
the doctor should think of going. Husband and wife parted. She 
saw him no more. 

This is no time to tell of weeping. The dry chronicle is fittest. 
Hard on nine o’clock in the December darkness, the night being still 
and clear, Jenny’s babe was at her breast, and her ears were awake 
for the return of her husband. A man rang at the door of the house, 
and asked to see Dr. Shrapnel. This man was Killick, the Radical 
Sam of politics. He said to the doctor : “ I’m going to hit you sharp, 
sir; I’ve had it myself: please put on your hat and come out with 
me ; and close the door. They musn’t hear inside. And here’s a 
fly. I knew you'd be off for the finding of the body. Commander 
Beauchamp’s drowned.” 

Dr. Shrapnel drove round by the shore of the broad water past a 
great hospital and ruined abbey to Otley village. Killick had 
lifted him into the conveyance, and he lifted him out. Dr. 
Shrapnel had not spoken a word. Lights were flaring on the river, 
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illuminating the small craft sombrely. Men, women and children 
crowded the hard and landing-places, the marshy banks and the 
decks of colliers and trawlers. Neither Killick nor Dr. Shrapnel 
questioned them. The lights were torches and lanterns; the occupa- 
tion of the boats moving in couples was the dragging for the 
dead. 

“ O God, let’s find his body,” a woman called out. 

“ Fust a word; is it Commander Beauchamp?” Killick said to 

her. 

She was scarcely aware of a question. ‘‘ Here, this one,” she said 
and plucked a little boy of eight by the hand close against her side, 
and shook him roughly and kissed him. 

An old man volunteered information. ‘“That’s the boy. That 
boy was in his father’s boat out there, with two of his brothers, 
larking ; and he and another older than him fell overboard; and 
just then Commander Beauchamp was rowing by, and I saw him 
from off here, where I stood, jump up and dive, and he swam to his 
boat with one of them and got him in safe: that boy: and he dived 
again after the other, and was down a long time. LEither he burst 
a vessel or he got cramp, for he’d been rowing himself from the 
schooner grounded down at the river-mouth, and must have been hot 
when he jumped in: either way, he fetched the second up, and sank 
with him. Down he went.” 

A fisherman said to Killick: ‘“ Do you hear that voice thunder- 
ing? That’s the great Lord Romfrey. He’s been directing the 
dragging since five o’ the evening, and will till he drops or drowns, 
or up comes the body.” 

“O God, let’s find the body!” the woman with the little boy 
called out. 

A torch lit up Lord Romfrey’s face as he stepped ashore. ‘“ The 
flood has played us a trick,” he said. “We want more drags, 
or with next ebb the body may be lost for days in this infernal 
water.” 

The mother of the rescued boy sobbed, “ Oh, my lord, my 
lord !” 

The earl caught sight of Dr. Shrapnel, and went to him. 

“My wife has gone down to Mrs. Beauchamp,” he said. “ She 
will bring her to Mount Laurels. I take you with me. You must 
not be alone.” 

He put his arm within the arm of the heavily-breathing man 
whom he had once flung to the ground, to support him. 

“My lord! my lord!” sobbed the woman, and dropped on her 
knees. 

“ What’s this ?” the earl said, drawing his hand away from the 
woman’s clutch at it. 
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“ She’s the mother, my lord,” several explained to him. 

“ Mother of what ?”’ 

“My boy,” the woman cried, and dragged the urchin to Lord 
Romfrey’s feet, cleaning her boy’s face with her apron. 

“It’s the boy Commander Beauchamp drowned to save.”’ . 

All the lights of the ring were turned on the head of the boy. 
Dr. Shrapnel’s eyes and Lord Romfrey’s fell on the abashed little 
creature. The boy struck out both arms to get his fists against his 
eyelids. 

This is what we have in exchange for Beauchamp ! 

It was not uttered, but it was visible in the blank stare at one 
another of the two men who loved Beauchamp, after they had 
examined the insignificant bit of mudbank life remaining in this 
world in the place of him. 
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